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THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 








THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER IN 
RESPECT TO SCIENCE. 


The following article was read before the New England Baptist 
Educational Convention, held at Worcester, on May 3d and 4th 
1871. The subject assigned to the writer was, “ What is the 
Proper Attitude of the Christian Teacher in respect to Science?’ 


HE discussion of the topic assigned for this hour will be indirect 

in its method, for the reason that the circuitous path to the goal 
sought leads through a somewhat fresher field of thought than the 
direct one. Moreover, certain views which have for some years been 
subjects of occasional reflection with the writer, but which have not 
before been put in words, seemed to him more likely to have value 
than thoughts that might be regarded as more directly pertinent to 
the question, but which have not so naturally sprung from his pursuits. 
The present relation of two of the favorite sciences of the day to 
their own fundamental theories seems to us to be full of suggestion 
to the Christian teacher as to the attitude he shall assume towards 
science, or rather towards the natural and physical sciences; for that 
is the form which the topic proposed assumes in every mind. Why is 
it necessary for him to take any stand in respect to them, more than 
to mental and moral philosophy, mechanics or the pure mathematics? 
The tacitly recognized limitation of our subject is significant. It points 
to the momentous fact that the main battle-field between revealed 
religion and skepticism lies no longer, as of old, in the region of meta- 
physics, history, or even biblical interpretation. Religious skepticism 


invaded the territory of science in the last century, and has not since 
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been wholly driven out; but not till a recent date has it formally and 
thoroughly entrenched itself there; and there must the conflict be 
waged to a final issue. 

In place of its old weapons, unbelief has substituted the facts and 
especially the theories of science. But facts are notoriously “stubborn 
things,” and would serve no purpose of the enemy were it not that 
the exigencies of human thought oblige the mind to reach truth 
through the process of generalization, a necessary road to truth, yet 
one that almost surely leads to error. The generalizations of science, 
its higher forms of truth, are expressed in theories, which, when fully 
matured and verified, become Jaws. Premature generalizations are 
a necessary evil. Without them the correct generalization would 
never be attained. As investigation in any department proceeds, 
facts must be provisionally grouped as they arise. Unless this is 
done, the mind is bewildered in the chaos itself creates. Facts un- 
classified are unmanageable, and therefore barren. It is not till they 
are generalized that they become fruitful. Any theory is said to be 
good when it groups facts in logical order; and hence it is true, as 
we often hear, that one man’s theory is as good as another’s, provided 
it be as consistent with facts. But theory, as the original of the word 
shows, is a “looking at” of facts, a mode of explaining phenomena. 
What explains them to-day may not to-morrow, when new ones are 
added; hence theories are in general but temporary, serving their 
purpose for a time, to give place to others equally short-lived, it may 
be. And yet, a theory that in its prime was of goodly and rotund 
proportions shall sometimes maintain its place upon the stage of 
science until in its decadence it comes to be but the phantom of its 
former self. Such a one was that of phlogiston, of which Liebig' 
says it was an “idea so great and vast that even when entirely per- 
forated, as it were, in all directions, it left enough matter to occupy 
the powers of thought of mankind for a century.” 

This lingering vitality of an effete theory is often due to the want 
— of a better system; but as often, at least with individuals, it is as- 
signable to quite another cause. Familiar as every intelligent person 
is with the difference between theory and fact so far as their definitions 
are concerned, no truth is more forcibly taught by the history of 
science than this, that an abstract theory has often taken concrete 
form and substance in the minds of its advocates, so as to be held at 
length by them as equivalent to or as practically being real fact. 

On no other supposition can we explain the warfare in defence of 


1Letters on Chemistry, 3d London ed., p. 48. 
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phlogiston, waged against the consequences of their own discoveries 
by three of the four greatest chemical discoverers of the eighteenth 
century, Black,' Cavendish, and Priestly. 

In no other way can we account for the fact that in our own 
century Berzelius held, with equal confidence in their validity, his 
own actual discoveries, and the celebrated electro-chemical theory 
that he originated. Supplying, as the latter did apparently, the 
firmest conceivable basis to the dualistic system of Lavoisier, “it 
gained the mastery over all minds. It reigned in books. It was 
supreme in education. It led to great discoveries. ‘The frequent 
repetition of an opinion often gives rise to a conviction of its truth.’ 
Berzelius said so; and his words may be applied to his own opinions. 
These have reigned so long that we [too] have insensibly become ac- 
customed to take for demonstrated truth that which is only hypothesis.” 
These last are the words of Wurtz,’ a distinguished promoter of 
chemical discovery, and historian of chemical theory. But accepted - 
as was this double theory by all chemists in 1830, and completing 
mineral chemistry as it appeared to do, it was untrue, and was after 
a few years abandoned by all leading chemists except Berzelius. He 
maintained it because it had grown with him to be a fact. Long and 
powerfully did he defend it, but was compelled some years before his 
death, in 1848, to give it up. Yet, strange to say, it was in 1868, 
with slight modifications, still retained in every American text-book 
of the science, one only excepted, because teachers could find nothing 
comparable, as an instrument of elementary instruction, to this theory, 
defunct twenty-five years before. And now that at last they have 
laid it aside, it is with a sigh; for with it goes, we trust not forever, 
the beautiful simplicity of chemistry. 

If an abstraction can become thus real to the masters of science, 
surely the same may happen to investigators of lower order, and to 
the ordinary teachers and students of science. Faraday has left us 
proof, in the notes of one of his lectures, that he saw need of pointing 
out to his hearers this danger. He says:* 


I begin with a warning against speculation, so end by a warning 
against too much assurance. What is to us the experience of past ages? 
All sure in their days except the most wise. Yet how little remains. 
And are we wiser in our generation? Was earth, air, fire, and water 
right; then salt, sulphur, and mercury [alluding to the ancient doctrine 
of four elements and the alchemistic one of three]; then oxygen and oxy- 


1Black at last became the supporter of the anti-phlogistic chemistry. 
2 History of Chemical Theory, Watts’ trans, p 70.. 
5 Life and Letters, by Bence Jones, II, p. 179. 
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acids; now atoms? We may be sure of facts; but our interpretation of 
facts we should doubt. He is the wisest philosopher who holds his 
theory with some doubt, who is able to proportion his judgment and 
confidence to the value of the evidence set before him, taking a fact for 
a fact, and a supposition for a supposition, as much as possible keeping 
his mind free from all sources of prejudice, or where he cannot do this, 
as in the case of a theory, remembering that such a source is there. 


Observe the closing caution of this great philosopher, that theory 
is necessarily a source of prejudice to the mind. 

Elsewhere Faraday testifies that “all our theories are fixed upon 
uncertain data, and all want alteration and support from facts.”? 

The distinction between fact and theory, so obvious when stated, 
is particularly liable to be forgotten by us, because it is necessarily 
overlooked in scientific text-books, the source of the student’s earliest 
and most lasting conceptions. One has said of them:? 


It is the sole aim of these elementary treatises to teach the present 
state of knowledge; and they would fail in their object if they attempted 
by a critical analysis to separate the phenomena from the laws or systems 
by which alone the facts of nature are correlated and rendered intelligible. 


The same able chemist, and most philosophical of American writers 
on the science, goes on to say :* 


But although while studying science itself we may for a time waive 
the distinction between fact and theory, the moment we come to compare 
the results of science with the eternal truths of religion, the distinction 
here enforced becomes of paramount importance; and it must be ever 
our chief aim to separate that which is absolute and eternal truth from 

that which even in its highest development is the result of human 
thought, and, like all things human, subject to limitations and liable 
to change. 


Having thus noticed the existence of a source of danger, both to 
science and religion, that is very commonly overlooked, let us pass 
in brief review the theoretical foundations of two of the natural 
sciences, for the sake of the suggestions which they yield in respect 
to the proper attitude of the Christian teacher. 

But though we turn from the bright and attractive obverse to the 
darker reverse of science, let us not be mistaken for its impugner. 
At the proper time and place we would earnestly claim for it a larger 
share in the scheme of higher education than has been accorded to it 

1Life and Letters, by Bence Jones, I, p. 310. 


2Prof. J. P. Cooke, Religion and Chemistry, p. 24. 
5Ib., pp. 24 and 25. 
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in the past, and would assert as emphatically as any the fitness of the 
study of nature to promote both the culture and discipline demanded 
by modern life, at the same time yielding to none in our estimate of 
the ancient classics as a precious element in the course of liberal studies. 

And first, where stands chemistry, the best developed and maturest 
of the natural sciences? It meets us at the threshold of the study 
of nature; and we can hardly over-estimate what it has contributed 
to our knowledge of the universe and to our power of dealing with 
its elements. With Briarean arms it reaches to the farthest known 
regions of space, and applying its analysis to the sun and the re- 
motest stars, tells us of their components with as much certainty as 
it reveals those of the stones of the wayside. Yet are the feet of this 
giant not even clay, but only cloud. 

The foundation of the present science of chemistry is the atomic 
theory of Dalton. Reviving an old idea of the Greek philosophers, 
he supposed all bodies to be made up of particles so small as to be 
practically indivisible, hence called atoms. Beginning to gain ground 
in 1811, this theory soon became the trunk to which all the other 
theories of the science have been and are still subordinated as branches. 
The blasts of fierce controversy have swept away the original boughs. 
These were the dualistic system of Lavoisier, and the related and 
confirmatory electro-chemical theory of Berzelius. In their stead have 
appeared the two theories of Dumas, those of substitution and of com- 
pound radicals, which, generalized by Gerhardt, yielded the unitary 
system, and since 1849 have been amalgamated into the now accepted 
theory of types. The sturdy trunk, defying the tornadoes that have 
snapped its arms, has so far proved flexible enough to bend to all 
facts. And to-day the atomic theory, with its distinction between 
molecules and atoms and its latest refinement of atomicities, together 
with the accompanying changes of nomenclature and notation, inter- 
prets consistently at least all known cases of chemical change and 
composition. The doctrine of atomicity, dating no farther back than 
1858, has for the first time unveiled the constitution of organic 
compounds, supplied an approach to a philosophical classification of 
elementary substances, in place of the confessedly unphilosophical 
ones before tolerated, and bridged the gulf between organic and in- 
organic chemistry. It has even furnished a plausible explanation 
of,—or perhaps it may be more justly said, lessened the degree in 
which we are confounded by,—those chemical paradoxes known as 
womerism and allotropism. 

Not stopping with the limits of chemistry, this far-reaching theory 
has spread its roots into physics, and supplanting the old doctrine 
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that heat, light, and electricity are imponderable fluids, explains them 
in a way that is surprisingly ingenious. In this day of popular arti- 
cles and lectures on science, the subject is no longer novel, and our 
purpose requires us to touch but lightly upon its outlines. 

The balance of Lavoisier had proved that matter is inaestructible. 
When the material theory of the imponderable agents began to wane, 
they came to be more cautiously spoken of, first seemingly by Ber- 
thollet, as forces; that is, causes of phenomena, a term that avoids 
all attempt to explain the thing named. The doctrine of indestructi- 
bility having been established for matter, it was natural to ask can 
force be destroyed? But if force cannot be lost, what becomes of it 
when it is, in popular phrase, spent? This question led to experi- 
ments, in the course of which it was observed that when motion was 
arrested, as in the case of friction, heat, light, or electricity was de- 
veloped. And when heat disappeared as such, it reappeared as mo- 
tion in some cases, in others as electricity. So, too, when electricity 
vanished, heat, light, magnetism or motion followed. But what can 
produce motion but motion itself? Into what can motion be con- 
verted but into motion? And as what is ordinarily recognized as 
motion is the motion of masses, so heat is a motion of the atoms of 
the hot body ; light is another kind of motion of atoms, and electri- 
city, magnetism, and the chemical force are severally other modes of 
atomic motion. 

Here in a nutshell is the dynamic theory of force, first enunciated 
in full proportions by Grove, in 1842. Yet, when the records of old 
experiments were looked up, it was found, curiously enough, that an 
eminent son of New England, peer of the great Franklin, Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, had distinctly proved in 1798, and put 
the proof on record in the clearest terms, that heat “ cannot possibly 
be a material substance,” and cannot be understood as aught else 
than “ motion.” 

And as of the forces we have considered, every one is probably 
capable of producing all the others, or, in other words, since they are 
so directly related and mutually dependent as to be convertible one 
into another, we arrive at the great fact of the correlation of forces, 
which has been pronounced the most important discovery of the pre- 
sent century, towards which all investigation for fifty years had been 
constantly tending. 

Nor did the march of speculation stop here. Gravity and the 
vital forces have been put in turn to the test of strict experiment, 


1E. L. Youmans, Correlation and Conservation of Forces, p. xxiii. 
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and Faraday died believing in the probable wnity of forces, and that 
the establishment of the fact awaits the age, as a glorious discovery 
in natural knowledge." 

Materialism has essayed to explain the mysterious connection of 
mind with matter, and to include what it has styled thought-force in 
the category of related forces, but in so doing has passed beyond the 
limits of physical science and trenched upon ground where finite 
faculties are powerless. The apt words of Pres. Barnard seem con- 
clusive here. “Thought cannot be a physical force, because thought 
admits of no measure.” ? 

Out of the doctrine of correlation, as a logical consequence, 
springs that of the conservation of force. Like its antecedent theory 
it is not without its difficulties, its failing cases. Generally ac- 
cepted, it is not yet absolutely verified, but is regarded as standing 
on a firmer basis than did the Newtonian theory of gravitation, till 
Laplace, after a century from its origin, completed and made it a law 
by adapting to it all celestial phenomena.’ When the theory of con- 
servation shall be fully established, we shall have arrived at the mar- 
vellous conclusion, that finite agencies can no more create force than 
they can create matter, and that force is as indestructible as matter. 
Or,—stated in another form,—the sum of the forces which are in 
operation in the universe, like the amount of matter, is constant and 
invariable. 

No other theory, save that of gravitation, can show such a record 
of results as this which the atomic theory exhibits. Can that which 
has been so fertile in splendid generalizations, and which seems to 
to bear within itself the germ of indefinite progress, be superseded 
and cast aside? It may be, and at no distant day. A great revolution in 
chemistry has long appeared to be just at hand. Ever since Davy 
proved the before supposed simple earths and alkalies to be compound 
by discovering their metallic bases, it has been suspected, to use his 
own words, that “ Matter may ultimately be found to be the same in 
essence, differing only in the arrangement of its particles; or two or 
three simple substances may produce all the varieties of compound 
bodies.”* And such have been the uniform indications and tendencies 
of science, from Davy’s day to ours, that no chemist would be sur- 
prised to learn to-morrow that any one of our sixty-three so-called 
elements has been decomposed. 


1 Life and Letters, II, p. 385. 

2 Address before Am. Assoc. for Adv. Sci., Aug. 1868. 

3 On this point see Prof. J. P. Cooke, Religion and Chemistry, p. 331, 
4 Davy’s Chemical Philosophy, American edition, 1812, p. 101. 
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One of the most striking of these indications is afforded by 
diamond, plumbago and charcoal. No substances known exhibit more 
strongly marked and more distinct properties than these three. Yet 
analysis can tell us nothing more of them than this, that they are 
three different modifications of one and the same element, carbon. 
This existence of the same substance in different states, each marked 
by peculiar properties, we call allotropism ; and though the theory 
under review accounts for the paradox by saying that the atoms of 
diamond, plumbago and charcoal are grouped in three several ways, 
and hence the difference of characters, the fact probably is that here 
analysis fails, that there is something which it does not reach. This 
and like cases create a strong presumption that our present elements 
have a composite structure. A new instrument, or the new applica- 
tion of an old one, may be all that is wanting to convert presumption 
into demonstration. “Spectrum analysis,” says the American 
chemist already quoted,’ “although yet in its infancy, promises to 
be one of the most powerful instruments of investigation ever applied 
in physical science. It seems to be the key which will in time open 
to our view the molecular structure of matter.” The spectroscope, 
then, may resolve the elements; but if not, another and more potent 
agent may be soon forthcoming. 

The revolution that must follow such a discovery would un- 
doubtedly be most radical. The whole aspect of chemistry and its 
related sciences would be changed. Some of the probable conse- 
quences can be be foreseen, but others would follow of which, prior to 
the event, we cannot even conjecture. In 1830, the controversy be- 
tween Cuvier and Saint Hilaire, champions respectively of special 
teleology and general homology (unity of plan), as respects the verte- 
brate skeleton, culminated in a “public explosion,” which the poet 
Goethe proclaimed to be “a far more important event than the French 
revolution, which was ringing that same year in the ears of Europe.’’? 
But compared with the catastrophe that this one discovery in chem- 
istry might inaugurate, it is safe to say that any one, perhaps all 
past scientific revolutions together, might be but as the tempest that 
wastes a neighborhood to the cataclysm that should devastate a con- 
tinent. Some of its non-scientific consequences might be sufficiently 
startling. When gold and silver shall be shown to be composite, the 
chemist may be able to manufacture them from their elements. The 
standard of values gone, where would commerce, wealth, finance, and 
the social structure, find footing, amid the general deluge? 


1Prof. J. P. Cooke, Chemical Philosophy, p. 190. 
2 Quoted by McCosh, Typical Forms, Carters’ edition, New York, p. 175. 
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The atomic theory would probably go to wreck in such a storm 
as this. If not, it would survive only by virtue of its anchorage on 
the unknown and unknowable. Should a substance more attenuated 
than hydrogen be discovered, the elastic theory might perhaps adapt 
itself to new exigencies by splitting the old atom. It can never be 
proved nor actually disproved, unless the ultimate structure of matter 
shall be revealed tous. But though the attainment of this knowledge 
is as inconceivable as ever, the results of spectrum analysis already 
reached suggest speculations on this point that are most interesting, 
and that may prove to be very rich in theoretical fruit. In that 
post-diluvian day to which we have looked forward, speculation may 
supply some new hypothetical basis for chemistry, more in accordance 
with facts as they shall then appear; or, quite as probably, under 
the new order of things some central fact, like that of gravitation in 
astronomy, will furnish a solid foundation upon which the science may 
build up a great fundamental law, independent of baseless hypothesis. 

But should the looked-for revolution never come, the fate of the 
atomic theory may be none the less certain. We have spoken of it 
as still the trunk of chemistry. But if we look again, we shall find 
on nearer inspection, that this trunk, which in the distance passes for 
a solid body, is in fact nothing more than a hollow shell. 

The existence of atoms is confessedly improbable; and it has long 
been conceded by the ablest minds that, considered as minute solid 
bodies from which emanate the attractions and repulsions that have 
been regarded as giving to matter its properties, they could serve no 
purpose whatever. Different devices have been adopted to escape 
the difficulties every definition of the atom has involved. Of late it 
has been held that the true chemical idea of the atom is more nearly 
represented by the corresponding Latin word individuum, and that 
it is the “ chemical individual, the unit, in which the mind seeks to 
repose for the time the individuality of that as yet undivided sub- 
stance we call an element.” But as even this definition implies the 
extreme minuteness of the atom, how shall we answer the question 
proposed by the eminent physicist, Sir Wm. Thompson, in a recent 
number of “ Nature?”? ‘If atoms are inconceivably small, why are 
not all chemical actions infinitely swift?” He himself replies, that 
retaining its fundamental assumptions, “chemistry is powerless to 
deal with this and many other questions of paramount importance.” 
If these and many other objections against the atomic theory that 
might be cited are valid, it would seem to be already a failure. But 


1 Cooke, Chemical Philosophy, p. 70. 2No. 22, March 31, 1870. 
B 
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when it dies, all the names that have grown up with it, and all the 
ideas, speculations and generalizations that are based upon it, must 
also pass away, and the vacuum it will leave must be immense. 

Within the limits of chemistry proper, materialism has gathered 
none but the most perishable fruit. The power, wisdom and goodness 
of God are so clearly inscribed on the chemical elements and in the 
wonderful laws of their combination, wherein regard to the ideas of 
number, symmetry and proportion is as manifest as in any work of 
human art,—that unbelief has found nothing here from which it 
could distil poison effectual for its purposes. Many attempts have 
been made, but all have ended in signal failure. 

But the application of the atomic theory to physics has yielded to 
skepticism abundant material. The dynamic theory of force, as the 
motion of atoms, has been a favorite, and perhaps the strongest prop 
of the materialism of our day. Over this idea unbelief has fairly run 
riot. Witness the frantic efforts to extend the doctrine of correla- 
tion till thought and will become only results of molecular change 
in the brain, and the triumphant heralding of all this as proved, 
when it has not even been shown to be probable. Indeed, Mr. Wal- 
lace, one of the authors of the Darwinian theory, himself declares 
that in making such an assertion, “a great leap in the dark has been 
taken from the known to the unknown.”? 

Now the decay of the atomic theory is more and more surely turn- 
ing the minds of men to the necessity of spiritual views of force. 
Here, and we believe elsewhere, the real tendency of modern science 
is not towards, but from materialism. Atoms gone, what becomes 
of the dynamic theory. For though the facts, so far as they are 
established, of correlation and conservation remain intact, whatever 
be the nature of force, the explanation of forces as modes of motion is 
no more. What do we know of the essence of force; or what can 
we ever know of it, with the aid of any possible scientific theory ? 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says, in his “ Border Lines of Knowledge 
in Medical Science :”* “ Force does not admit of explanation, nor of 
proper definition, any more than the hypothetical substratum of mat- 
ter.” We know the fact of gravitation, but, like our fathers, nothing 
of its cause. Admitting for a moment that every force is resolvable 
into motion as its element, how shall we account for the motion ? 
The only cases of motion that we are at all competent to deal with, 
are those in which we ourselves bear part. And even here all we can 
say is, that our will, through the medium of muscular contractility 


1 Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection, p. 366. ?P. 15. 
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is, in some unexplained way, the cause of the motions we voluntarily 
put forth. But, whether forces are modes of motion or not, every 
current of science, whithersoever its set may appear to be, is drifting 
steadily upon one inevitable conclusion. Granting, if any one desires 
it, that, as is highly probable but not actually proved, muscular force 
is only the transformed energy derived from the primary forces of 
nature, what is the power that touches the spring and converts the 
potential energy of the muscle,—or of the carbon in it, if you please, 
— into the actual energy of motion? That power is will; and having 
traced back one force to an origin in our own will, while we have no 
knowledge of any other primary cause of force, are we not led almost 
irresistibly to believe that all the forces of nature are but efforts of 
the one Supreme will? Who can fear the result, when this, the 
spiritual and Christian theory of force, shall be tested side by side 
with any possiole mechanical or material one? And shall we not 
then say with Dr. Holmes’: “Force is the act of immanent divinity. 
. .. That is all I know. There is no bridge my mind can throw 
from the ‘immaterial’ cause to the ‘material’ effect. . . . For me it 
is the Deity himself in action.” And like in substance is Sir John 
Herschel’s declaration, that “it is but reasonable to regard the force 
of gravitation as the direct or indirect result of a consciousness or 
will existing somewhere.” 


Passing now to geology, what is the state of theory in this im- 
portant science? If any one theory may be said to be the basis of 
systematic geology it must be this, that, “Identity of fossils proves 
identity of age of strata.” If this be disproved, the foundation is 
gone for the geology of the fossiliferous rocks, as now held,—that 
part of the science which is the chief one, and whose classifications 
and names are popularly supposed to represent facts so substantial 
that to question them is the highest presumption. Yet, if certain 
objections brought against this theory are real, then a worse thing 
happens to geology than has occurred to the atomic theory. ‘The 
cloud on which chemistry has been always admitted to rest, is merely 
dissolving from sight; but the disaster to geology comes, if it is to 
come, from the failure of a groundwork of supposed facts. 

The source of peril to geology is a very simple one. Some thirty- 
five years since, Edward Forbes converted the oysterman’s dredge 
into an instrument of zodlogical research. This insignificant scraper 
has for thirty years been steadily undermining geological theory, and 


1Qp. cit., p. 16. 
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at the same time as steadily accumulating material for sound geo- 
logical knowledge. Before Forbes’ time, little was known of the in- 
vertebrata of deep waters. The systems of stratified, fossil-bearing 
rocks had been determined from really insufficient data. Almost 
nothing was known of marine invertebrata, that is to say, of sea-living 
animals of three of the four great branches of the animal kingdom 
except the littoral and shoal-water species. 

Werner's rude conception, the first attempt to explain the forma- 
tion of strata, was succeeded by Hutton’s more rational theory. Out 
of this, substantially, modern geology has been gradually evolved. 
One of its earliest accepted doctrines was, that continuous strata were 
deposited, one after another, over the entire surface of the earth. 
Thus its crust was believed to be made up of concentric layers, each 
of which was supposed to be throughout one in mineral composition, 
and to be underlaid by older and overlaid by newer ones of different 
mineral characters. It was possible then to identify strata only by 
lithological character and order of superposition. As soon as the 
rising science of paleontology made known the importance of fossils 
to the geologist, they were recognized as affording a third key to the 
knowledge of formations. Forthwith every writer on the science 
put on record this dogma, that fossiliferous strata are to be distin- 
guished among themselves by three things: order of superposition, 
mineral composition, and organic remains. It was soon, however, 
found that for districts widely separated, superposition proved no- 
thing, and that for even limited areas its evidence could be re- 
ceived only with the greatest caution, and that the testimony of 
mineral character was even less reliable. Hence, while all text- 
books of geology written twenty years ago paraded the three keys 
of identification as valid, it was always with such after tatements 
as left on the mind of the student the impression that, after all, to 
quote the language of one of the best of those books, “identification 
of formations,” emphasized by italics, “consists in identification 
of fossils.” 

It was also assumed that climatic and other conditions, and the 
fauna and flora of the earth, were very similar in all parts. This 
was supposed to be the state of things up to the middle of the ter- 
tiary period, when the former equable sub-tropical climate changed 
to one colder than those of the present era, and which first led to the 
distribution of life in zones. And such is very nearly the teaching of 
the standard authorities on general paleontology to this day, as the 


1 Loomis’ Elements of Geology, p. 62. 
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reader of the excellent, and, as Agassiz styles it,’ “classical work,” 
of Pictet,? is aware. 

This was essentially the state of opinion, when Forbes first cast 
dredge into the waters of his native Isle of Man. Presently he began 
to define zones of depth, characterized by distinct assemblages of 
animals, analagous to the zones of animal and plant life upon the 
land, already recognized by naturalists and marked by latitude or 
altitude. By his dredgings in the Aigean sea, in 1841, he reached 
depths never before explored, and there discovered abundant life, 
where it had been assumed to be wholly wanting. He wrote home 
to England: “TI have found a defined fauna different from any other 
of the marine zones, between ninety and two hundred fathoms in 
these seas. .. . I have found star-fishes at two hundred fathoms. 
. . - Moreover, the most characteristic shells of this hitherto un- 
known region are only known to conchologists as fossil. I only have 
seen them alive and kicking.” Though he penetrated to no greater 
depth than two hundred and thirty fathoms, he found data for a con- 
clusion, which, with the impression it made, will be best conveyed 
in his own words, taken from a letter, dated March, 1846. He 
says: “I have just terrified the geologists by maintaining at their 
meeting that the identity ot fossils in strata geographically far apart, 
must lead to the inference that the beds were of different, not, as 
hitherto maintained, of the same age.” He never retracted this 
opinion up to his death in 1854. 

Yet it should here be said that De la Beche had before arrived at 
a similar conclusion from other data. But his reasonings on this 
point had produced little effect on geologists, else they could not 
have been so startled by Forbes’ communication. This chanced to 
meet my eye at an early period of my work as a teacher. Struck 
with the force of the objection to the common view, and not till some 
years after aware of De la Beche’s like opinion, which had been pub- 
lished in a work never much known in this country,’ as his ‘“Geolog- 
ical Observer” has been, I watched the effect of Forbes’ heresy upon 
geological writers. Were that effect measured by the direct notice 
his opinion has received from the chief authorities in the science, it 
would be set down as zero; for it is a singular fact that no edition of 
Lyell’s “ Elements,” or “ Principles,” nor the “ Manual” of Dana has 


1 Essay on Classification, p. 99. 

2 Traité élémentaire de Paléontologie, 4 vols. 8vo., and atlas, 4to. 
3 Memoir of Edward Forbes, by Wilson and Geikie, p. 294. 
4Memoir, p. 395. 

‘5 Researches in Theoretical Geology. 
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anywhere distinctly quoted or recognized the objection, though all 
these works frequently introduce Forbes’ observations and views on 
other important points. Yet the careful observer will not find evi- 
dence wanting that the seed sown has borne fruit. He will find 
guarded and qualified statement on the matter of identification. 
Thus in the last editions of Lyell’s “ Elements,” the latest bearing 
date of December, 1870, the author writes thus:' “Organic remains 
must be used as acriterion of the age of a formation, or of the contem- 
poraneous origin of two deposits in distant places, under much the 
same restriction as the test of mineral composition.” Prof. Dana, of 
whose world-wide reputation in geology, mineralogy, and zodlogy, 
Americans may well be proud, remarks in his “ Manual,”? “Identity 
of species of fossils proves approximately identity of age” of strata. 
Jukes, the friend of Forbes, and his colleague in the British Geolog- 
- ical Survey, alone speaks in explicit terms, in his “ Manual,” of the 
difficulty in determining the contemporaneity of distant formations 
by their fossils; but he does not take the strong ground of Forbes. 

Forbes did not leave on record the process by which he reached 
his conclusion. But knowing that he believed, that in every age, 
there have existed sea and dry land, and that consequently areas of 
subsidence must have been, as they are now, always limited; and 
holding besides as he did, and as most of us still do, the doctrine of 
single svecific centres, it is easy to conceive why to him identity 
of fossils in widely separated regions indicated only that at certain 
periods their conditions had been so similar as to fit them to support 
like forms of life, and that those periods, instead of being one and the 
same, were probably very far apart. In short, he maintained that 
indentity of fossils implied identity of conditions, nothing more. 

That we may not seem presumptuous in our further remarks on 
this delicate subject, let us employ, as far as possible, the testimony 
of men who are leaders in their respective departments, Indeed, but 
for the fact that the published views of two eminent English authors 
are now easily accessible to American readers, we should have kept 
silence upon the relations of geology to its theories. These writers 
recognize and maintain Forbes’ objection, though but one of them 
alludes to him by name; and to a certain extent they show the con- 
sequences it entails. 

Herbert Spencer’s essay on “‘Illogical Geology,” originally issued 
in an English quarterly, was republished in this country in 1864, 
and has therefore been long before the public. Prof. Huxley's 


2Students’ Elements of Geology: London, 1871, p.102. 7P.115. *%P. 407. 
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address to the Geological Society of London, on “Geological Con- 
temporaneity and Persistent Types of Life,” though delivered in 
1862, was only last autumn, with the author’s revision, republished 
at home and here in book form, with other articles making up the 
now famous volume entitled “Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews.” 
Both authors emphatically object to what we have termed the lead- 
ing theory of geology, as insufficient in its basis. A few brief and 
expressive passages will sharply define their position as to this and 
related points. 

Spencer begins with showing by clear examples from geological 
writers, ‘the way in which the science is still swayed by the crude 
hypothesis it set out with; so that even now, old doctrines that are 
abandoned as untenable in theory, continue in practice to mould the 
ideas of geologists, and to foster sundry beliefs that are logically 
indefensible.” He quotes extracts from Murchison’s “ Siluria,” 
which absolutely prove that after the author had, by his own confes- 
sion, been misled in respect to age of formations by relying on the 
old criterion of mineral character, he was yet governed in subsequent 
decisions by a “latent belief” in the worthless and rejected test. 
Spencer well remarks: “Is it not manifest, then, that the exploded 
hypothesis of Werner continues to influeuce geological speculation.” ? 

He comes next to the subject of groups of strata. The following 
are his own words: 


The Silurian system, the Devonian system, the Carboniferous system, 
etc., are set down in our books as groups of formations which every where 
succeed each other in a given order; and are severally everywhere of 
the same age. Though it may not be asserted that these successive sys- 
tems are universal, yet it seems to be tacitly assumed that they are so. 
In North and South America, in Asia, in Australia, sets of strata are 
assimilated to one or other of these groups; and their possession of 
certain mineral characters and a certain order of superposition, are 
among the‘ reasons assigned for so assimilating them. Though, prob- 
ably, no competent geologist would contend that the European classifi- 
cation of strata is applicable to the globe as a whole, yet most, if not 
all geologists write as though it were so. Among readers of works on 
geology, nine out of ten carry away the impression that the divisions of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary are of absolute and uniform applica- 
tion; that these great divisions are separable into sub-divisions, each of 
which is definitely distinguished from the rest, and is everywhere recog- 
nizable by its characters as such or such; and that in all parts of the 
earth, these minor systems severally began and ended at the same time.® 


1 Illustrations of Universal Progress, p.311. *Ib.,p. 334.  8Ib., p. 335, 
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He adds: “Now this belief that geologic ‘systems’ are universal 
is quite as untenable as the other. It is just as absurd when consid- 
ered & priori ; and itis equally inconsistent with the facts.”' Having 
adduced clear cases in support of his position, he remarks: ‘“ Yet so 
strongly is geological speculation swayed by the tendency to regard 
the phenomena as general instead of local, that even those most on 
their guard against it seem to be unable to escape its influence.”” 
He quotes an earnest protest of Lyell against this bias, a part of 
which is as follows: “It was in vain to urge as an objection the 
improbability of the hypothesis which implies that all the moving 
waters on the globe were once simultaneously charged with sediment 
of ared color,”* in accounting for the deposition of the red sand- 
stones and marls. 

And yet Spencer declares that notwithstanding this and numerous 
passages of like implication, Lyell seems himself not to be free from 
the bias, and proceeds to say : 


Though he utterly rejects the old hypothesis that all over the earth 
the same continuous strata lie upon each other in regular order, like the 
coats of an onion, he still writes as though geologic “‘systems”’ do thus 
succeed each other. A reader of his ‘‘ Elements” would certainly suppose 
him to believe that the primary epoch ended and the secondary epoch 
commenced all over the world at the same time,—that these terms really 
correspond to distinct universal eras in nature.‘ 


Lastly, Spencer takes up, to use his own words : 


The doctrine that strata of the same age contain like fossils, and that, 
therefore, the age and relative position of any stratum may be known 
by its fossils. While the theory that strata of like mineral characters 
were everywhere deposited simultaneously has been ostensibly aban- 
doned, there has been accepted the theory that in each geologic epoch 
similar plants and animals existed everywhere; and that, therefore, the 
epoch to which any formation belongs may be known by the organic 
remains contained in the formation. Though, perhaps, no leading 
geologist would openly commit himself to an unqualified assertion of 
this theory, yet it is tacitly assumed in current geological reasoning. 
This theory, however, is scarcely more tenable than the other. It can- 
not be concluded with any certainty, that formations in which similar 
organic remains are found, were of contemporaneous origin; nor can it 
be safely concluded that strata containing different organic remains are 
of different ages. To most readers these will be startling propositions ; 
but they are fully admitted by the highest authorities. Sir Charles 


1 Tllustrations of Universal Progress, p. 336. 
2Qb.,p. 337. Ib. p.388. 4Ib., p. 338. 
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Lyell confesses that the test of organic remains must be used “under 
very much the same restrictions as the test of mineral composition.” Sir 
Henry De la Beche, who variously illustrates this truth, gives, as one 
instance, the great incongruity there must be between the fossils of our 
carboniferous rocks and those of the marine strata deposited at the 
same period. But though, in the abstract, the danger of basing positive 
conclusions on evidence derived from fossils is clearly recognized, yet 
in the concrete this danger is generally disregarded. The established 
conclusions respecting the ages of strata, take but little note of it, and 
by some geologists it seems altogether ignored. Throughout his ‘“‘Siluria,”’ 
Sir Roderick Murchison habitually assumes that the same, or kindred 
species, lived in all parts of the earth at the same time.* 


Having verified his assertion respecting Murchison, by instances 
selected from the work named, he convicts Lyell of the same error. 
“Notwithstanding facts like these,” he says, “and notwithstanding 
his avowed opinion that the test of organic remains must be used 
‘under very much the same restrictions as the test of mineral compo- 
sition,’ Sir Charles Lyell, too, bases positive conclusions on this test, 
even where the community of fossils is slight and the distance great ;”’? 
and cites marked cases in proof. 

Huxley’s testimony on the matter in hand is brief and to the 
point; and let us observe that it comes to us, not as the opinion of 
the author in 1862, but in 1870, when the revised addresses were put 
in book form. He says: 


If the further question be put whether physical geology is in possession 
of any method by which the actual synchrony (or the reverse), of any 
two distant deposits can be ascertained, no such method can be heard of: 
it being admitted by all the best authorities that neither similarity of 
mineral composition, nor of physical character, nor even direct continuity 
of stratum, are absolute proofs of the synchronism of even approximate 
sedimentary strata: while, for distant deposits, there seems to be no 
kind of physical evidence attainable of a nature competent to decide 
whether they possess any given difference of antiquity. All competent 
authorities will probably assent to the proposition that physical geology 
does not enable us in any way to reply to this question: Were the 
British cretaceous rocks deposited at the same time as those of India, or 
are they a million of years younger, or a million of years older ?* 


He adds: “Is paleontology able to succeed where physical geology 
fails? Standazd writers on paleontology, as has been seen, assume 
that she can. They take it for granted that deposits containing 


1 Tllustrations of Universal Progress, pp. 339, 340. 2 Ib., p. 342. 
5 Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews, pp. 209, 210. 
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similar organic remains are synchronous, at any rate in a broad 
sense.” He proceeds to show the untenable nature of the ground 
they occupy, and elsewhere asks, “‘ Whether, after all, it might not be 
well for palzeontologists to learn a little more carefully that scientific 
ars artium, the art of saying ‘I don’t know’?”? 

Finally, Huxley makes this important declaration: 


For anything that geology or palaeontology are able to show to the 
contrary, a Devonian fauna and flora in the British Islands may have 
been contemporaneous with Silurian life in North America, and with a 
Carboniferous fauna and flora in Africa, It may beso; it may be other- 
wise. In the present condition of our knowledge, and of our methods 
one verdict, ‘‘not proven and not provable,”"—must be recorded against 
all the grand hypotheses of the paleontologist respecting the general 
succession of life on the globe. The order and nature of terrestial life 
as a whole, are open questions. Geology, at present, provides us with 
most valuable topographical records, but she has not the means of work- 
ing them into a universal history.* 


Accepting these passages from Spencer and Huxley as statements 
of most important truths, we wish, at the same time, to be fully 
understood as having no sympathy with the use which they make of 

them in the interests of their pet and pernicious philosophy of evo- 

lution in general, and of the Darwinian theory in particular. And 

we may properly claim that the foregoing testimony of both writers 

is not less, but rather the more valuable for our purpose, because it was 

given on the opposite side of the theological question than that for 

which we employ it. 

But as already intimated, the revelations of the dredge only began 
with Edward Forbes. His observations in the Aigean led him to 
suppose that the zero of animal life would be found at a depth of 
about 300 fathoms.* Within a few years past, as is well known, the 
British and Swedish governments, and our own, have provided for 
dredgings at great depths, too expensive to be undertaken at the 
charge of individual naturalists. The English dredgers have reached, 
in lat. 47° 38’ north, and long. 12° 08’ west from Greenwich, a 
depth of 2435 fathoms, and found, even there, living in no small 
numbers, large and highly organized animals. Deep-sea dredgings 
in the gulf stream have brought up a great variety of animals in a 
profusion rivalling that of shoal waters. It is practically proved 
that depth sets no limit to animal life; that many genera and species 


1 Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews, p. 210. Ib. p.206. Ib. p. 213. 
*See Memoir, p. 300. F 
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hitherto regarded as extinct and peculiar to ancient epochs, still 
survive; that cold and warm areas may co-exist close together, side 
by side, one tenanted by boreal, and another by temperate or tropical 
species. It is hardly necessary to observe that such facts contradict 
carrent geological theories, and afford additional: proof of the inade- 
quacy of their foundations. 

In Prof. Agassiz’s report on the dredgings in the Gulf Stream, 
dated November, 1869, and to be found printed in the “Bulletin of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy,”* occurs a passage of remarkable 
significance. It is this: 


There is one subject of scientific research, the connection of which 
with deep-sea soundings cannot fail to lead to unexpected results 
From what I have seen of the deep-sea bottom, I am already led to infer 
that among the rocks forming the bulk of the stratified crust of our 
globe, from the oldest to the youngest formation, there are probably 
none which have been formed in very deep waters. If this be so, we 
shall have to admit that the areas now respectively occupied by our conti- 
nents, as circumscribed by the 200 fathom curve or thereabout, and the 
oceans at greater depth, have from the beginning [mark the words from 
the beginning] retained their relative outline and position; the conti- 
nents having been at all times areas of gradual upheaval, with compara- 
tively slight oscillations of rise and subsidence, and the oceans at all 
times areas of gradual depression with equally slight oscillations. Now 
that the geological constitution of our continent is satisfactorily known 
over the greater part of its extent, it seems to me to afford the strongest 
evidence that this has been the case ; while there is no support whatever 
for the assumption that any part of it has sunk again to any very great 
depth after its rise above the surface of the ocean. The fact that upon 
the American continent, east of the Rocky Mountains, the geological 
formations crop out, in their regular succession, from the oldest azoic 
and primordial deposits to the cretaceous formation, without the slightest 
indication of a great subsidence, seems to me the most complete and 
direct demonstration of my proposition. Moreover, the position of the 
cretaceous and tertiary formations, along the low grounds east of the 
Alleghany range, is another indication of the permanence of the ocean 
trough, on the margin of which these more recent beds have been 
formed. Iam well aware that in a comparatively recent period, por- 
tions of Canada and the United States, which now stand six or seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, have been under water; but 
this has not changed the configuration of the continent, if we admit 
that the latter is in reality circumscribed by the 200 fathom curve 
of depth. 


Here we have, on the part of a distinguished leader in science, an 
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undisguised abandonment of the accepted and leading doctrine that 
continental and oceanic areas are not permanent, but interchangeable. 
Yet the latest standard publications of geological theories, as now 
held,—the last editions of Lyell’s “ Principles,” and of his “‘ Elements,” 
the latter not yet three months from the press,—recognize through- 
out this doctrine and its vast requirements. of time. A single 
sentence from the “ Elements” is conclusive in this respect; it is as 
follows: “We need not be surprised if we learn from geology that 
the continents and oceans were not always placed where they now 
are, although the imagination may well be overpowered when it 
endeavors to contemplate the quantity of time required for such 
revolutions.” 

In view of the foregoing testimony, how shall we avoid the con- 
clusion that several of the current leading theories of geology are 
hasty generalizations from insufficient data? And if so, it must follow 
that the old classifications and names to which they have given rise, 
serve at present to hamper rather than promote the advance of the 
science. If geology has not outgrown its theories, how is it that, as 
we have seen, the most cautious geologists are unable to write upon 
the questions and phenomena with which they are concerned, without 
falling into inconsistency? Is it not true that the old nomenclature of 
periods and systems necessarily keeps alive the original implications, 
and does not the need of arranging new data in some order, naturally 
result in their being thrust into classifications whose incongruity with 
the data is very glaring? And what hinders the casting off of out- 
grown theories but the tenacity of old associations, and unwillingness 
to confess with Huxley that a scheme that shall be of universal appli- 
cation is now impossible? 

Of Agassiz’s recent view,’ the logical results have not been publicly 
remarked, so far as we are aware. It is quite impossible, in the 
present aspect of theories, to conjecture how a rational system of 
geology can be built up, unless the old idea of the alternation of con- 
tinental and oceanic areas be abandoned. But this involves a revolu- 
tion on a grand scale. Agassiz’s supposition that “the continents 
have at all times been areas of gradual upheaval, with comparatively 
slight oscillations of rise and subsidence, and the oceans at all times 
areas of gradual depression, with equally slight oscillations,” furnishes, 
it would seem, a promising basis for a new geology. If westart with 
such a doctrine, the acknowledged simplicity and unity of North 
American geology is readily accounted for, as Agassiz has shown. 


1The idea of the permanence of oceanic and continental areas was first advanced by 
Professor Dana (Manual of Geology, 1863); but the doctrine was first fully stated by Agassiz. 
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But in such a scheme each continent must have its own history, for 
nearly connected as are the eastern and western continents upon the 
north (nearly enough to account for migrations of species through 
both from single specific centres of creation), and connected as is South 
with North America by an isthmus, yet lying between more eastern 
meridians, neither geological nor paleontological evidence, as we have 
already seen, can ever be expected to ae synchronism in the move- 
ments of their wholes or parts. 

Each new continent, if not subjected to very great disturbance in 
the general process of its upheaval, would exhibit, as North America 
does, “the geological formations cropping out in their regular suc- 
cession, from the oldest azoic and primordial deposits” to the latest, 
with clear evidence of the successive introduction of higher types of 
life to correspond to higher and higher conditions of theearth. Such 
a progress nothing heretofore said has, on our part, been intended to 
deny. And this is in strict accordance with what Agassiz maintains 
in his “Geological Sketches,”’ in these words: “For thirty years 
geology has been gradually establishing by evidence, the fulness and 
accuracy of which are truly amazing, the regularity in the sequence 
of the geological formations.” The geological history of each con- 
tinent would be best expressed in terms and classifications of its own. 

Should this new view be substantiated, its consequences would not 
stop with the limits of geology. It would at one stroke sweep away 
the foundation of the Darwinian theory and of the whole doctrine of 
evolution as now held, so essential to the purposes of materialism; 
for it points to the actual beginning of life as coeval with the earliest 
existing fossiliferous rocks, establishes the approximate completeness 
of the geological record, and the gratuitous nature of the assumption 
that untold millions of years are necessary to account for the facts of 
geology and paleontology. 

The advocates of the hypothesis of natural selection admit it to be- 
wholly untenable unless the geological record is acknowledged to be- 
a mere fragment,—the last chapter of the earth’s history,—and geo- 
logical time to be practically illimitable. Huxley concedes all this. 
in a single paragraph. He says :? 


Obviously, if the earliest fossiliferous rocks now known are coeval with 
the commencement of life, and if their contents give us any just con- 
ception of the nature and the extent of the earliest fauna and flora, the 
insignificant amount of modification which can be demonstrated to have 
taken place in any one group of animals or plants, is quite incompatible 


1P.207. 2Op. cit., p. 226. 
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with the hypothesis that all living forms are the results of a necessary 
process of progressive development, entirely comprised within the time 
represented by the fossiliferous rocks. 


And Wallace, co-author with Darwin of the theory that bears the 
name of the latter, admits in his ‘“‘ Malay Archipelago,”’ that “changes 
upon sea and land on a large scale,’—for which, in his “ Natural 
Selection,” he demands immense periods of time,—proceed “at a rate 
which measured by the time required for a change of species, must 
be termed rapid.” 

But the establishing of this theory of the permanence of continental 
and oceanic areas is by no means necessary to the overthrow of the 
Darwinian theory, which concerns us as an offshoot of the false pale- 
ontological notions already noticed, and as the very stronghold of the 
materialism of the day. But we shall not enter at any length upon 
the vexed question. ; 

Suffice it to say that, in the first place, while the advocates of 
natural selection claim that the facts of paleontology can never dis- 
prove the hypothesis, they admit that they can never prove it. 

In the next place, weighty objections against it remain unanswered. 
Indeed, as time proceeds, these may be said fairly to swarm. Thus 
that of Owen, first of comparative-anatomists and paleontologists of 
our time, and himself an evolutionist, has not been successfully met, 
viz., that though the hypothesis may account for the extinction of 
species, it fails to explain their origin.” 

Several objections drawn from paleontology and zodlogy, and ad- 
mirably expressed by Agassiz in his “Geological Sketches” and 
“Methods of Study in Natural History,” are not refuted. Then there 
are the strong objections raised by the Duke of Argyll in his “ Reign 
of Law,” and latest in time those of the English naturalist, Mivart, 
presented in his “Genesis of Species,” published since the opening 
of the present year, and reissued here only a few days since. His 
is regarded as the fairest and most successful argument against 
the sufficiency of the theory of natural selection, which has thus far 
been published. 

But the objections of one of the originators of the theory, Mr. 
Wallace,’ free as they are from the suspicion of unfriendly bias, will 
carry with them to many minds a degree of force, such as no words 
of an opponent could ever have. Wallace avows the entire insufficency 


1 Harper’s ed., p. 579. 
2 Anatomy of Vertebrates, vol. I1I, p. 798. 
3 Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection. 
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of the hypothesis to account for the origin of man by descent from 
the highest apes. 

Darwin's replies, in his “Descent of Man,” so recently from the 
London and New York press, are insufficient to meet the objections 
of Wallace. By the best of evidence then, Darwinism fails at a vital 
part. Powerless to bridge the chasm between man and the brutes, it 
cannot maintain its hold on the public mind. To fail at this cardinal 
point is to fail in all; and the theory must ere long pass from notice 
as so many other phases of the development hypothesis have already 
done. It seems to have culminated in England, at the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, held at Notting- 
ham in September, 1866; but it has for some time been manifestly losing 
ground in that country, as its insufficiency has become increasingly 
apparent. In this country scarcely a name eminent in science has 
been openly subscribed to the hypothesis. The Darwinian tide is at 
the present moment at its flood in rationalistic Germany; but even 
there the ebb will in due time surely follow. 

Yet it should not be overlooked that the Darwinian theory has 
rendered one important service to religion, which in the end will 
compensate for all the evil it has caused. The researches of Darwin 
upon the variations of species have removed the last difficulty to be- 
lief in the origin of mankind from one stock, drawn from the varieties 
of the races. No progressionist can ever again advocate the diversity 
of man’s origin. 

But a theory of development, as we all know, is not of itself neces- 
sarily inadmissible, either in a scientific or religious point of view. 
The rock upon which all such theories have hitherto split, is the fact 
that they have referred the process of development to a blind and 
unintelligent cause. What Newton said of astronomy holds true else- 
where as well: “The growth of new systems out of old ones, without 
the mediation of a divine power, seems to me apparently absurd.” A 
process of development guided by supernatural agency can be defended 
in the familiar words of Dr. Asa Gray: “that to do any work by an 
instrument must require, and therefore presuppose, the exertion rather 
of more than of less power, than to do it directly.”! The idea of a 
derivation of species from species through a few special acts of crea- 
tive power is no suggestion of the Darwinian theory, for it is older 
than that theory, having been advanced by Prof. Tayler Lewis, in 
1855, in his “Six Days of Creation.” Mr. B. G. Ferris, of Ithaca, 
in a brief, and it would seem hastily written pamphlet,’ advocates the 


1 Natural Selection not Inconsistent with Natural Theology: London, 1861, p. 55. 
3 Origin of Species: a New Theory: Ithaca, N. Y., 16mo., p. 17. 
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genevation of species from species through an extraordinary birth for 
each dependent on Divine intervention. 

As Prof. Dana testifies in a recent letter, published in the “In- 
dependent:”? “The idea of an evolution on a basis of natural causes 
has many advocates among the scientific men of the day, and appears 
to be gaining in favor.” Thus Mivart’s recent work, before named, 
sustains the view of an evolution of species through secondary laws, 
but laws “for the most part unknown.”? 

Every student of the vertebrate skeleton, every ornithologist, 
dredger, and botanical collector is familiar with facts that hint to him 
of the genesis of species from species. We confess to kave been at 
times momentarily tempted to follow in this direction. But yet from 
all such uncertain speculation, the mind has always gladly turned, if 
not fully to rest in the grand old view of unity of plan and special 
creations, at least to exclaim with Agassiz*: “It is my belief that 
naturalists are chasing a phantom in their search after some material 
gradation among created beings, by which the whole animal kingdom 
may have been derived by successive development fom a single germ, 
or from a few germs. . . . I confess that there seems to me to be a 
repulsive poverty in this material explanation that is contradicted by 
the intellectual grandeur of the universe; the resources of the Deity 
cannot be so meagre, that, in order to create a human being endowed 
with reason, he must change a monkey into a man.” 


Our review of the status of chemistry and geology, and incidentally 
of the Darwinian theory, indicates the necessity on the part of science 
of constant and watchful scrutiny of its own theories,—of sharp dis- 
crimination between speculation and fact. Has not religion reason 
to insist on the same distinction ? 

The sources of danger to religion from scientific theories seem not 
to have been sufficiently recognized. Omitting to notice all minor 
ones, let us glance at two only. 

And first, when the foundations of religion and science are com- 
pared, misapprehension of the nature and value of theories becomes 
especially mischievous. In the popular mind, science is held to be 
essentially demonstrative, and its verdict, therefore, is believed to lie 
beyond appeal; while the truths of religion, which cannot be demon- 
strated, are often regarded as resting upon evidences of a kind so 
inferior, that when religious truth and scientific dogma come into 


‘ 
1 March 16, 1871. 
2 Genesis ot Species, p. 306. 
8 Methods of Study in Natural History, preface, pp. iii. and iv. 
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antagonism, religion, it is supposed, must quietly withdraw and leave 
the field to science. Even the Christian, professing to “ walk by faith 
and not by sight,” sometimes seems to imagine that science walks by 
sight and never by faith. And yet, taking the word faith in its 
secondary sense of belief on probable evidence, science must walk the 
road of faith, or else stop short with the first step. 

Many of the results of science can be demonstrated in the strict 
sense of the word, that is, be shown to be necessary consequences of 
universal truths. But those higher truths without which there can 
be no science, those which make up the framework of all science, 
cannot be demonstrated, but rest only on probable evidence. Thus 
the evidence for the law of gravitation, the best established general 
truth of physical science, the foundation of astronomy, is of this kind, 
though the certainty of the conclusion expressed by this law is thought 
to be as great as that of any theorem in geometry. And it is because 
the moral certainty with which this and some other great laws of 
science are held, is as strong as the absolute certainty that arises from 
demonstration, that these laws are popularly regarded as demon- 
strated. Generalization, the process by which the mind arrives at 
wider truths, and without which facts are but loose sand in the grasp 
of the investigator, rests then on analogy; and not only so, but 
analogy has lead the student of nature to manifold observations that 
have conducted him to most important facts. Science, then, owes all 
its laws and many of its facts to analogy; but laws and facts are the 
whole material of science. 

What now is the basis of Christianity? We are told by the great 
analogist that, “natural religion is the foundation and the principal 
part of Christianity, though not in any sense the whole of it.” Natural 
religion has at its root a universal fact, the existence of the religious 
faculty in man (as much as any other an essential part of his mental 
constitution), which the better class of skeptics admit to be a fact of 
consciousness. Since the possession of the faculty presupposes the 
exercise of it, there follows the religious idea, the universal because 
intuitive conception of mankind, namely, that of the existence of a 
Supreme Being. And so completely has this conception been verified 
by analogical proofs derived from the constitution and course of na- 
ture, that from Newton’s day to ours, the greatest names of science 
attest that the evidence for the great fundamental truth of natural 
theology is, to say the least, as strong as that for the law of gravita- 
tion itself. Natural religion then rests upon a great fact and a 
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central truth which stands on as reliable a basis as the best established 
law of science. Or, if we adopt Herbert Spencer’s opinion that our 
consciousness of a Supreme cause is indestructible, and has a higher 
certainty than any other belief whatever, natural religion rests upon 
two facts of consciousness. 

But to complete the Christian system, revelation is added, which 
Bishop Butler styles “an authoritative publication of natural religion, 
and so affords the evidence of testimony for the truth of it.”" But 
what are the credentials of revelation itself? First, and to many 
minds sufficient alone, is the fact that its wonderful vehicle exists, 
the Holy Scriptures, which in their excellence are inexplicable as the 
product of man’s intellectual and moral faculties, and capable of being 
accounted for only as inspired of God; yet, for the satisfaction of those 
who need further proof, they are powerfully attested by historical 
evidence of their genuineness, and hence by the historical reality of 
the miracles they record, not one of which is greater than that which 
gave the word of God its origin. 

Revelation and natural religion, complements of each other, insepa- 
rable, standing or falling together, proceeding from one author, perfect 
in their harmony, each in a surprising degree confirming, illustrating 
and enforcing the teachings of the other, make one system, which 
stands on a solid ground-work of fact and analogy. So far then as 
the nature of their foundations is concerned, science has no advantage 
over religion. 

But the greatest mischief to religious belief that springs from 
scientific theories is, that they furnish to skepticism its most dan- 
gerous weapons for attacks on faith. But theories that can be thus 
turned against religion have in the past been always such as time has 
proved to be unsound. This truth has appeared obvious in our review | 
of the atomic theory and some of the leading hypotheses of geology. 
The same might be shown from the history of astronomy. The 
nebular hypothesis, never established as a law, never more than pro- 
visionally accepted as a convenient scaffolding for the builders of the 
science to stand upon, is the only thing that skepticism has ever found 
in astronomy useful for its ends. But the undisguised purpose of 
Laplace in proposing the nebular hypothesis was to sustain atheism, 
by furnishing an offset to the expressed conviction of Sir Isaac Newton,’ 
that the “admirable arrangement of the solar system cannot but be 
the work of an intelligent and most powerful being.” And in view 
of what has been, is not the believer authorized strongly to suspect the 


1 Analogy, part II,chap.I.  % Quoted by Pres. Hitchcock, Religion of Geology, p. 288. 
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soundness of any theory that can be effectually perverted to the uses 
of irreligion? 


If the views thus advanced are in any good degree correct, 
formal application of them is superfluous, and we will close with a 
few suggestions. 

It is evident that the Christian teacher should maintain the attitude 
not of an unquestioning recipient, but of an alert and intelligent ques- 
tioner of whatever science may offer for his acceptance. This implies 
the thorough study of science on his part; and without such training, 
we are bold to say, he lacks a part of his equipment that is at this 
day essential. None but the specialist can be expected to master the 
details of any department of nature, but there is a broad and general 
knowledge of scientific principles within the reach of every faithful 
student, which, if applied under the guidance of sound sense, will both 
save from error and suffice in any conflict with unbelief disguised 
under the stolen livery of science. 

Again, we remark that the Christian teacher, armed with needful 
knowledge, is the last man that ought to fear science. He should 
not hesitate to challenge scientific opinions for which he cannot 
discover sufficient grounds. In so doing, he will surely incur the 
charge of being “unscientific,” one that still carries strange terror 
with it, but which, looked in the face, shrinks into a nursery bug- 
bear. Because Newton wrote the words already quoted, that the 
“admirable arrangement of the solar system cannot but be the work 
of an intelligent and most powerful Being,” Laplace accused him 
of having “deviated from the method of true philosophy.” Hugh 
Miller has been styled a “theologian studying geology, ... so far 
committed to a foregone conclusion that he could not become a 
philosophical geologist.” Highly as we appreciate the judicial atti- 
tude and feeling in science, we may ask why is the Christian studying 
astronomy or geology necessarily less philosophic than the atheist or 
the materialist pursuing the same? Does Huxley tread the path of 
pure science when he says of Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” that “old 
ladies of both sexes consider it a decidedly dangerous book, .. . 
while every philosophical thinker hails it as a veritable Whitworth 
gun in the armory of liberalism”?? No, it is time the charge of 
being unscientific were retorted upon those who so freely make it. 
We believe it to be true of all times, that in the scientific discussions 
which have been conducted on the one hand by the avowed supporters 


1 Herbert Spencer, op. cit., p. 353. 2 Huxley, op. cit., p. 255. 
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of revelation, and on the other by all other persons, the advantage 
both in scientific spirit and method has been oftenest with the religious 
writers. Compare, for instance, the surprisingly lcose and sometimes 
pretentious and unfair reasonings of Lubbock on archeology, and 
above all his inane savage-theory, with the stricter method, the candor, 
and the modest spirit of his effectual demolisher, the Duke of Argyll.’ 
Compare, too, the investigations of Faraday, who would never follow 
theory one step farther than he could apply the test of fact, with the 
speculations of Darwin in his latest work,? where we are obliged to 
make enormous strides from premise to conclusion in accompanying 
one whom we early learned to respect and love through his delightful 
“Voyage of a Naturalist.” 

We rejoice that those who sneer at the idea of “Christian science,” 
as a great need of the world, cannot sneer at the “Christian scientist.” 
The illustrious Faraday, pronounced by his distinguished pupil and 
colleague, Tyndall,* to have been “ the greatest experimental philoso- 
pher the world has ever seen,” was a man of most humble and child- 
like faith. One cannot read the story of that beautiful life without 
the conviction that tenderness of conscience and purity of heart had 
very much to do in adjusting the noble intellect for its lofty work, 
—that in him philosophy was deeply the debtor to faith. 

We repeat it, Christian science is one of the chiefest wants of the 
world. Physical forces let loose would bring material chaos; so in- 
tellectual forces unrestrained by faith and conscience work moral and 
political destruction, such as we see to-day in the scientific capital of 
the world. The bane of science is an all-pervading materialism, 
which, deny it who may, exists not through but in spite of science, 
and uses for tools spurious theories, started in its name. At the root 
of materialism is the cause of all modern unbelief, lack of faith in the 
supernatural, so recognized by Guizot‘* and our own writers. And 
the real motive of many of the false hypotheses with which the times 
abound, may be traced, as another has said, to “desperate reluctance 
to admit a supernatural cause.”® By multiplying the links in the 
chain of secondary causes, the great First Cause is put afar off in the 
vain hope that at length it will disappear from view, for the logical 
result and necessary end of materialism is stark atheism. There is 
no half-way house between faith and atheism, the world must accept 


1 Primeval Man. 

2 Descent of Man. 

* Faraday as a Discoverer; New York, 1868, p. 147. 
*L’Eglise et la Société chrétienne en 1861. 

5 Fisher, Supernatural Origin of Christianity, p. 29. 
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the one or the other. But the materialist’s theory of causation is 
neither the natural nor necessary result of scientific thought; for 
by-and-by shall it surely appear that the Christian theory is the 
teaching of science as much as of revelation. To hasten the coming 
of that day when science shall no longer appear to be the foe, but as 
she truly is, the coadjutor of faith, let all religious teachers strive 
together, whether they occupy pulpits or instructors’ chairs. But 
that day cannot be established in its fulness, until alienation of the 
human heart from nature’s God, shall cease to pervert the judgment 
of man in the study of his works. 


CuarLes E. HAMLIn. 
WATERVILLE, MAINE, 


























THE RATIONAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


HAT is our state? How came we into this state? Has it a 
past? Will it have a future? What will be the character of 

that future? are questions which are constantly forcing us think. 
Our thought excites often deep emotion. We feel because we think, 
and think, as we believe, deeply. Real difficulties engross our 
thoughts, speculations may stir or fire our fancy, but they do not 
satisfy the cravings of the immortal mind. Thinkers, reasoners, 
philosophers, are all at work, aiming to solve the problems of past 
being, or present being, or of no being. Occasionally they startle 
sluggish intellects with their exclamation, Hureka ! what has been 
discovered? Boastful minds claim progress. Physicists aver that 
the present age surpasses all past in the number and variety of the 
results of scientific progress. In the novelty of strange things 
presented to him, man supposes that his ancestors did not enjoy 
equal light with himself. Progress may have been made and may 
be now making, but much of what has been, or is, or is to be, is 
merely history repeating itself in a new dress and with new colors. - 
But our origin and our destiny are the two most important ques- 
tions which concern us. From whence came we? Whither shall we 
go? are the questions which stir us. Is this world to be the last of 
our being? Shall we live hereafter, individual, spiritual, immor- 


tal? Shall our individuality cease when soul separates from the 
(80) 
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body, and will all social ties be sundered at the grave’s mouth? 
Will memory and love be limited by death? Is hope merely a myth? 
Is faith no foundation, no reality? Is our only eternity the eternity 
of an atom, our only immortality the immortality of a rock? Must 
we believe nothing which is not mathematically true? Must we 
have no creed which cannot be sustained by the great principles of 
human logic? Is reason the only teacher, and is faith unworthy a 
place in the science of mind or in the superior suggestions of pure 
and undefiled religion? These unspeakably great questions suggest 
another greater. How does the rational contrast with the super- 
natural? Let us briefly consider each singly and both together. 

1. Has rationalism always been exhibited ?—Its advocates have — 
been called by many names, according to the varied suggestions of 
their different minds. In all ages it has taken the form of scepticism. 
Men have been taught that a certain measure of doubt was always 
necessary to the true evolution of truth. They have been taught, or 
imagined that they have been taught, to revere Truth as the great 
goddess of all intellectual or soul liberty. They have elected and 
consecrated Reason to be the great high-priest at her altars. Hence, 
in every form of society, rude or cultivated, antediluvian or post- 
diluvian, rationalism has been exemplified. It is no new offshoot of 
Egyptian legerdemain. It is no scion just clipped from the excessive 
studies of German neology. It was not cradled in the laboratories 
of scientific France. Cotemporary with human development, and in 
its every phase, has rationalism been exhibited. It has been the 
boast of youth, the vain glory of imbecile age. It has controlled false 
prophets; it has staggered the true. It would shroud man in moral 
darkness rather than bring him to the pure fountain of social 
truth. The truth which alembic, crucible, retort, microscope or 
telescope only ascertain, is the truth of rationalism. As man rises 
in his own esteem, the earth, the heavens, God, eternity, infinity and 
immortality fall. The more he thinks he knows, the less he thinks 
there is to be known or worth knowing. Inflamed by passion and 
bigoted in individual opinion, man too often assumes rationalism, 
only too soon to discover to the world that he has thrown around 
him the mantle of excessive charity for a vicious, sinful nature. 

2. The preachers of rationalism.—These have been both ancient 
and modern. ‘The serpent, referred to in Genesis iii. 4, 5, represents 
the first great preacher of rationalism. ‘He said unto the woman, 
Ye shall not surely die, for God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as God, 
knowing good and evil.” Man's long train of woes followed this 
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primeval form of scepticism. Celsus expounded his theory of reason 
in religion, when he controverted the positions of Origen touching 
the truths of Christianity. D’Alembert, during the French reign 
of terror, as he resisted the assumptions of the Roman See, strove to 
subject the principles of true religion to the analysis of scientific 
savans. Voltaire, in a Philosophical (?) Dictionary, explains suo 
more, every fact of biblical truth on the principles of natural causes 
and effects. Gibbon, with rare genius and fascinating style, in his 
fifteenth chapter of the “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
philosophically delineates the rise and progress of Christianity upon 
principles wholly accordant with human reasoning. Hume, in his 
essays on “ Miracles” and the “Human Understanding,” assumes that 
nothing should be believed which is above reason or contrary to it, 
and with a breath brushes away foundation and superstructure of the 
Christian faith. Paine, in his “Age of Reason,” by ribald jests, by 
obscene allusions, by pompous parade of superficial learning, made 
the effort to climb to the giddiest height of rationalistic speculation. 
Parker has developed his theory of truth, which places Mahomet, 
Luther, Calvin, and Jesus all on the same platform, peers, mighty 
men, mighty reformers. He teaches that sin is development; that 
when we sin we advance, hence, the more we sin the less we will 
have to sin. Emerson and Frothingham, of the same school, prove 
how much of human there is in inspiration, and how little of divine 
there is in revelation. Nott and Gliddon and the author of “ Ariel,” 
in their speculations on the unity of the race, suggest the tests by 
which the whole text of God’s holy Word may be completely over- 
thrown or utterly emasculated. Strauss writes a “Life of Jesus,” 
and well may the devout disciple of the great Master say, as Mary 
Magdalen said at the sepulchre, “They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him.” Renan, with an afflu- 
ence of beautiful imagery ; with a critical knowledge of the scenery of 
the Holy Land; with a thorough study of the manners and customs 
of ancient times, has written another life of the Great Teacher, in 
which Jesus appears the most wonderful man in a semi-barbaric age, 
among a people unused to art, or science, or reason, and ‘swayed by 
rare powers of personal persuasion and the genial influence of a 
noble presence. 

Thus the preachers of rationalism, in every age, by tongue and 
pen, by poetry and prose, by oratory and rhetoric, have aimed at the 
same thing, the overthrow of the Christian temple, the demolition of 
its altars, and the utter destruction of its sacred oracles. Darwin, 
in his “Origin of Species,” opens, too, the door for free speculation 
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upon man’s immortality. Huxley raises questions, in his “ Physical 
Basis of Life,” which starts imagination on the wing, and amazes 
even the ambitious sceptic with the intricacies of ‘“ Protoplasm.” 

Ambitious men! Vaulting souls! How much do ye resemble 
the artificers of Babel’s ancient tower! How certain is it that a 
similar result will flow from your scientific quests ! 

3. The work of rationalism.—It professes great jealousy for the 
harmony of truth. Truth, to the Rationalist, is science, and science 
is truth. Even preachers of supernaturalism sometimes entertain us 
with their arguments to prove that the Christian religion is a scientific 
revelation. Rationalism is a very Proteus, with chameleon capacity 
for colors. At one time, with Priestley and Channing, it is wild with 
the excited attempt to disprove not only all dualisms, but all trinities. 
It sees neither in the mathematical symbols of nature, nor in the explicit 
teachings of one grand revelation of God to man, three persons in one 
Creator and Governor, the triune God. It only sees the only God, with- 
out an equal divine Son, without an equal Holy Spirit, the sight of 
whom is only another name for Deism, alike the offspring of pure Judaism 
and pure natural religion. Inits overweening jealousy for thesacredness 
of scientific truth, it sees in the Holy Scripture numerous passages 
which it fails or is incompetent to harmonize with its own dicta. It 
refuses to believe that there is no harmony in human opinion, and 
as stoutly denies the harmony of the Word with the character of the 
one supreme Creator. Learning the most profound and rare, apos- 
tolic piety and sanctified genius, have been exhibited by Horne and 
Stackhouse, Shuckford and Prideaux, Horsley and Owen,’ Poole and 
Calmet, Warburton and Kitto,Calmet and Robinson, Conybeare and 
Howson, cum multis aliis, to prove clearly the beautiful harmony be- 
tween God’s word and God’s character. And yet legion is the name of 
the numbers of the toilers at the labors of rationalism. Spiritualism 
has essayed its belief in communications from the land of spirits to 
denizens on this terrestial sphere. Fathers send messages to their 
sons, sons to their fathers, mothers to daughters, daughters to 
mothers, philosophers to unskilled day-laborers, orators and states- 
men to teachers and preachers. Tables tip and move, unseen hands 
rap and write, and it is claimed that invisible spirits mark their 
presence and their messages upon visible matter. Odylic action 
and reaction, electrical currents, and biological impressions are 
all strangely confounded with this apparently mysterious delusion. 
Stranger comminglings of rational and supernatural can nowhere be 
found in the whole rich domain of history. Rationalism develops itself 
among the believers in the universal salvation of our race. It fiercely 
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argues the injustice of the eternal punishment of immortal souls for 
sins committed in a finite state. It forgets all considerations touching 
infinite moral qualities of actions, infinite values, and an infinite atone- 
ment, the only remedial scheme promotive of eternal happiness. It 
exhibits itself in localizing hell on earth, and making natural con- 
scicnce the only devil. It shows its hostility to revelation in teaching 
that acwy means ever, only an age, and that awyo¢ does not mean 
eternal. Pure ritualism is rationalism under another name. Dis- 
trusting the divine declaration that “we walk by faith, not by sight,” 
it sets up the symbol for adoration, and gives undeserved credit to 
genuflexions, obeisances, surplice, mitre, chants, and intonings. All 
these may comport with the supernatural, all may be employed by 
the evangelical, but they all imply the superior importance of sight 
and sound to faith. Regeneration through water, and salvation 
through the word alone, set up the letter for the spirit, and substitute 
reason for faith. . . 

Thus there is overt rationalism, which wages war openly against 
all that is supernatural in religion, and makes men Deists, Universal- 
ists, Socinians, and Atheists. And there is occult rationalism, which 
weaves its web of scientific speculation into doctrines of the gospel, 
and addresses itself to human senses in captivating scenic repre- 
sentations under the roofs of consecrated houses devoted to the wor- 
ship of the one true and living God. It may, therefore, be solemnly 
declared that at this hour one grand antagonist of spiritual Christianity 
is rationalism, overt and occult. 

4. The rationalistie mode of reasoning.—Leaving out of sight the 
belief in a superhuman intelligence held by all nations, sceptics 
object that travellers have found tribes without any idea whatever of 
God. Thus rationalists strive to prove that the history of the race 
does not comport with the general history of man. The favorite form of 
argument with speculative thinkers is the ontological proof. Anselm 
expresses it in these words: God is “aliquid quo nihil majus cogitart 
potest. Id quo majus cogitari nequit, non potest esse in intellectu 
solo. Existit ergo, procu dubw aliquid quo majus cogitari non valet, 
in intellectu et in re.” The sequence of this form of statement is simply 
this, that God necessarily exists; hence, necessary existence is an 
essential element in our idea of God. But God declares “I am that 
Iam.” No other thought reaches deeper, no other utterance is more 
authoritative, explicit, or glorious. Seneca states his true character 
in these remarkable words, “‘ He is a vast and incomprehensible being, 
great without limits, and he doeth whatsoever pleaseth him:” Ration- 
alism appeals both to cosmological and teleological proofs. These the 
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advocates of spiritual truth have been able successfully to meet with 
stronger proofs drawn from the same sources, while the moral proof 
which superraturalists can urge against rationalists place all scepti- 
cism at defiance. In a word, it may be alleged that the rationalistic 
mode of reasoning asserts that nothing is to be believed which is not 
capable of logical proof, drawn from irrefragable premises; that 
nothing is worthy of credence which does not harmonize with the 
axioms of physics. Such a mode of reasoning leaves no margin 
. except for facts and their logical sequences. 

As a counterpoise to man’s scepticism, the allwise Creator has 
ordained that supernatural proof shall be received as evidence both 
of his existence and his revelation. 


When did the Supernatural first reveal itself? 


Creation is a supernatural fact. Revelation is a supernatural fact. 
Jesus of Nazareth is a supernatural fact. Christianity is a supernatural 
fact. Whilea “natural event is any link ina chain of dependent causes 
and effects, is a part of the established order of creation in the sphere 
to which it belongs, and indicates and expresses the transcendence of 
the creative power, the supernatural is the transcendent act of God 
in the realm of matter or of mind. The supernatural first exhibits 
itself with the very first manifestation of Deity.” The supernatural 
exhibited itself when He took dust of the earth and moulded it after 
his own similitude and breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of 
life. The idea of the supernatural is one natural incident of human 
life, and consonant with its own common experience. Man naturally 
looks upward and forward. The composition of the word, in Greek, 
expresses an existence, and signifies to turn th2 eyes upward. There 
seems to be in man an ever during longing to spring out of himself 
and rise upward. Yet, seeing the higher, and knowing the better, 
we choose the worse, and follow the lower. 

1. The history of the supernatural.— Have miracles always been 
performed? Are they the requisite seals of the divine commission ? 
Can inspiration or revelation be made manifest without miraculous 
agency? If miracles are probable, of course they must be possible, 
for even Huxley declares that to “deny the possibility of miracles 
seems to me quite as unjustifiable as speculative atheism.” 

Theodore Parker places all the religions of the world on the basis 
of the supernatural, or rather declares that the authors of religions 
presume todo so. “All the great historic forms of religion,” says 
he, ‘the Brahminic, the Hebrew, the Classic, Buddhistic, Christian, 
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and Mohammedan, profess to have come miraculously from God, not 
normally from man, and in spite of the excellence which they contain 
and the vast service the humblest of them has done, yet each must 
ere long prove a hindrance to human welfare. Christianity is one 
form of religion among many.” This is the theology of rationalistic 
pantheism. The positivist does not therefore deny that miracles 
have had apparent existence and have been supports to excellent 
systems, but developing his idea of anti-supernaturalistic tendencies, 
affirms that we have to do only with the real, and that all causes 
external to matter or transcendental are simple myths, and that the 
supernatural is unknown and impossible. Dr. Dodge says, in his able 
treatise on the ‘“ Evidences of Christianity,” from-which some state- 
ments are herein derived, that : 


Comte’s latest speculations only show how impossible it is to set aside 
the claims of religion. He would ignore the supernatural, but he must 
have something to worship, and so he idealizes humanity and bows down 
to the idol of his fancy. But it is humanity realized, humanity assumed, 
the God-man who alone can answer the cry of the race. The secularism 
which prevails in England is only positivism applied to the practical 
duties of life. If it could only be carried out we should have at best a 
Chinese civilization, void of great hopes or fears or aspirations, and inca- 
pable of great sacrifices, and serve to end in the grossest materialism. 


2. The false teachers of the supernatural.—Classical literature of 
the era of Plato and Virgil abounds with the supernatural. The 
believers in Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Mars, Bacchus, and Mercury, 
found another Samson in Hercules, and countless miracles at Roman 
and Grecian altars. The “blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” 
immortal Homer, presents in the Iliad the whole council of heroic 
gods and goddesses working miracles. Virgil, no less, in the Mneid, 
displays their supernatural principles, attracting national awe and 
wonder. And the relics of the worship of Thor and Woden furnish 
the testimonials to their divinity in miracles performed. Mahomet 
supported an imposture of larger proportions than the world has 
ever witnessed before or since by extraordinary claims of the super- 
natural. To cover guilt and to support vice divine inspiration was 
appealed to; to justify adultery and lust, revelation and a divine 
commission was pleaded. Mormonism, too, claims the supernatural. 
The descendants of Joseph Smith, and the satellites of Brigham 
Young, aver the supernatural character of the revelations of the 
Book of Mormon. * 


3. The true teachers of supernaturalism.—Admitting the Bible 
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as a divine revelation, we find throughout its pages abundant exam- 
ples of true preachers. Noah, of the antediluvian period; Abraham 
and Moses, of the postdiluvian age; Samuel and Elisha, of the 
age of Judges; David and Solomon, of the period of poet, prophet, 
king ; Isaiah and Jeremiah, of the prophetic period; the apostles 
and disciples of the early Christian church; the fathers and martyrs 
of subsequent ages; true and genuine believers of every age, have 
been the authorized preachers of supernatural truth. 

Contrasts not seldom exhibit the superiority of divine truth over 
nature’s truth. Theodore Parker, under the pretence of religion, 
declared that ‘the common forms of idolatry among the pious were, 
first, the Bible; second, Jesus Christ.” ‘I seidom use the word sin, 
it is damaged phraseology, tainted with infamous notions of man and 
God. . . . . I think the Christian doctrine of sin is the devil’s 
own, and I hate it, hate it utterly.” Adoniram Judson kneels 
before God with the last leaf of the Burman Bible in his hands, 
imploring forgiveness for all the sins which had polluted his labors 
in writing, and then writes to Heman Lincoln: “I have never done 
a single action which can claim the least merit or praise.” Which 
the true preacher? Which the false? Which prefer, the rationalist 
or the supernaturalist ? 

4. The work of the supernatural.—It is to prove that there is a 
God; that man is immortal; that there will be a resurrection and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. A priori reasoning cannot 
establish these great doctrines, hence a resort to a posteriori reasoning. 
We observe effect, and trace it logically to its cause, or to what alone 
can be acknowledged cause. In so doing we follow the universal 
reasoning of analogy, that mode of reasoning to which all science, 
all knowledge, owe more than to all other processes of argument. 
The doctrine of the supernatural asserts divine interposition in crea- 
tion. The earth has preserved its record of a divine presence and 
power in all its ancient strata. There have been periods, interven- 
tions, and catastrophes, all, however, indicative of divine presence and 
providence. Dana says, “At the close of long periods and epochs 
there were nearly universal extinctions, followed by creations.” Cor- 
bigné says, “Twenty-seven times have distinct creations re-peopled 
all the earth with plants and animals, following each time some geo- 
logical disturbance which had totally destroyed living nature.” Hall 
says, “Of the succcession and coming in of new species we have 
everywhere the most palpable evidence.” Hitchcock affirms that 
““We may set it down as one of the established facts in paleontology 
that the earth has several times changed its inhabitants, as many as 
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six times at least. So entirely, that with the exception of the tertiary 
and alluvial, not a species is common to two adjoining groups, and 
as many as twenty-five times have the faunas and floras been so dis- 
tinct as to prove their origin equally distinct.” Science attests “that 
new living organisms came into being by a creative process, tran- 
scending all the force of nature.” But the hypothesis of “simple 
development” has been assumed to avoid the force of the “testimony 
of science.” The “development theory” of the author of “The 
Vestiges of Creation” has been pretty thoroughly exploded. The 
true doctrine is that of revelation; that there was an original and 
perfect creation of distinct and independent species; that created 
beings, as well as all other organisms, are gradually developed, and 
thus “ growth succeeds creation.” And still Agassiz, Darwin, and 
Huxley, are the apostles of the “simple development” theory, while 
they disagree as to the mutability of species. Cuvier proved from 
investigations, “that species are fixed.” Agassiz says, “ Nothing 
furnishes the slightest argument in favor of the mutability of species.” 
Hitchcock remarks, “If the doctrine of transmutation of species be 
true, we ought to find ten thousand intermediate formations.” Dar- 
win, of a school opposite to Hitchcock, admits that all eminent 
paleontologists have often vehemently maintained the immutability 
of species. Science does not support the theory of the transmutation 
of species. Observation of the effects of any of the above hypo- 
thetical transmuting influences in changing any known species has 
not been recorded. And past experience of the chance aims of 
human fancy, unchecked and unguarded by observed facts, shows how 
widely they have ever glanced away from the golden centre of truth. 
The supernatural, therefore, aims to subordinate the rational, and 
lead science to the great truths of God and his Son, the Mediator of 
the new and better covenant. 

5. The strength of reasoning in favor of the supernatural_—Human 
depravity in all ages has made divine intervention necessary to save 
mankind from the whirlpool of destruction. Vice has obscured man’s 
moral vision. Immorality has dwarfed his intellectual powers. In 
his sin he has enshrouded himself in misery, and has been driven on 
by furious currents, by fiery fevers, by chilling blasts, into mael- 
stroms of despair. He has looked up to the heavenly bodies hopeless. 
He has appealed to his fellow-man in vain. He has questioned 
nature and implored it to give him light; but nature has been as 
silent as the tombs of the Pharaohs, and its light has been as feeble 
as the flickerings of ignis fatui. The best utterances of the high- 
priests of nature have yielded little comfort and no sure instruction. 
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Nor have the giant minds of philosophers past and gone afforded 
solutions of the constantly recurring problems of past, present, or 
future existence. The need of the supernatural is patent. How 
God would make himself known, how he would reveal himself, no 
a priori reasoning has either affirmed or established; nor can a priort 
reasoning give us that certain light. We must believe that God 
revealed himself supernaturally before Christ came, and revealed 
himself im Christ’s coming. We plead the world’s absolute want of 
divine revelation, divine intervention, or supernatural agency, as our 
high reason for the manifestation of the supernatural. All this, the 
deist, the rationalist, the pantheist, and the positivist reject. The 
‘battle has been often fought and on different grounds, and as variously 
and completely won by the champions of supernaturalism. Butler, 
in the “Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature,” 
put to flight the rationalists of his time. Warburton, Leland, and 
Cudworth have in their treatises placed the banner of revelation yet 
higher over the field of controversy; and in power of logic irresistibly 
wielded, Butler, Warburton, Leland, and Cudworth have not met in 
Voltaire, Paine, Hume, Bolingbroke, Priestley, or any of any later 
school, “‘foemen worthy of th«ir steel.” 

6. The supernatural in ,evelation culminates in Jesus Christ.— 
Renan and Strauss, Bruno Bauer, and Newman declare that Christ 
was an extraordinary man, and was probably educated by the Hssenes. 
Miserable delusion! They cannot rob him of his character of God. 
He was a supernatural being. He fed five thousand with five loaves 
and two small fishes. He turned water into wine at Cana. Thus 
he proved his mastery of nature’s properties. He heals the absent 
son of a nobleman and evinces dominion over conditions of time and 
space. He stills a raging storm and walks on the waters of the sea 
of Galilee, and exhibits control of the laws of nature. He unstops 
deaf ears, gives sight to the blind, causes the lame to walk, stays the 
progress of fever, staunches an issue of blood, raises the dead, and 
demonstrates his power over physical evil. He casts out devils, and 
proves his power over spiritual evils. He raises himself from the 
dead, ascends to heaven, and manifests entire command of his own 
person and destiny. His life was perfect. He claimed to be sinless. 
His followers never disputed it, and Christians have ever founded 
their hope eternal upon his perfect, sinless nature. He was the 
Great Teacher. He was the Great Tempted. He was the Great 
Persecuted. He was the Great Crucified. The world can find no 
good grounds for fault in the character which he assumed. The 
civilization which has flowed from his teachings and character, the 
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pure happiness consequent thereon, stand out marvels to the world’s 
admiration, not explicable upon the principles of rationalism, and 
only to be explained upon the apostolic declaration, “There is one 
God, and one mediator between God and man, the man Jesus Christ, 
God manifest in the flesh.” 

With ‘such a contrast, which shall we prefer,—the cold, cheerless 
speculations of rationalism, suggestive of no future, no immortality, 
no social reunions beyond the dark river, no happy associations with 
purified natures, no everlasting harmony, no infinite joy or peace, no 
Saviour, no God, no heaven; or the enlivening revelations of super- 
natural truth, offering hope in life, joy in death, the rod and staff 
through the dark valley, the sceptre at the goal, the crown from the~ 
throne, the robe in the mansion, and the throne among the princes 
in everlasting light? Let us make our choice now. Let our lives 
correspond with our creed, and 


Count life by virtues, these will last 
When life’s lame-footed race is o’er; 

And these, when earthly joys are past, 
Shall cheer us on a brighter shore. 


Labor is ours so long as life lasts; and while this fearful struggle 
is waging, not new, but under new names and with new leaders, aim- 
ing to demolish Christianity, it should be ours to take rank boldly 
among the foremost warriors in the great struggle for the supremacy 
of truth. Nor should we cease our vigils and our toils until 


The voice of singing, 
Flows joyfully along, 
And hill and valley ringing 
With one triumphant song, 
Proclaim the contest ended, 
And Him who once was slain, 
Again to earth descended 
In righteousness to reign. 


In a time of fearful portents, abundant with woes, we live. We 
live at a period when the picture Pollok draws of the world’s consum- 
mation is too painfully, fearfully true of the present hour: 


Satan raged loose, Sin had her will, and Death 
Enough. Blood trod upon the heels of blood, 
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Revenge, in desperate mood, at midnight met 
Revenge, War brayed to War, Deceit deceived 
Deceit, Lie cheated Lie, and Treachery 

Mined under Treachery, and Perjury 

Swore back on Perjury, and Blasphemy 

Arose with hideous Blasphemy, and Curse 

Loud answering Curse ; and drunkard stumbling fell 
O’er drunkard fallen; and husband husband met 
Returning from each other's bed defiled ; 

Thief stole from thief; and robber on the way 
Knocked robber down; and Lewdness, Violence, 
Ana Hate met Lewdness, Violence, and Hate. 


Rationalism affords no hope that such a picture may ever be 
effaced. Supernatural religion alone affords the consolation that 
peace on earth and good will among men will finally ‘and universally 
triumph. 


WILLIAM CAREY CRANE. 
INDEPENDENCE, TEXAS. 











THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF HUMAN GOVERNMENT. 


HERE are few subjects which need to be examined more circum- 
spectly than the one proposed for consideration in this paper. For 

it is evident from the air of easy assurance with which many profess 
to solve the problems offered by it, that they have not yet discovered 
all the difficulties of the task. When, for instance, it is said that 
Christianity is the one true religion, that a particular state or govern- 
ment is Christian, and that this state is therefore bound to give the 
benefit of its honor; if not its aid, to the Christian religion, positions 
are taken which involve very serious consequences. For unless there 
is some way of determining just what the Christian religion is, and 
just what makes a government Christian, and just what favor in kind 
and amount the government should show to that religion, these posi- 
tions virtually endorse all the wrongs against individual faith and 
conscience which have tormented and, we think, disgraced Christen- 
dom in the past. But a way of determining these points for the 
government, in such a manner as to warrant it in requiring men to 
support a religion which they believe to be false, can never be found. 
Yet when it is said, on the other hand, that the state is purely secu- 
lar, having no basis in the authority of God, and hence that civil 
rulers should not suffer themselves to be influenced in their conduct 


by religious belief, positions equally dangerous are taken, though the 
(42) 
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peril lies in another direction. We propose, therefore, to examine 
the language of the New Testament in respect to human govern- 
ments, with the hope of finding in that language a solution of the 
difficult problems which the subject of this essay presents. 

It. will be natural to look first at the remarkable passage in Paul's 
epistle to the Romans. In the translation of Dean Alford, it reads 
as follows: 


Let every soul submit himself to the authorities that are above him: 
for there is no authority except from God: those that be have been or- 
dained by God. So that he which setteth himself against the authority, 
resisteth the ordinance of God;,and they that resist shall receive to 
themselves condemnation. For rulers are not a terror to the good work, 
but to the evil. Dost thou desire not to be afraid of the authority? Do 
that which is good,.and thou shalt have praise from the same; for he is 
God’s minister unto thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid; for he weareth not the sword in vain: for he is God's minister, 
an avenger for wrath unto him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs submit yourselves, not only because of the wrath, but also for your 
conscience sake. For this cause ye also pay tribute; for they are minis- 
ters of God, attending continually to this very thing. Render to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to 
whom fear; honor to whom honor. 


The same apostle, writing to Titus, says: “Put them in mind to 
submit themselves to governments, to authorities, to obey magistrates ;” 
and, writing to Timothy, he exhorts, that “supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, giving of thanks, be made for all men; for kings and for 
all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and gravity.” To the same purpose is the language 
of Peter: “Honor all. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor 
the king.” He also declares that the-Lord “knoweth how . . . to 
reserve the unrighteous unto the day of judgment under punishment; 
but chiefly them that go after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and 
despise governments. Presumptions, self-willed, they are not afraid 
to rail at dignities.’’ And Jude refers to the same class of persons as 
“dreamers, who defile the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil 
of dignities.” 

These sentences, taken from different parts of the New Testament, 
all teach, with more or less clearness, that civil government rests on 
divine authority. Itis said to be characteristic of certain very wicked 
mien to despise governments or dominion, and rail at dignities. It is 
urged as a special duty of Christians to “ honor the king,” and to offer 
“prayers, supplications, intercessions, giving of thanks,” especially 
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“for kings and all that are in authority.” The duty of submission 
to magistrates is distinctly enjoined. And “the powers that be” 
are affirmed to have been ordained by God, to be God’s ministers, and 
to execute vengeance, wearing not the sword in vain; while obedi- 
ence to them is put upon grounds of conscience as well as upon grounds 
of fear. Were the points just named the only ones made in these 
sentences, the conclusion might be almost natural that the action of 
civil rulers as such, whatever its character when judged by other 
standards, must be accepted as right by virtue of their divine com- 
mission, or at least that their commands, however repugnant to the 
spirit of the moral law, must be obeyed as virtually from God. In- 
deed, it would be quite as easy, we think, to prove from isolated 
portions of the New Testament, the absolutely divine and unrestricted 
authority of:civil rulers as it is to prove the infallibility of the pope; 
and there have been times in the history of the church, when many 
of her bishops have maintained the divine right of kings to the obedi- 
ence of their subjects in every sphere of human action. Nor do we 
say that their position can be proved wholly untenable by anything 
laid down in these passages ; yet it seems to us evident that several 
expressions in them ought to shake one’s confidence in that position. 

For it is plain, in the first place, that the rulers here described are 
contemplated by the writers, and certainly by Paul, as being a terror 
to the evil work, and not to the good. From this it may be inferred 
that their official action in the domain of faith was not taken into the 
account. For the government of Rome was not then favorable to the 
Christian religion, and, if ready to interpose at all in religious affairs, 
was in favor of the evil work, instead of the good. It is, therefore, 
necessary to suppose one of the two following hypotheses true, namely, 
that Paul is speaking of the function of civil government, according 
to its idea as an institution intended to encourage good and repress 
evil, or else that he is speaking of conduct which is criminal or not, 
in the ordinary sense of the word criminal, that is, conduct which 
does or does not violate the rights of other men. We believe the 
latter hypothesis more likely to be correct than the former. Paul 
was thinking that within the proper domain of human government, 
the domain of natural rights and duties, the Roman authorities, and 
indeed all other authorities the world over, are as a rule favorable 
to right conduct and opposed to wrong; murder, theft, dishonesty, 
falsehood are condemned as wrong and disreputable, if they are not 
otherwise punished, while the corresponding virtues are honored. In 
the second place, it is said expressly: “‘Do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same.” Now itis plain that the standard 
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of “what is good” cannot be the will of the rulers simply; for in that 
case “doing that which is good,” would be but another name for 
obedience, and we should be brought to the idea of despotism, pure 
and simple: might makes right. But to suppose the apostle guilty 
of such teaching is impossible. Moreover, this view of the passage 
in Romans destroys all richness and progress of thought, making 
Paul’s language a mere iteration of a very meagre idea. Let us read 
a few verses according to this view: 


So that he which setteth himself against the authority, resisteth the 
ordinance of God; aad they that resist shall receive to themselves con- 
demnation. For rulers are not a terror to the work of obedience to 
themselves but to the work of disobedience. Dost thou desire not to be 
afraid of the authority? Do that which it commands, and thou shalt 
have praise of the same: for he is God’s minister unto thee for good. 
But if thou disobey, be afraid; for he weareth not the sword in vain; for 
he is God’s minister, an avenger for wrath unto him that disobeys his 
[the ruler’s] law. Wherefore ye must needs submit yourselves, not only 
because of the wrath, but also for your conscience’ sake. 


If this be not the useless iteration of a most unchristian idea, we 
have reAd the Scriptures to little purpose. Such a view of the mean- 
ing must be rejected at once. The import of the word “good” in 
this place must be determined by the moral law, which, like its author, 
is the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. But the apostle plainly 
declares: ‘Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise” from 
the rulers of the people. Could he have meant that which is good in 
a religious sense? That which is right as to the worship of God and 
the preaching the gospel? Is it conceivable that he could pledge the 
general favor of the state to good conduct in this respect? To ask 
these questions is, we believe, to answer them. 

Having learned from these portions of the sacred record, that 
human government, in so far as it holds itself to its proper work, has 
a sure support in the authority of God, and having also found reason 
to think that its appropriate work was not supposed by the apostle 
to lie in the domain of religion, but rather in that of natural rights 
and duties, we are prepared to seek further light on this latter point 
from the same infallible source. In doing this it may be wise to 
begin with a passage which seems to imply much more than it clearly 
teaches. “Submit yourselves therefore to every human institution— 
ndoy dv8pwxty xticee—for the Lord’s sake; whether to the king, as 
supreme, or to governors, as being sent by him for the punishment 
of evil-doers, and the praise of those who do well.’’ It is perfectly 
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plain from the connection that the term “ evil-doers” refers in this 
passage to those who commit offences against natural right and 
morality, and offences of such a character as to be condemned by the 
heathen, while the phrase “ those who do well” refers to such as dis- 
charge honorably the social and civil duties of life. Accordingly the 
language of Peter in this place confirms our view of Paul’s meaning 
in the famous thirteenth of. Romans. But this is not our principal 
reason for bringing forward the words of Peter. ‘That reason is con- 
tained in the phrase “every human institution,” plainly signifying 
every branch or officer of the state, beginning with the highest, or 
king, and comprehending all who derive their authority from him. 
All civil rulers are therefore of man’s creation; none of them hold 
their place or power directly from God. Two inferences seem to 
follow from this statement; first, that the form of government, as 
well as the persons who administer it, must naturally depend on the 
circumstances and will of the people, since neither has been prescribed 
by the Most High; and, secondly, that the authority of human 
government should never be allowed to set aside the plain commands 
of God; for a human institution, though ordained of God, is still 
human and imperfect; it cannot overrule the higher authority under 
which it acts. If, then, we find that any part of human life has been 
brought under the control of the Supreme Ruler by direct law or 
teaching, if there is a spiritual kingdom among men, having ends, 
officers, and methods of its own prescribed by the King of kings, it is 
plain that no human institution should be suffered to interfere with it, 

The inference now drawn from the language of Peter in his first 
epistle is confirmed by his words on two memorable occasions, as 
recorded in the Acts. For when Peter and John had been brought 
before the Sanhedrim, had been questioned as to the power or authority 
by which they had healed the lame man at the gate of the temple, 
had answered that it was done in the name of Jesus Christ the Naza- 
rene, and had been therefore commanded not to speak at all, nor teach, 
in the name of Jesus, they answered : “ Whether it is right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For we 
cannot but speak the things which we saw and heard.” They had 
been charged by the Lord himself to be his witnesses, testifying of 
what they had seen him do and heard him say, and this command 
they held to be binding in face of the highest human authority which 
they knew. But their disobedience to the highest court of their peo- 
ple led to another examination. When brought before the council 
again the high-priest questioned them, saying, “We strictly com- 
manded you not to teach in this name, and lo! ye have filled Jerusalem 
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with your teaching, and mean to bring this man’s blood upon us. But 
Peter and the apostles answered and said, We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” These passages establish the point we have made, 
by inspired authority. The circumstance that human rulers are 
ordained by God does not make their action divine. This is still 
human and imperfect, and cannot therefore be placed on a level with 
the action of Christ; nor can their laws be held to equal his in au- 
thority. It will also be observed that, in this case, human rulers 
undertook to control by force the teachers of religion, undertook to 
regulate the kingdom of Christ, thus moving out of their own province 
and entering one that has laws and methods peculiar to itself. 

Having looked at the teaching of the apostles of Christ, let us now 
hear the words of the Master himself. They will be found to confirm 
the substance of what we have said, especially as to the line by which 
the functions of the church and the state are separated from each other. 
At a certain time the Pharisees took counsel how they might entangle 
him in speech, and as the fruit of their joint craft sent some of their 
adherents to him with the question: “Is it lawful to give tribute to 
Cesar, or not?” In his reply Jesus, who saw through the plot at 
once, said to them: “Show me the coin in which the tribute is paid ;” 
and with the coin in his u.and, bearing the image and name of the 
Roman Emperor, made this answer to their question: ‘Render there- 
fore to Cesar the things that are Czesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s.” It would be difficult to over-praise the wisdom of this 
reply, or to overstate its importance to us as a key to the true relation 
between church and state. We have said in another place: 


It must be recollected that a part of the value of any product of human 
industry is due to the protection which the state gives to the natural 
rights of man, including the right of property; and this part of the whole 
value may perhaps be estimated as equal to the percentage necessary for 
the support of a government able to protect, those rights, a good govern- 
ment paying for itself in the increased value which it gives to property 
without regard to the protection which it affords to life and liberty. 


And it may be added, that no species of property owes more of its 
value to the government than does money, the representative of all 
values. Our Saviour, therefore, enunciated a great truth in political 
economy when he said: ‘“ Render therefore to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s,” or give back in tribute to “the powers that be” a part 
of your wealth, for a part of that wealth is due to the protection of 
those rulers; give them their own; they have put value into your 
money and are entitled to a return in kind. We go farther, and say 
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that this clause of our Saviour’s reply appears to recognize the fact that 
the theocracy had come to an end, that God did not regard the exist- 
ing rulers as usurping his prerogatives as governor of the Israelites, 
nor, on the other hand, regard them as in any peculiar sense his 
ministers or representatives. Their claims to tribute were founded 
upon natural grounds, and not upon religious. The claims are indeed 
just, and God would have them met as such; they were sanctioned 
by religion, without doubt, but they were not strictly religious ; 
fidelity to the Emperor was not homage to God; neither was it in 
conflict with such homage. © And therefore it could be added by the 
Lord: “And to God the things that are God’s.” It is needless to 
urge that this must refer primarily to the love and service of the 
heart, but then in the second -place to all suitable public worship and 
Christian effort, and finally to the performance of every duty in civil, 
social, and domestic life, with a view to the glory of God. 

But it will also be observed, that this reply of Christ presupposes 
a distinction, that may be known, between the things that belong to 
Cesar and the things that belong to God, and, if so, then also be- 
tween the interests conserved by the one and those conserved by the 
other. If it should be said that the lattér comprehend the former, it 
cannot surely be said that the former embrace the latter. There 
must be some way of distinguishing between the two. The authority 
of God may underlie that of civil rulers, but the authority of civil 
rulers cannot underlie that of God. The two do not coalesce, nor 
come into conflict. Men-may know whether civil rulers demand of 
them what belongs to God, or only what belongs to themselves. The 
line which separates the divine from the human is sufficiently obvious. 
Within its own sphere the government of man is at liberty to enforce 
its authority, but it must never encroach upon that which belongs to 
God; and the sphere of the former can be readily distinguished from 
that of the latter. And so far as this passage throws any light on 
the point, it may be said that the protection of property belongs to 
the civil government. By giving this protection, and exacting a 
suitable return in property, it does not assail the prerogatives 
of God. 

It is written that on another occasion, “one from the multitude 
said to him (Jesus), ‘Teacher, bid my brother divide the inheritance 
with me. But he said to him, Man, who made me a judge and a 
divider over you?’” Such a reply would hardly have fallen from the 
lips of Christ had the request pertained to spiritual affairs; for these 
were in his kingdom. Farms and merchandise on the contrary were 
not. God has entrusted the regulation and division of these to a 
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human institution, to the state. Christ therefore declined to take 
any part in the division of estates. 

Indeed, he said on a later day to the Roman procurator, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” and in the course of his reply to the 
questions of that officer he described himself as king in the realm of 
truth. It is but a fair inference from his words to say that he de- 
clared his own power and the success of his reign over men, indepen- 
dent of force, a reign of spirit over spirits, mediated continually by 
the influence of truth. He thus repudiated for himself and for his 
followers to the end of time, the use of force in maintaining or 
extending his authority over men. : 

These are the principal statements of the New Testament which 
indicate the nature and extent of the support which religion gives 
directly to civil government. They show that the state is ordained 
of God, but is nevertheless, in form and method of action, human, an 
institution originated and shaped by man, and divine only as social 
lite is divine, or as labor is divine. They also suggest the proper 
sphere of human government, namely, that of natural rights and 
duties. They guard us against resorting to civil power for religious 
purposes, and teach us that the authority of the state should not be 
invoked for the support of religion. So much at least seems to be 
plainly asserted or fairly implied in the language of Christ and his 
apostles. 

Nor do we think that the peculiar constitution of the Jewish nation 
should be urged against our interpretation of the New Testament. 
For the Jews were selected and governed by the Most High for a 
special purpose. They were made and treated, for important reasons, 
as typical of Christ and his people; their government was not of 
human institution, but of divine; was not meant for earthly ends, 
but for spiritual, and was, therefore, in plan theocratic. It cannot, 
therefore, be taken as a model of what human governments ought to 
be, nor its treatment of religious matters be cited in proof of what 
other governments ought to do. 

But there is in many minds a deep-seated conviction that human 
government as such must be religious or irreligious, theistic or 
atheistic, Christian or unchristian, some going so far as to suggest 
that the only alternative for a government is to be either Christian 
or atheistic. Of course it is easy for any one starting with such an 
assumption to excite in pious minds a great horror of the bare idea 
of a government. which does not recognize formally the Bible as a 
supernatural revelation from God, and Christianity as the foundation 
of civil government. 

D 
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But is it right to start with such an assumption? Is it self-evident 
that the state, as such, has any strictly religious duties to perform ?— 
that it is charged with the responsibility of proclaiming the truth as 
to God or Christ, as to the atonement or justification by faith? If civil 
rulers, as such, are bound to teach one religious truth, are they not 
bound to teach all such truths? If they are under moral obligation to 
acknowledge officially the being of God, are they not under obligation to 
acknowledge him as revealed in Christ? And if they must acknowledge 
him as revealed in Christ, must they not understand and recognize 
the nature of Christ’s person and work by which the character of God 
was made known? Must they not sit in judgment officially upon 
every great truth or supposed truth of religion? Indeed, if they are 
bound to recognize God in their official capacity, are they not bound 
to worship him also, yea, to serve him with all their official power in 
matters of religion? There can be only one answer to these questions; 
and therefore there must be some flaw in the assumption; for it 
charges the state, as such, it charges civil rulers, in their official and 
representative character, with the duties of churches and individuals. 

‘But let there be no mistake at this point. The question is not 
whether rulers are bound to worship God and believe in Christ for 
themselves ; nor whether they are under obligation to do this in a public 
way, openly confessing their sins against God and their faith in Christ 
Jesus; nor whether they ought to serve the Lord in union with others, 
thus securing the advantages of organized effort and influence; for on 
these points nearly all Christians seem to be agreed. But the ques- 
tion is simply this: Are Christian rulers bound to use the name, the 
purse, or the sword of the state in sustaining the worship of God? 
Is the state God’s organization for religious work, for securing homage 
to himself? Or, has the Saviour established another kind of organiza- 
tion and government for these purposes, so that the ends and functions 
of the state may be regarded as secular? 

As a general and presumptive reason for believing that the func- 
tions of the state are purely secular, in distinction from being religious, 
it must be urged that only a minority of any nation is Christian, while 
the action of the state is generally supposed to represent the will of 
the majority, if not of the whole people. If, then, the religious action 
of rulers stands for any thing more than their personal faith, it must 
be either unchristian or merely formal, and we cannot persuade our- 
selves that such action,—the only action representing the mind of the 
people,—is pleasing to God. What God requires always and every- 
where is the worship of the heart; not the formal homage of men re- 
presenting others, or perhaps misrepresenting them, but the reverence 
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of the personal spirit. This alone, whether offered to the Most High 
in public or in secret, is the worship which is acceptable to him. 
But the state is not so organized as to qualify it for this worship. 
The conditions of citizenship and political influence do not embrace 
just views of God or spiritual graces in the heart. This will be 
admitted by every thoughtful person. To deny it would be to limit 
the blessings of civil government to Christian nations, and to put all 
the power of those nations into the hands of a small minority. The 
truth is, rulers can only act for themselves in religious affairs. They 
cannot be rightly authorized to represent others in worship. And 
therefore the only way in which a state can be Christian, is by the 
living faith of the people in Christ. 

But may not the state, for its own benefit, support the Christian 
religion? May it not tax the people for the aid of religious enter- 
prises, because these enterprises are useful to the state? May it not 
prescribe the reading of the Bible in public schools, on the ground 
that such an exercise will promote good order in society, and thus 
strengthen the hands of government? If the Christian religion sane- 
tions the existence of the state as such, and endorses its right to act 
within certain limits, ought not the state to avail itself of this support- 
ing testimony by teaching the Bible to its youth? Without professing 
to sustain Christianity as being the true religion, should it not sustain 
that religion as a good police force, as a help to the civil ruler? 

Our reply is already given. No government can do this without 
encroaching on the authority of Christ, without going out of its own 
proper domain, and attempting to bear rule in another’s. “The 
powers that be” must leave to Christ and his people the work of 
maintaining the true reiigion, and of bringing the authority of that re- 
ligion to the support of the state. By intermeddling, with corporate 
power and the weight of the sword, in matters of religion, they for- 
feit their claim to the support which religion would otherwise be sure 
to give them. In other words, civil government has a religious basis 
for its existence and action so long and so far as it discharges its pro- 
per functions; but in so far as it usurps the authority reserved by 
Christ, it forfeits the support of that basis. 


Axuvan Hovey. 
Newton CENTRE, Mass. 
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IS TRUTH AN INSTRUMENT IN REGENERATION? 


ig speaking of the truth as an instrument of regeneration, obviously 
we refer to “religious truth,” the “gospel.” “I am not ashamed 
of the gospel, for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believes.” I certainly do not refer to Christ, who is the truth 
personified, as he said, “I am the truth.” I wish te prove just this, 
that God in the person of the Holy Spirit does regenerate the souls 
of men without the employment of religious truth as an instrument. 
I use the term regenerate in its technical and restricted sense, as I 
understand Dr. Phelps to say in his New Birth: ‘“ Regeneration, the 
divine act, is evidenced to consciousness only by conversion, the 
human change.” 

Once more, Paul says the gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion. Salvation is rather the process of saving men than the act of 
saving. Regeneration is an act, a “divine act.” Salvation is a 
process. divisible into many parts. It embraces conviction of sin, 
regeneration by the Spirit, and the subsequent development of the 
regenerate soul or sanctification, the perfecting of the saint, and the 
final reception of the Christian at the court of heaven. 

That religious truth, the gospel, is an instrument of salvation 
I grant, of course. I would say, more, “God never dispenses 


with truth” in the salvation of men so far as we know, it being 
(52) 
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understood that I affirm nothing here with respect to the salvation 
of infant children. ‘The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul. The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes.” 
“Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth.” 

With the question, therefore, of the instrumentality of truth in 
salvation, I have nothing whatever to do in this article. I will simply 
confine myself to the subject as stated. What regeneration is I have 
perhaps stated sufficiently clearly above. It is a simple act of God 
by which a human soul is changed from evil to good. It is not a 
complex act, divisible into parts and stages, to perform which an 
indefinite amount of time is employed. It is one creative act, by 
which a soul that was dead is made alive. As Christ stood over the 
grave of Lazarus, and “cried with a loud voice, Lazarus come forth, 
and he came,” so now the Spirit speaks new life into the dead in 
trespasses and sins, and they live. The previous taking away of the 
stone had nothing to do with the simple act of reinvigorating the dead 
body of Lazarus, nor was the subsequent work of loosing him and 
letting him go a part of the act of imparting life. There are several 
steps in this process. Those standing by took away the stone from 
the sepulchre, Jesus cried ‘‘ Lazarus come forth,” and simultaneously, 
by the fiat of his own almighty power, he thrilled the putrefying 
body with vigor and life. Then the overjoyed sisters and friends 
removed his grave-clothes and let him go. The act of Christ is not 
complex. It is not mediate, no instrument whatever is employed. 

We look from this act of Christ to the work of bringing to life 
those who are dead in sin, and very properly inquire, is there no 
analogy between the regeneration of a soul and the revivifying of a 
dead body. We do not forget that the operations in the two instances 
will have many points of dissimilarity. One is bringing to life a 
dead body, and the other is bringing to life a dead soul. Dr. Phelps 
says, “God performs an act of sovereign power in every change of 
character from sin to holiness;” and further, ‘we portray this 
unspeakable change as a resurrection. We cry out in despair, ‘Who 
shall. deliver us from the body of this death?’ But our despair must 
be eternal, if we have no other hope than such an act of Deity as the 
raising of Lazarus.” Allof which I heartily endorse. Regeneration 
is an act of sovereign power, a creative act, but it differs from the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead. There is one particular, however, 
in which these two acts are similar, and similar to all other creative 
acts of God, so far as I can conceive of God’s mode of working. He 
simply speaks and it is done. He did not apply restoratives to the 
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body of Lazarus, nor use an electro-magnetic instrument. Neither 
does he, so far as 1 am able to understand the mode of working, in 
the simple primary act of “changing the heart,” use truth as an 
electrifying instrument. That he uses truth for the previous convic- 
tion and the subsequent edifying, I do not for a moment doubt. But 
what service truth can render I do not clearly see, since to be effec- 
tive it must be believed, and it cannot be believed because “the 
natural man receiveth not the things of God, for they are foolishness 
to him; and he cannot know them because they are spiritually 
judged.” The gospel to him is utterly distasteful. He spurns it 
from him. “The carnal mind is enmity against God, for it does not 
submit itself to the law of God, neither indeed can it.” Truth can 
have no effect upon him whatever. He is senseless to its appeals, for 
he is dead in trespasses and sins. If this be an accurate photograph 
of man’s natural heart, how, I ask, can he be regenerated by the 
instrumentality of truth? A well-known writer says: 


It is not sufficient to open the eyelids of a blind person, to pour the 
full blaze of light upon his face. You must remove the impediment of 
vision or form the organ anew. It is not sufficient to tell the slave that 
his condition is wretched and degraded, and to awaken his natural desire 
for liberty; but you must break his fetters and rescue him from the 
power of his oppressor. The situation of the sinner is more hopeless 
than that of this man; for he is a willing slave, he hugs his chains, he 
thinks himself already free, and despises the liberty which the gospel 
offers as the most grievous bondage. 


But I turn to notice other passages of Scripture, which plainly 
teach that by an internal operation on the mind, God prepares the 
individual] to be benefited by truth. The Psalmist prays, ““O Lord, 
teach me thy statutes. Deal bountifully with thy servant, that I may 
live and keep thy word. Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.” Paul prays for the Ephesians: 


That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may 
give unto you the spirit of wisdom and of revelation in the knowledge of 
him; the eyes of your understanding being enlightened; that ye may know 
what is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his 
inheritance in the saints, and what the exceeding greatness of his power 
to us-ward who believe, according to the working of his mighty power, 
which he wrought in Christ when he raised him from the dead. 


Christ opened the understandings of the disciples, “that they might 
understand the Scriptures.” The only legitimate interpretation that 
can be put upon these words is that God acts immediately upon the 
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heart of man and prepares him to receive the truth. He opens the 
Psalmist’s eyes to behold wondrous things in the law. Does it appear 
natural and legitimate that he uses the law as an instrument to effect 
this? It is not the truth which opens the eyes, bnt a direct act of 
omnipotence, distinct from the influence of truth, which prepares the 
eyes to see the truth, and the heart to accept it. So also in the case 
of the Ephesians, the simple meaning of the passage is that God 
exerts a power in us similar to the power which he exerted when he 
raised Christ from the dead. In like manner Christ opened the under- 
standings of the disciples not mediately, a slow and natural process, 
but immediately, by the simple act of his own almighty power. 

There are other passages still which attribute to God an immediate 
agency in the conversion of a soul, as when he is said to “ work in you 
both to will and to perform of his good pleasure,” also, “ to’ fulfil in us 
the work of faith with power,” and to work in us “that which is well 
pleasing in his sight,” to write his laws on our hearts, to take away 
the stony heart and give usa heart of flesh. The nature of the change 
here spoken of is radical and instant. It is not a softening process, 
which is effected by means of motives and the normal action of truth. 

It is further apparent that this is the only legitimate construction 
which can be put upon those passages which speak of regeneration 
as a new birth. “Ye must be born again. That which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.” Unless we rob these passages of every vestige 
of naturalness, they teach the doctrine we hold. From the necessi- 
ties of nature that which is born of the Spirit cannot be developed by 
the action of truth. Truth is the food upon which the soul feeds after 
it is born, but the soul unborn has no use for food. Unregenerate 
mind, I repeat, repels gospel truth by virtue of its own nature, “Ye | 
do always resist the Holy Spirit; as your fathers did, so do ye;” and 
no holding the two in contact will force the one to imbibe the other 
till the nature of one or the other is changed. The truth remains 
always the same, but old things in the heart pass away and all things 
become new by the effectual working of the grace of God. “By 
grace are ye saved;” and every good thought, every holy emotion, 
every righteous action, is the fruit of this grace; for “we are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God 
hath before.ordained that we should walk in them.” 

It is not denied that the gospel affects men who hear it before the 
change of heart has taken place. It often times affects them in a 
very marked and wonderful manner, stirring up the virus of their 
old nature to a terrible degree. The plainer the truth is revealed to 
them the more bitter and intense is their hatred of it. The whole 
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history of Christ on earth is the history of the truth personified and 
thrown into a world of sin. The manner in which he was received 
and handled is precisely analogous to the manner in which the world 
receives and handles the truth of God. They despised, rejected, 
mocked, spit upon, and crucified the Son of God, numbering him 
with thieves and malefactors. Thus, and thus only, does the unre- 
generate mind use the truth of the gospel. But it is said that the 
word of God is the “sword of the spirit,” and with it men are slain, 
Truth, therefore, is the instrument with which this is effected. True, 
but it is the province of the Spirit to convict mea of sin as much as 
to regenerate the convicted sinner. Peter teaches that the obedience 
to the truth by which our souls are purified is “through the Spirit.” 
Says Andrew Fuller: 


Indeed, all the means, whether ordinances or providences, or whatever 
is rendered subservient to the sanctification and salvation of the souls of 
men, are under the direction of the Holy Spirit. The influence, there- 
fore, which they have to these ends is reckoned his influence. But it 
does not follow from hence that the power of the gospel is in no sense 
to be distinguished from the power of the Holy Spirit, or that the one 
is always connected with the other, or that they both necessarily, and 
in all cases, include one and the same divine operation. The contrary 
of each of these positions appears to be the truth. The word of God 
cannot in the nature of things operate effectually till it is believed; and 
how is this brought about? Here is the difficulty. Belief, it may be 
said, in other cases is induced by evidence. This is true; and if the 
hearts of men were not utterly averse from the gospel, its own evidence, 
without any supernatural interposition, would be sufficient to render 
every one who heard it a believer. But they are averse; and we all 
know that evidence, be it ever so clear, will make but little impression 
upon a mind infected with prejudice. The Scriptures speak of sanctifi- 
cation of the spirit and belief of the truth as distinct things, and as if 
the one was antecedent to the other. . . . . It would not require 
more power to believe the gospel than any other system of truth, if the 
heart were but in harmony with it; but as it is not, it becomes necessary 
that a new bias of heart should be given as a preparation to knowing 
or embracing it. The Scriptures not only speak of knowledge as a 
means of promoting a holy temper of heart, but of a holy temper as the 
foundation of true knowledge. ‘I will give them a heart to know me, 
that I am the Lord.” 


But let us turn from this aspect of the subject and look at one or 
two instances of regeneration given:in the word of God. We are 
told by Dr. Phelps that the Scriptures “inform us of many instances 
of regeneration by means of truth, and of not one without the truth.” 
These instances are not named or even hinted at, but it is said that 
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the Scriptures “proclaim indubitably the daw of divine working in 
this phenomenon of human experience; and they neither by asser- 
tion or hint point us to a solitary exception. They record none in 
the world’s history ; they predict none in its future. 

It may be presumption to appeal from this decision and attempt to 
bring any witnesses to prove that this is not true. But I propose to 
attempt it, nevertheless, 

It is expressly stated in so many words that God opened the heart 
of a certain woman named Lydia, that she should attend unto the 
things which were spoken by Paul. This is the order of things in 
this experience as is fully attested by “pure revelation,” and it does 
not appear that there was anything in her case which was peculiar. 
The exercise of the divine power upon her heart in order that she 
might be prepared to receive the truth appears to be but the usual 
mode of working. It is not the effect of truth which opens the heart, 
but a previous opening of the heart by the Spirit, which is an act 
distinct from the natural effect of truth. To substantiate this view 
we are told that “by grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God;” and that men “were born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, [nor of 
the operation of truth] but of God.” 

Shall we now turn to the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, and let Dr. 
Phelps describe it in his own words : 


Look at it as a fact in the history of mind. Set aside as irrelevant 
to the object before us whatever was miraculous in the events of that 
journey to Damascus. Make no account of the supernatural light, the 
voice from heaven, the shock of blindness. Consider not the means but 
the man, nor of that change in the man. Mark its impetuosity. Note 
the instantaneousness of that arrest of passion. It is like a torrent 
frozen in mid-air. Observe the revulsion of feeling. Threatenings and 
slaughter gives place to convictions of sin. Malignity is supplanted by 
prayer. Perceive the revelations of character in that instant of trem- 
bling and astonishment. Call it regeneration, conversion, new birth, or 
by titles more comely to philosophic taste; call it what you will it isa 
change of character. The Pharisee becomesa penitent, The persecutor 
becomes a Christian. The murderer becomesasaint. . . . . Saul 
and Paul join hands over this invisible gulf, as over the river of death, 
the same being yet two different men. His character has experienced a 
change like the transmutation of metals. Take these as facts of sober 
mental history, and do they not seem to speak the presence of a super- 
natural power? 


For myself I answer yes, most emphatically; and I ask in turn if 
we can find any.trace of the use of truth as an instrument in this 
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history ? Consider, as especially relevant “‘to the object before us, 
whatever was miraculous in that journey.” Make “account of the 
supernatural light, the voice from heaven, the shock of blindness.” 
Consider the means and not the manner “of that change” with 
candor, and answer if it is possible to find any trace of the instru- 
mentality of truth? It was miraculous. It may not be a type of 
all conversions, and yet the same authority tells us that “this passage 
in the life of one soul is a representative of a class of changes of 
religious character in which it is unphilosophical not to see the work- 
ing of divine power within the enclosure of finite being.” I submit 
it is equally unphilosphical to see the instrumentality of truth in 
these changes which we are told are never wrought without it; it 
being understood that I refer to the simple divine act which is wrought 
in the heart, and not to the whole change which would embrace the 
results of the divine act as well as the act itself. The change 
wrought in the character of Saul is as marked and wonderful as is 
possible to conceive, and it is but the part of candor to confess that 
there is no trace of the instrumentality of truth. He is arrested by 
a miraculous light. He is prostrated upon the earth. His passion 
is subdued. He inquires, Who art thou, Lord? The reply is, “I am 
Jesus, whom thou hast persecuted.” He asks, penitently, “What 
wilt thou have me to dv?” Directions are given him, and he obeys 
instantly. It is as though the sweeping hurricane and hail-storm 
were changed in the twinkling of an eye to the most calm and beau- 
tiful summer evening, in which the breezes were the fanning of soft 
zephyrs fragrant with the aroma of roses. It is significant that Saul 
only heard distinctly the voice of God. Others who accompanied him 
heard only a noise. They also saw no man. Paul saw Jesus plainly. 

What I contend for is this from the teachings of Scripture. The 
heart of man is naturally unfitted to be acted upon favorably by the 
truth. From the nature of the case, therefore, the soil of the heart 
must be fitted by the Holy Spirit before the seed of truth can be 
germinated there. Further, it is contrary to all laws of nature to 
employ the truth for that purpose. Again, Scripture history con- 
firms me in the position taken. The instances cited point unmis- 
takably to the fact that God works immediately upon the heart, and 


so prepares it to receive and be benefited by truth. Prof. Atwater, 
of Princeton,’ says: 


What we and the great body of Christians hold is that the work 
of the Spirit on the soul in regeneration is immediate, producing an 


1 Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1864. 
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immediate change in its moral state or dispositions, so that it freely and 
sweetly is persuaded and attracted by the objective evangelical truth 
and motives which it previously rejected. This is in opposition to the 
doctrine of regeneration by the mere suasory influence of such external 
truth and motives without an antecedent interior change in the soul itself. 


This, in precise terms, is what I contend for, and what Andrew 
Fuller contends for when he says the truth cannot “ operate effectually 
till it is believed,”and it cannot be believed while the sinner is “utterly 
averse to the gospel.” 

But then it will be contended that we argue for a point in direct 
antagonism to the positive declarations of Scripture, which say, “Of 
his own will he begot us with the word of truth,’ and that we are 
“born again, not of perishable seed, but of imperishable, through the 
word of God.’’? : 

These and other passages, it is objected, teach positively that the 
word of God, the truth, is an instrument in the new birth. It is but 
the part of candor to confess that they appear to teach this doctrine, 
and that possibly, when I shall get more light on the subject, I may 
be able to see that in a manner which I now cannot see. God uses 
the truth itself in the primary act of changing a sinner’s heart so 
that he will lovingly embrace the truth. Till I have more light, how- 
ever, I must be indulged in the belief that these passages are suscep- 
tible of an interpretation in harmony with the view expressed, that 
there is a primary change in the heart antecedent to the effectual 
operation of truth as a motive for good. With regard to the passage 
in James, I would simply say that the word rendered “begot” is the 
same word as that used in the fifteenth verse, speaking of lust, which 
when it hath conceived, “bringeth forth” sin, and sin when it is com- 
pleted “ brings forth” death. Now if it be allowed that the word shall 
be used in that sense, my point is carried in so far as this passage is 
concerned. What I assert is that the conception, the beginning of 
spiritual life in the soul, is effected by the Spirit of God, without 
instrumentality. Then it is “brought forth” by the word of truth. 

With regard to the second passage, 1 Peter i. 23, Andrew Fuller 
says,° “that there is a divine influence in this change which is imme- 
diate, or without any instrument whatever, is supposed in a former 
communication ;” but I do not consider this as expressive of the 
whole change denoted by the term regeneration. I admit regenera- 
tion to be by the word of God, and that this truth is taught by the 
passage in question and also in James i. 18; nor does this concession 


11Jamesi.18, 21 Peteri.23. % Vol. I, p. 666. 
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appear to clash with the above position. When God created man, he 
breathed into him the breath of life, and man became a living soul. 
And in procreation, unless we maintain that souls are generated by 
human instrumentality, there is an immediate divine agency, very 
similar to that in creation, and which is expressed by “forming the 
spirit of man within him.” Now as this is consistent with man’s 
being brought into existence by the instrumentality of man, why 
should not an immediate influence from Him who “quickeneth all 
things,” be consistent with the instrumentality of the word in regen- 
eration? I ask again, why not? ‘The only exception to this 
argument of the distinguished writer is in the use of the term 
regeneration. He makes it too broad a term. He makes it to 
include regeneration proper, and the subsequent “bringing forth” of 
which James speaks, which, as I look upon the subject, it cannot 
properly embrace. The “bathing of regeneration,” of which Paul 
speaks’ is antecedent to the “bringing forth” to which James refers. 


I have now completed what I proposed to say as respects the 
teachings of Scripture upon this subject. I shall close the article by 
stating a few arguments drawn from other sources. 

1. From the definition of the term regeneration. Fuller, in the 
above extract, it appears to me, gives to the word an unwarrantable 
signification as stated. Andrews’ Latin English Lexicon gives as the 
first definition of genero,—to beget, procreate. I conceive, therefore, 
that generation, strictly speaking, is the simple primary act by 
which animal life is originated, and which is anterior to and distinct 
from the bringing forth, or outward birth, of which I have spoken. 
Coming now from the realm of the physical into the realm of the 
spiritual, we are prepared to state that re-generation is the simple 
act of begetting again. It is an act primary and unique in its 
character, by which spiritual life is originated in the soul of a man, 
and which is anterior to and distinct from all subsequent growth 
and development. 

2. From the natural working of truth upon mind. Truth operates 
upon mind according to well-defined laws. Agreeably with those 
laws the mind passes through certain stages from the realm of doubt 
and uncertainty to the realm of full belief by virtue of the effect of 
evidence. Belief is a natural growth, induced by evidence. It is 
stated that the square described upon the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares described on the 


1 Titus iii, 5, 
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other two sides. The young mathematician cannot, from the nature 
of the case, accept this as a fact till he sees it demonstrated. He 
goes through the process of demonstration, and gradually, step by 
step, his mind grasps the truth and accepts it. This is a natural 
process through which the mind is carried. Belief, or knowledge, 
whichever you prefer to term it, is developed by the demonstration. 
The same is true in the case of belief based upon testimony and 
circumstantial evidence. A jury impanelled to try the case of a man 
charged with murder, is bound to believe the man innocent till he is 
proved guilty. They listen to the testimony, and weigh the circum- 
stantial evidence item by item, and gradually there is developed in 
their minds a full and hearty belief that he is guilty of the crime 
charged to him. This is the natural working of truth upon mind. 
By this kind of a process the mind accepts the statement as fact that 
such a being as Jesus was born at Bethlehem, and lived in Judea, 
and was crucified, buried, and on the third day rose again from the 
dead. But this is not the kind of a process the mind passes through 
when it accepts Christ as a personal Saviour. The mind is so“ pecu- 
liarly constituted” that it will not accept the truth which is able to 
make one wise unto salvation. There must be achange wrought in 
the mind itself before this truth will be accepted. On the other 
hand if we proceed upon the hypothesis that regeneration is by the 
agency of the truth, and that there is no previous operation of the 
Spirit upon the mind by which it is prepared to receive the truth, 
then must we acknowledge that the natural mind can receive the 
things of God, and so reduce the regeneration of a soul to the level 
of a process of development according to the natural law of belief 
induced by evidence. 

3. From analogy. We use the expression, “God works by means.” 
He has chosen the weak things of the world. All which is true. 
That he works by the use of means in a general sense no one denies, 
That he works using means in a specific sense every one denies. 
What means did he employ when he created the heavens and the 
earth, and called the stars into being? I conceive myself an inter- 
ested spectator at the laying of the corner-stone of the vast system 
of worlds which we call the universe, and of which we are a part 
like a speck of dust. I watch, with the closest scrutiny, the progress 
of events, till at length there appears the works of God’s creation. 
I attempt to describe the plan of working and the means with 
which it is effected, and I can only say, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” Mystery enshrouds the whole 
scene, but to ask what means as instrument God employed is almost 
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blasphemy. SoI stand by the shores of the Red sea and look upon its 
waters rolled back like walls of adamant, and the chosen of God pass- 
ing through. A man as weak as ourselves had stretched a rod over 
the waters, and they parted. It was, however, a simple act of divine 
power. Likewise Christ, who was God manifest, commands his dis- 
ciples to fill waterpots with water. They obey him. He commands 
them again to draw therefrom, and they draw wine. He in like 
manner arrests the passion, changes the ourrent and direction of a 
human life in the person of Saul, by the exercise of his almightiness. 

In any and every creative act of God there is no trace of the use of 
mediate instrumentalities. These acts are not complicated. A close 
analysis reveals the fact that at the very foundation of all there must 
be the simple exercise of almighty power without intervening instru- 
ments. This is God’s method of working, so far as I can understand 
it. To insist upon the use of instruments in that simple divine act is 
to take the divinity of the act away. So far as I am able to under- 
stand or conceive of God as working primarily, this is his only modus 
operandi. Creating within one a clean heart is no exception to the 
rule. It is an act of God; and from the nature of the case he needs 
and employs no instrumentality whatever, as Mr. Fuller very truth- 
fully says. Immediately after this primary act of God, the law of growth 
comes into exercise; and this undoubtedly is complex and mediate. 

4, From its incompatibility with the regeneration of any who do 
do not and cannot from the nature of the case receive impressions 
from, and actually accept the truth. Dr. Kendrick is regarded as 
good authority on questions of this character. He says: 


The sinner is saved through faith; the sinner is saved through regen- 
eration, being born from above by the implanting of a germ of spiritual 
life in his soul. Faith and regeneration, both denoting one and the 
same essential process, are yet logically distinguishable. Regeneration 
is the divine, faith is the human side of the process. Regenera- 
tion is the act of God, faith is the act of man. Regeneration is faith 
in principle, faith is regeneration in development. Which then is 
anterior? Chronologically, we may say neither. For faith is regene- 
ration acting itself out. But logically and efficiently one precedes and 
conditions the other. The act of God antedates and originates the act 
of man. God precedes, man follows. We are not born because we 
breathe, but we breathe because we are born. We are not born again 
because we exercise faith, but we exercise faith because we are born 
again. It is not “the will of the flesh, nor the will of man,” but the 
will and the act of God that initiates the spiritual life. We are, indeed, 
commanded to believe on Christ, but we never should believe upon him, 
and we never do believe upon him, except through the quickening work 
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of the Spirit in the soul. The sinner, dead in trespasses and sins, 
never really and spiritually hears the message of salvation so that it 
becomes vitally sufficient, any more than the unconscious infant. Hence 
we suppose that a man may be, and that thousands of men are, regene- 
rated without any present act of conscious faith. They may be regene- 
rated in sleep; they may be regenerated amidst the unconscious 
convulsions of the dying hour; they may be regenerated and sanctified 
like John the Baptist, from the womb; nay, even before the light has 
ever dawned upon their earthly being. And at any period the regene- 
rating act may first indicate itself im some other way than in direct 
perception and reception of Christ. Its one invincible characteristic in 
all cases is, that on account of the redemption wrought by Christ, the 
Spirit of God works in the soul a divine change, which will always 
infallibly draw it to Christ whenever he is revealed to it, and will lead 
it to rest joyfully in him as the author of its salvation. 


On the principle which Dr. Phelps advocates, that God never 
regenerates a soul without the use of truth as an instrument, all that 
class of persons who die in infancy must be lost, and the awful saying 
of a former day will have at least a semblance of truth in it, which 
affirms that “hell is paved with skulls of infants whose bodies were 
hardly a span long.” They cannot be effected by the word of truth. 
They cannot receive and accept the message of truth, which is able to 
make them wise unto salvation. This certainly cannot be previous to 
the soul's separation from the body. But the celebrated writer above 
quoted affirms that. ‘God regenerates the infant before it dies. . . . 
But the fruit of regeneration is developed only in the separated soul.” 
So far, therefore, as truth is concerned in regeneration, in these in- 
stances it is put beyond a peradventure. The child is as unconscious 
of the existence of a gospel as it is ignorant of the science of astronomy. 

I have simply to say that the distinguished writer to whom I have 
referred, admits that the regeneration of the soul is an act of 
sovereign power. I understand this act to be simply the changing 
the heart so that it will receive and be benefited by the truth. The 
heart is utterly averse to this truth previous to this change. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that it is utterly repugnant to sound reason that this 
truth should be the instrument of the change. In the simple primary 
act of regeneration, changing a soul from hatred of God to the love 
of God, the Spirit needs and employs no instrument whatever. 


NEHEMIAH PIERCE, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
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An Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Brown University. 


ib was an opinion of antiquity that there were in the history of 
the world grand cycles of time when the heroes and wars of earlier 
centuries reappeared, and the scenery of the universe was to slide back 
into its old grooves, and all that had once been was reproduced under 
new names. The doctrine is as baseless and chimerical as that of 
the transmigration of souls. But although events do not thus return 
in reality, they do in their resemblances and in their memories. It 
is matter of interest to observe how the questions of former ages 
are occasionally revived, after having remained long dormant; and 
how the events and characters of other lands and times receive a 
new lease of fame in foreign lands, and a fresh instauration at home 
into the seats of their original glory. The old battles of the Reform- 
ation are evidently thus about to be renewed in our day; and the 
ancient dead of the champions alike of Protestantism and the Papacy 
are resuscitated from partial. or total oblivion. There are some 
names, indeed, that seem beyond the reach of such changes, because 
they have not yet been and never can be forgotten. They are like 
those stars in our hemisphere which never set. Yet, as these same 
stars may at one hour be trembling on the very margin of the hori- 
son, and at another hour they are flaming high on the front of the 


heavens, so the revolutions of society often call into new eminence even 
(64) 
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its great and perennial names. Distinguished writers in the Protes- 
tant and Romish Churches are thus before our eyes wheeling to a 
higher point than they occupied but a few years since. There is m- 
terest in watching this resurrection of the past. We are like Dante, 
when he walked through the rows of sepulchres and the covers of the 
tombs were lifted, and the entombed talked with him, as they lay on 
their marble couch. But there is peril also in the changes thus occur- 
ring. Statesmen have said that of all human governments a restora- 
tion is the worst. It comes back to avenge old and inveterate grudges, 
with all their long arrears of hate, and to revive and exaggerate 
obsolete abuses, to trample down the resistance that was before 
tolerated, and to make dissent treason. It is a resuscitation of 
tyranny after it has become yet more bloated and corrupt in the 
cerements that have long enwrapped and concealed it. The history 
of the Stuarts on the British throne, and of the elder Bourbons on 
the French, seems to sustain this assertion, that restorations are 
eminently untrustworthy and disastrous. And what is true of dyn- 
asties is true of opinions and communities. If this be.so, we cannot 
observe without interest and alarm the restoration of that mighty 
institute, the Society of the Sons of Loyola. With all the virtues, 
the prowess, and the talents of some of its members, its vices were 
great and its first principles unsafe. But with the revolving cycle 
that brings it from the grave, where the Pontifical edicts had for the 
time laid it, there returns also in renewed lustre the memory of its 
mightiest antagonist, the profound thinker, the mighty controver- 
sialist, and the devout believer, who stands, in relation to the earlier 
fate of the Jesuit order, like the Apollo Belvidere by the side of the 
Hydra his arm has just transfixed. 


“Lord of the unerring bow, 


The shaft hath just been shot, the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain and might 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by.” 


Instead of bringing before you some general topic, let us then ba 
allowed to dwell upon a character, to sketch a constellation reascend- 
ing from our horizon to its old place nearer the zenith. To scholars 
we would speak of a scholar; to the young we would recall the 
inspiring memory of one who achieved in youth immortal fame, and 
who, though smitten down in middle life, carried into his untimely 
grave the united wreaths of philosophy, of wit, and of eloquence. 

E 
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He belonged indeed to an age long past, but it was the seventeenth 
century, the season that, in Cuvier’s opinion, was “the great era of 
science,” and that Hallam has pronounced “ the most learned period, 
according to the sense in which the word was then taken, that Europe 
has ever seen.” To an inhabitant of this Union its interest is en- 
hanced, for it was the era that cradled the colonies whence our 
Republic sprung; and he of whom we would speak first saw the light 
but some three years after the Mayflower set out upon its wintry 
voyage to these shores, where unbroken forests as yet clad, and rude 
savages only held the site of your city and University. It was an era 
of great events and great men, of Bacon, and Grotius, and Selden, 
and Leibnitz, and Descartes; of Cromwell, and Gustavus Adolphus; 
of the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate in England; of the Synod 
of Dort, and of the Westminster Assembly ; of the English Puritan, and 
the French Jansenist; and during it the Thirty Years’ War rained its 
storm of blood on the continent. In some of its memorable histories, 
he who is our subject, bore no inconsiderable share, and, in a period of 
mighty and antagonistic influences, he was able to stamp deeply the 
impress of his single mind on his age and his nation. That nation, it 
is true, was not of kin to ours, nor was his the language that we use. 
But even if the France that gave him birth be to us a foreign land, 
its share in the early colonization of the Canadas, and the navigation 
of the Ohio, entwines its history in that century with our own, had 
it not in still later years given birth to our La Fayette, shelter to our 
Franklin, and aid and alliance to the War of our Independence. 

In that gay and sunny land, the traveller from these western 
shores visits with eager and strange interest the palace and gardens 
of Versailles, where the stately and long-drawn piles of architecture, 
the long and lofty galleries crowded with paintings and statuary, 
consecrated to all the eminent names of the French people, the mas- 
sive stair-cases, where a court might unfurl to advantage its gorgeous 
trail, the formal magnificent park studded with statues, and chequered 
with parterres and fountains, all recall the splendor, the tyranny, the 
victories, and the talents of the age of Louis XIV. It is royal magnifi- 
cence and worldly glory in their most imposing forms. But there are 
scenes in that immediate vicinity that have, to here and there a pil- 
grim from the West, a more transcendent interest. Turning his back 
on the gorgeous pride of the old monarchy, such a wanderer travels 
some six miles onward from Versailles, until he reaches a secluded 
valley, scooped like a bowl from amid the tame level of the plain, over 
which he has been passing. His downward path is fringed with wood, 
and the dell is consecrated, apparently, to retirement and meditation. 
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As he descends its winding road, there is much to recall the forests 
of his own land. It seems a spot where War had never trodden, 
and where, if ever, Peace might take up her abode, the world forget- 
ting, and by the world forgot. In its depths, a farm house sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall, of very considerable circuit, is all that 
Jesuit vengeance has left of the favorite abode of Jansenism, whose 
convent and church that vengeance leveled in the dust, and whose 
graveyard she dug up with barbarous hate, converting that ceme- 
tery of genius and piety into what it now is, a garden, and exhuming 
with indecent cruelty its sainted dead. Here that strong-minded, 
devout, and excellent woman, Angelique Arnauld, ruled as abbess 
the nunnery of Port Royal. Ina dwelling perched upon the side 
of a neighboring eminence, the far-famed Les Granges, of Port Royal, 
were sheltered the distinguished scholars of the other sex, whose piety, 
genius, and eloquence gave such fame to the society. These were not 
bound by vow, as a regular order, though called solitaries. It is the 
dwelling where Anthony Arnauld, and De Saci, and Nicole, and 
Lancelot resided. But among the names whose memory floats in 
hallowed fragrance around that rural and silent spot, the most brilliant 
is by general consent that of Blaise Pascal, the visitant and friend of 
the Society, the disciple of their principles, and the avenger of their 
wrongs. His is the character we have selected as the theme of this 
hour ; the author of the “ Provincial Letters,” and the writer of that 
far greater work, the “Thoughts on Religion.” The glare of Ver- 
sailles dazzles and bewilders, it stirs the senses and intoxicates the 
fancy; but the silence, and solitude, and unadorned simplicity of 
Port Royal speak to the heart. As we wander through those shades, 
and climb that hillside, we are filled with thoughts of other graces 
than those of art, and other victories than those of the crimson battle- 
field. No palace is here, no white statue breaks on the eye from its 
green shades; but the odor of sanctity and the memory of genius 
float around, embalming the scene and filling the soul of the visitant, 
Versailles and Port Royal, near in neighborhood, are world-wide 
apart in the character of the reminiscences they awake. Priestly 
influence brewed in the one the storm that devastated the other. 
But the victim remained greater than the destroyer, and the majesty 
of genius and worth outshone the bolt of power that felled them in 
the dust. In the one is left a palace without courtiers, without 
king; its ante chambers once thronged with the splendid and the 
beautiful, now made the upholsterer’s rooms of the national glory 
At the other is absent, not only the community, but we miss also the 
roof that sheltered them, the sanctuary where they sent up their 
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incessant litany, and the tombs that could not protect them from 
Jesuit malignity. 

But, as many a traveller to ancient Babylon, could he distinguish 
the two sites, would tread with little regard the spot where had 
towered the imperial hanging gardens, though the world’s wonder 
for their pomp and art, but would visit with the deepest reverence the 
neglected and lowly scene where the Hebrew captives mingled their 
tears with the waters of the river of Babylon, and hung their harps 
on its willows, so is it here. From the parade of the satrap, we turn 
to the haunts of oppressed innocence and of truth led into captivity, 
where Racine studied, and Arnauld wrote, and Pascal talked; where 
intellect and piety and science watched and labored, wept and suffered. 

The system of Jansenism, which had its chief seat at Port Royal, 
was not developed by Pascal. Jansenism was to the Gallican church 
what Puritanism was to the English; like the latter the former had 
a higher piety for its root; its branches were progressive and vari- 
ous with the passing events. Its first leaders were St. Cyran and 
Jansenius, friends and fellow-students in youth. The latter having 
been removed from his friend and France by his appointment to an 
episcopal see in Flanders, there became eminent. He seems, in part, 
by the great questions of grace and freewill, as agitated in the 
Protestant Synod of Dort, in his own vicinity, to have had his atten- 
tion drawn to the study of the Fathers on these topics. The views of 
the divine sovereignty and human dependence, substantially held by 
Augustine, and after him by Thomas Aquinas, the most acute, per- 
haps, of the great schoolmen, were substantially those he received, 
and were embodied in his great work termed Augustinus, the com- 
pend of Augustine, written after his having perused again and again 
all the works of this Father. The episcopal power the Jansenists 
thought encroached upon by the pontifical, and they denied infalli- 
bility to the Roman See in matters of fact, though allowing it in 
matters of faith. For the use of the Bible by all Christians they 
contended earnestly, and for the religion of the heart as opposed to a 
mere trust in ceremonies. The Jesuits, the foremost adversaries of 
Jansenius and his disciples, leaned to Pelagianism. Upon their prin-, 
ciples were seen “sinners cleansed without repentance, and just men 
justified without love to God, all Christians such without the grace 
of Jesus Christ, God powerless over the wills of mankind, predestina- 
tion stripped of its mystery, and redemption robbed of its certainty.”* 
Such is Pascal’s strong summary of the creed of Jesuitism. The 


1Faugére II, 278, 282. 
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Jesuits, in their turn, were fond of reproaching the Jansenist body as 
disguised Calvinists: but this was unjust. The ablest defence of trans- 
substantiation ever produced, probably, in the Romish church against 
Calvinistic attacks, is that found in the writings of Arnauld and 
Nicole, the great Jansenist champions. Yet, as a Jesuit enemy 
quaintly expressed it, the country of Jansenism was to be considered as 
bounded by Calvinism on the north, and by Libertinism or Scepticism 
on the east. Such was the libellous geography of the sons of Loyola. 
But in truth, with Calvin these devout men sympathized only so far 
as he held the doctrines of Augustine. The discerning Protestant 
may indeed see much in the Jansenist principles, as to the free use 
of Scripture, and the excesses of Pontifical power, that would, he 
thinks, have led them further than they intended. As to the accusa- 
tion of libertinism or scepticism in its principles and practical fruits 
the annals that record the sayings of unscrupulous polemics do not 
contain a more nefarious and baseless imputation. Their morals were 
of the most elevated purity. And out of this very fact, indeed, their 
quarrel with Jesuitism began, because of its abuse of the Eucharist 
by the administration of this rite to those not truly penitent, and 
because of the relaxation of all morals by the loose casuistry which 
Jesuitism taught. Such was the religious school of which Pascal was 
to become a convert and champion. 

The same year (1623) in which Paul Sarpi, the celebrated historian 
of the Council of Trent, quitted the world, Blaise Pascal was born 
into it at Clermont, in Auvergne. To the Protestant, it might seem 
as if Providence, on the removal of the acute and fearless intellect 
that has unmasked the intrigues of councils, had brought in as a 
worthy successor the mind yet more highly gifted, that was to unveil 
the arts of casuists, and rebuke the pride of scepticism. Auvergne, 
the region of Pascal’s birth, a district of ragged mountains bearing 
traces of volcanic action, was also the natal soil of others of the most 
eminent supports of Jansenism,—amongst others, of the family of the 
Arnaulds and Domat, a distinguished jurist, whose writings on the 
Civil Law are yet of high authority, and enlisted warmly in the same 
religious party. Those who love to trace the effects of race and scenery 
on character may dwell on this as a new instance of the fact that free- 
dom seems often to have chosen a mountain eyry. As Switzerland has 
seated upon her pinnacles, girdled by unblemished and eternal snows, 
upheld her republic amid surrounding despotisms, for the most part 
pure and high like her own dazzling and inaccessible Jungfrau ; as the 
mountains of Spain were long the refuge of the Christian Spaniard 
from the invading Moor; so this mountainous district of France 
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furnished to the cause of religious freedom some of its best and 
staunchest champions. Is it the absence in such hilly regions of 
travel and commerce that might corrupt the pristine simplicity of 
manners; is it the sense of security that mountain fastnesses give, 
lending vigor and self-reliance to their occupants; is it the simplicity 
of their fare, their solitary and meditative life, the perils of a daily 
path among precipices, teaching energy, and decision, and trust in 
God’s providence ; is it the splendor and range of their prospects; or 
is it the majesty of an existence spent nearer the skies, and more, as 
it were, under the eye of heaven; or is it in the combination of all 
these causes,—certain it is that much of the impetuous, the simple, the 
upright, the devout, and the indomitable are elements found marking 
the blood of the mountaineer. A recent historian of Port Royal 
(Reuchlin) has supposed that it was in allusion to this mountain origin 
that, in writing the Provincial Letters, Pascal chose the fictitious 
name of Louis de Montalte (or high mount). That the character of 
this region was marked in the household, we may infer from the com- 
plaint made after Pasval’s death against his nephew, the young 
Perier. He had insisted, against the advice of the other Jansenists, 
that his uncle’s fragmentary work, the Thoughts on Religion, should 
be published without change, and his elder friends complained that 
in so doing, he had shown “ the obstinacy of a true Auvergnat.” 

The father of Pascal was Etienne Pascal, a magistrate of much 
excellence, and a cultivator of science, especially mathematical. He 
was religious, but not in the sense and with the views he afterwards 
held of true piety. The mother died when Pascal was but an infant 
of three years, leaving to her husband this son and two daughters, 
one Gilberte, the oldest of the family, who afterward became Mad. 
Perier, and the other Jacqueline, the true associate and friend of her 
brother, and displaying much of his genius, his kinswoman in talent 
as in blood. As illustrating the age, we may remark in passing that 
sorcery was thought to have visited the cradle of young Blaise, and 
that, as was supposed, his life was with difficulty saved from the spell 
a revengeful beldame had cast upon the only son of the magistrate. 
The father determined to devote all his time to the education of his 
motherless children, and relinquished therefore his post, converted 
much of his property into a rent-charge on the Hotel de Ville, at 
Paris, and removed to that city. The conversation of his father’s 
mathematical friends, early awakened Pascal's curiosity, and the boy 
composed at eleven, a little treatise on the cessation of sounds in 
vibrating bodies, when touched by the finger. Wishing to defer the 
son’s entrance upon the study of science until he was more advanced 
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in the classics, his father did not allow the lad’s presence any longer 
at the meetings of these his mathematical friends. But the curiosity 
of the boy had been awakened; he had heard of Geometry, and in his 
own solitary studies began working out some of its first principles. 
The father found the lad one day in his room drawing triangles and 
circles. For his figures the lad had invented names of his own, calling 
the line a bar, and the circle a round. On inquiring their purpose 
the father ascertained that without book or teacher the son had dis- 
covered the thirty-second proposition of the first book of Euclid, and 
was demonstrating it for himself. Overpowered with his feelings the 
parent hastened to a friend, and burst into tears as he narrated the 
extraordinary promise and precocity of his boy. The restriction was 
now removed. Euclid was placed in his hands. He read it as an amuse- 
ment, and without the aid of a teacher. At the age of sixteen he had 
composed a treatise on Conic Sections, which being shown to Descartes, 
that scholar could not be persuaded to believe it could possibly have 
been written by the son, and insisted it must be the work of the father. 

Talent and promise were traits of all the children; the father was 
a man of high principle, religiously inclined, although not yet divorced 
as afterwards from the world and its vanities. He gave to his 
daughters instruction in Latin, then unusual, as well as in belles 
lettres. The younger, Jacqueline, displayed an early talent for poetry 
and for acting. Indeed her elder sister had found it impossible to 
teach her reading until Jacqueline heard one day the cadence of a 
lesson that was in poetry, and promised more attention to her tasks 
if they were but in rhyme. At the age of eight she made some feeble 
attempts herself “to trip in verse,” and at the age of eleven she, with 
two young girls, her playmates, composed a comedy in five acts, 
divided into the usual number of scenes, which they twice performed. 
What her later views of the drama were, those familar with the 
Jansenists need not be reminded. She early won the notice of the 
great Corneille by her poetical talents. The goverment having re- 
duced the dividends on the Hotel de Ville, discontent was caused in 
those whose funds were invested there. At an assemblage of this 
class, violent language had been used. The father of Pascal had been 
present at the meeting, though he had not shared in the unguarded 
speeches. It was under the despotic administration of Richelieu, how- 
ever, and it was thought necessary for his safety that he should quit 
Paris and go into concealment. The family was left to the charge 
of the elder sister, a young lady of some eighteen years of age. The 
talent of the little Jacqueline for theatrical representations caused her 
to be sent for to share in a comedy to be privately acted before the 
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Cardinal Richelieu by a troop of little girls. Her elder sister refused 
to show this mark of respect to one whose measures had driven her 
father from his home, but it was suggested the child might plead for 
the parent’s return. Jacqueline, then a girl of thirteen, but from 
her small size seeming much younger, was on this condition sent. 
Her acting pleased. She pleaded in verse of her own framing for 
her father’s restoration. Richelieu granted the prayer. To the 
cardinal was at the same time introduced Pascal, the boy geometer 
of fifteen. The proud cardinal little suspected that the Jansenists 
whose head St. Cyran he dreaded and disliked, were to find in that 
youth a mightier champion even than St. Cyran. When the father 
returned, the minister spoke in high terms of the promise of the chil- 
dren, and assured the parent of his patronage of a family so marked 
and so worthy. He afterwards gave the father an important post at 
Rouen, in Normandy, whither they removed when Pascal was now 
eighteen years of age. Here Pascal devoted himself to the construc- 
tion of a calculating machine, in part for the purpose of aiding his 
father in the numerical calculations required by his office. His 
health sunk under the three years of study and care given to the 
perfecting of his machine, which acquired him much fame, but little 
other advantage. Leibnitz and Babbage have each been engaged in 
similar constructions. Of Pascal’s service to the cause of science in 
later years, amid the infirmities which thenceforward haunted his path, 
we have not time tospeak. Besides laying, by his decisive experiments 
and writings as to the weight of the air, the foundation of the modern 
science of pneumatics, and indicating in one of his works the hydrostatic 
press, inventing one or two carriages which were used in Paris,—for 
Pascal’s science was eminently practical,—and besides laying the foun- 
dation of the branch of mathematical science, called the doctrine of 
probabilities, he diverted his mind from his suffering in one of his later 
years, when kept sleepless by violent pain, in considering the properties 
of the cycloid curve. His discoveries on that subject awakened great 
attention, and as has been remarked by one of his editors, the Abbe 
Bossut, himself a mathematician, and the remark has ‘been repeated 
by that eminent philosopher of our own time, Sir David Brewster,— 
there was from this discovery of Pascal’s but a step to that of fluxions: 
and with more leisure and better health Pascal might have won from 
Newton and Leibnitz the glory of that great invention which both 
contested. But in the early years of their residence at Rouen, an 
event occurred in the view of the family of greater moment than all 
their other changes. A fall on the ice had dislocated a limb of the 
father. The services were called in of two gentlemen of that region; 
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they were mén of eminent piety and benevolence, who had devoted 
their fortune and time to the care of the sick and the poor, establishing 
for them a hospital, and had acquired a special reputation for their 
skill in the treatment of displaced and fractured limbs. These two 
- gentlemen were Jansenists. True to their views of doing good, they 
aimed to guide the mind of the magistrate to higher views of religion 
and duty than he had yet found. Although the father seems to have 
been the first reached, Pascal himself was early and deeply moved. 
These friends directed the youth to Jansenist books. It is the time 
of what his biographers have spoken as that of his first conversion. 
Exercising, as the youth did from an early period, the most marked 
influence on all his family, they were all, but especially his favorite 
sister, Jacqueline, religiously benefited by his efforts. Introduced to 
Jansenists in their writings, and their friends and leaders, the whole 
household, from that time forward, became attached to that body. 
At the close of 1647, when but twenty-four years of age, Pascal la- 
bored for three months under a paralytic attack that deprived him 
for the time of the use of his lower limbs, and compelled him to the 
employment of crutches. About this period he took up his residence 
in Paris, chiefly for his health, with his younger sister, and their 
father afterward joined them. Jacqueline became anxious to take the 
veil at Port Royal, and although she consented to defer it during her 
father’s life, she observed in the father’s house the retirement and 
the austerities of a convent. At the death of the father in 1651, she 
determined, though her brother was most reluctant, to carry her 
project into execution, and the next year did so. On the death of 
his last surviving parent, Pascal wrote to the elder sister, then Mme. 
Perier, and absent at a distance, his most beautiful letter on death, 
touching, eloquent, and sublime, and which those who dispute the 
value of the consolations of the gospel, may compare with Voltaire’s 
letter to Mme. du Deffand on the death of the President Henault. 
For a time the care of Pascal’s health seemed to require the abandon- 
ment of all study, and a resort to travel and amusement. This 
weakened his religious fervor. But the preaching of Singlin, one of 
whose sermons, heard by him at Port Royal, when on a visit to his 
sister, seemed to him, in its singular adaptation to his own feelings, 
the voice of heaven, had deeply moved him, and a narrow escape 
from death, two of the four horses that drew his carriage over the 
Seine having plunged from the bridge at Neuilly, recalled him from 
the world he was about to enter. Had the traces not broken, all the 
horses, with the vehicle and Pascal, would have been hurled into the 
stream. His frame already spent by intemperate study, and wasted 
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by sickness, never recovered from the shock, It is merftioned, but on 
a tradition of late date and uncertain credit, that a precipice seemed 
afterward continually before him, and he appeared to himself on the 
verge of falling into it. The revival of his pious feelings, at this time, 
has been called by his religious biographers his second conversion. 
Religious truth became henceforward his paramount study. His fame 
had extended already through Europe as a man of science. He had 
the acquaintance of Descartes and others of the great philosophers of 
the day, and corresponded with Christina, Queen of Sweden, who had 
invited him to her court. His friends, the Port Royalists, as they 
had frequently his visits, had, however, soon other employment for 
the intellect of their.accomplished and powerful ally. 

The war of controversy that the Jesuits had raised on the appear- 
ance of the great work of Jansenius, had drawn forth from Anthony 
Arnauld, the greatest theologian of Port Royal, a vigorous letter in 
which he had defended Jansenius, and announced his own opinions on 
the litigated questions of grace and free will. The Jesuits moved for 
his condemnation by and expulsion from the Sorbonne, an illustrious 
college of theology that had for years given law to the French church, 
and of which Arnauld was a doctor. 

Arnauld had prepared himself a letter on the occasion of these 
movements, and read it to his fellow recluses of the Grange. It 
awakened no enthusiasm. Too clear-sighted to overlook, and too 
magnanimous to resent the opinion thus expressed, that his letter 
would fail of its effect, and prove but a spent arrow, he turned to Pascal, 
who was present at the colloquy, and urged his entrance upon the work. 

Pascal began, accordingly, the defence as it at first was of his friend 
Arnauld, but as it soon became a fierce onslaught upon the morals 
and doctrines of Jesuitism in the far famed Provincial Letters. They 
appeared under the borrowel name of Montalte, addressed by the 
author to a provincial, a resident in the country, from his friend in 
the city. While preparing them Pascal withdrew from his own house 
to an inn in the city. The letters were, some of them, printed by one 
of his friends at the college of which he was thehead. By a strange 
blunder of the printer, which Pascal himself somewhere disavows, the 
name of the receiver has been transferred to the writer, and they 
have been called Provincial or Country Letters, when they purported 
in fact to be written from the city to the country. One of the most 
finished works in literature bears thus a blunder on its title, and 
has travelled into immortality under a misnomer. Published at inter- 
vals for more than a year, to the number of eighteen, in secrecy and 
with many precautions,—for orders were again and again given to 
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suppress them and seize them if found at the press,—they produced an 
intense sensation. Carefully labored by the author (who is said to have 
bestowed sometimes twenty days on asingle letter, and to have written 
some of them seven times over, or as Cousin has said, some of them 
thirteen times, and the last letter, the eighteenth, he is said to have 
transcribed even sixteen times), they are masterpieces of arrangement 
and style, of eloquence and of wit. Voltaire has said that Moliéré had 
nothing more witty than the earlier, and Bossuet nothing more sub- 
lime than the latter in the series. They took Paris and all France by 
surprise, and carried the intellect and the heart and conscience of the 
nation by storm. Such questions had heretofore been confined to the 
schools, but these letters brought in the saloon to sit as assessor to the 
Sorbonne. It made abstruse questions intelligible by a method of trans- 
parent simplicity, and interesting by a style of bewitching excellence. 
There was clearness without repetition, gracefulness without frivolity, 
wit without buffoonery, satire without malice, and eloquence by turns 
playful, vehement, and overwhelming. It touched the Jesuits on the 
side where they were most sensitive. They had courted the favor of 
the fashionable, the wealthy, and the great. And now before these 
classes and all Europe, they were covered with inextinguishable ridi- 
cule. In vain they threatened and endeavored to write answers; their 
best pens were weak and broken in the encounter. Strong in the 
cause of conscience and of God, Pascal showed with inimitable force and 
withering severity the character of their wretched casuistry. De- 
lighting as they did to be the confessors of the noble and the kingly, 
and courting their favor by easing the yoke of the law, and widening 
the narrow way and enlarging the strait gate to heaven, they had 
shown the Christian fashion of committing simony, of fighting a duel, 
embezzling funds, defaming character and perpetrating assassination, 
all dextrously and satisfactorily, and without guilt. It was the name 
of the gospel used to gloss over fraud, falsehood, and debauchery. The 
pastoral staff of the church was planted over the haunts of the 
oppressor ard the burglar, the usurer’s den, and the field of the duel. 
They boasted of their missionaries and the piety of some their fathers, 
but it was as Pascal has said in one of his suppressed thoughts, “the 
humility of one making the pride of many.” The straitest sect by 
profession in its obedience to Rome was selling itself to the most dis- 
orderly classes in the world’s revolt from piety and purity. The . 
system seemed thus a graft of pharisaism on epicureanism; it was 
the Rabbi tying his phylacteries and muttering his benediction over 
the flushed brow of the gay and sensual Sadducee as he sat shouting 
his drunken dithyrambics. The order had made themselves the 
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inhabitants of kings’s houses,-and were wearing soft clothing, but they 
had done so by making themselves prophets of smooth things, sewing, 
according to the language of Scripture, pillows on all arm-holes. It 
is, although the controversy is so long past, an interesting task yet to 
con over these great letters. In some the writer is seen now gaily 
awakening our smiles, and now touching our tenderest sympathies, 
like those days in summer when the sun shines through the slight 
rains of a passing cloud and all is bright with his clear beams, while 
yet all is refreshed with the new fallen moisture. And soon perhaps 
in the course of the same letter, with an honest and holy indignation 
he is seen breaking through all delays and reserves, as he unwinds 
some miserable sophism, and denounces some subterfuge fatal to 
morals and piety, when he comes down upon his startled adversaries 
like the mysterious hail-storm of the Apocalypse, where the heavens 
showered stones, “every stone about the weight of a talent.” His 
words crush where they strike. Much of this casuistry, “the art, as 
Bayle called it, of cavilling with God,” was so extravagantly wicked 
that to state it, was to refute it. It stood whilst piled on book- 
shelves and veiled in a learned language, but when held up before 
the light of the public conscience, it fell apart and crumbled into dust 
as much from its own inherent fragility, as from the force of the 
searching intellect that ventilated it. Why, it may be asked, publish 
it, and draw it from its learned obscurity? Because, as Pascal said, 
“they who wrote them in Latin were speaking to the people in 
French.” Surely he was justifiable. The tomes of the casuist were 
the law of the confessional and fenced the eucharist, and the artizans 
and beggars of Paris, as well as the students of the Sorbonne and the 
courtiers of the Louvre were annealed out of Escobar and Bauny. 
Its past secrecy had been the very cause of its fearful success. As 
in the Eastern fable, to lift the glistening veil from the hideous visage 
of the false prophet was to break the spell of his accursed sorceries. 
Translation to much of the casuistry of the schools was ruinous refuta- 
tion. It was the quarrel of the race rather than of a party. When 
the very foundations of truth and justice are sapped, what can the 
righteous do? They talked, indeed, of sins that were to be con- 
demned, but as Pascal said in one of his thoughts but lately published 
for the first time, ‘‘He is condemned, indeed, whom Escobar con- 
demns.” Few were the offenders and flagrant the ‘offence that this 
system visited with its penalties. The net of their moral restrictions 
was so widely woven, that through its broad meshes whales might 
swim, and the hugest monster of the deep, the Kraken, acres broad, 
might find ample facilities for his unimpeded egress through barriers 
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that nad such wide openings. Not the Jansenists alone then, but the 
curates of Paris generally were against the Jesuit morals. Rapidly 
translated into other languages the Letters went throughout Europe. 
The order never recovered the effects of their exposure. They pro- 
cured indeed the condemnation of the letters at Rome, and ultimately 
the destruction of Port Royal, but the letters remained and will remain, 
and the immedicable wound they inflicted did much to work, a cen- 
tury after, the fall of the Jesuit order. No work in religious con- 
troversy has produced such wide and permanent effects in the party 
it opposed. In reference to its condemnation by the Papal See, Pas- 
cal has said in portions of his thoughts not then pubiished, but that 
have lately appeared, “If they have condemned my Letters at Rome, 
the things I have condemned in those letters, are condemned in 
heaven;” and elsewhere, looking away from the pontifical chair, his 
failing hand has traced in Latin, “I appeal to thy tribunal, Lord 
Jesus.” That Arnauld was at an early period expelled the Sor- 
bonne, and that Jansenism was hunted and sentenced in France, did 
not heal the deadly malady of their great adversaries or efface from 
the memory and conscience of the world, the appeals which the crushed 
party had lodged in the chancery of heaven against intrigue and un- 
righteousness on earth. The victory of Jesuitism over Jansenism, if 
it were to be called such, was one of those triumphs of which the 
world’s history is full, when the temporary success is the final ruin 
of the exulting but iniquitous victor. Truth, on the other hand, 
gains its end by seeming for the time to die, like its illustrious author, 
condemned of man that it might be justified of God; first crucified 
and at last glorified, rejected of the hireling priesthood and an unjust 
magistracy and a fickle populace, that it might owe its final authen- 
tication not to the populace, the magistracy, or the priesthood, but to 
the single power and word of God, approving and establishing it. 
But the great work of Pascal, as he regarded it, was yet behind. 
It was an age of scepticism, because of hypocrisy and scandals. Her- 
bert, of Cherbury, had alread published his infidelity, and Hobbes 
was known on the continent, as well as in Britain, as an advocate of 
virtual atheism. Against the atheists, Pascal meditated a great 
work on the Evidences‘of Christianity. He deemed ten years requi- 
site to its completion. He had spent but one in collecting materials, 
The death of: his sister Jacqueline now occurred, who, in a transient 
effort of the Jansenists to avert the gathering storm of persecution, 
had been persuaded to sign what was called the formulary, and died 
of anguish of feeling, the first victim, as she called herself, of that 
instrument, shortly after writing a beautiful letter in which, with 
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talent resembling that of her illustrious brother, she argued against 
such submissions. Pascal himself survived her but a year. Loving 
the poor, he had taken into his house a poor man and his family, 
whom he supported. The smallpox seized one of the sons of his 
pauper guest. Pascal’s sister, Madame Perier, who visited her sick 
brother, would have exposed herself and family to the infection, then 
dreaded to a degree we cannot conceive, had she continued to visit 
him with this disease raging under his roof. It was necessary that 
the poor man or his benefactor should remove. Pascal, with his self- 
sacrificing kindness, fearing that the removal might injure the sick 
youth, determined, though an invalid, that he would be removed him- 
self; and he quitted thus his own home, for the benefit of this afflicted 
and dependent family he had admitted into it. Soon after his trans- 
fer to his sister’s habitation he was fatally seized. With his strong 
love for the poor, he seemed unwiiling that he should be tenderly 
nursed unless some sick poor man could be found to receive the same 
attention. He gradually sunk into death. His last prayer was, 
“May the all-gracious God never forsake me.” He died in the year 
1662, two years after the restoration of the Stuarts to the English 
throne, and one after the death of Angelique Arnauld, in the fortieth 
year of his age. His body is interred at Paris, in the church of St. 
Etienne du Mont, the same church where is seen the shrine and 
tomb of St. Genevieve, the patron saint of the metropolis, covered, 
generally, along its iron frame work, with the candles burned there 
by the devotion of the many poor,—her worshippers. The errors of 
Rome are, as the Protestant would judge, thus seen clustering close 
beside her glories at the tomb of one of the greatest of her sons. 

He had great powers of conversation, his memory was extraordi- 
nary, and he is said to have remarked that he never forgot what he 
had once learned. But this must be taken with some qualification ; 
his memory of words could not be thus exact, for, as a late editor 
(Faugére) has remarked, nearly all Pascal’s citations of Scripture in 
his private letters are wanting in verbal accuracy. His virtues were 
untarnished by any gross vices, even in his more worldly days. 
When religion had left its impress upon him, he became eminently 
meek and kind, as he had always been upright and pure. His 
austerities the Protestant cannot admire. At one time, as a letter of 
Jacqueline’s pleasantly rallying him shows, he became neglectful 
of personal neatness, on religious principle. He wore a girdle set 
with sharp points, which he prest with his elbow when aught oc- 
curred to tempt him to vain glory. As this was asin to which his 
genius and fame peculiarily exposed him, it was one he peculiarly 
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dreaded. “ Human refinement,” he remarks, “ veils and suppresses the 
I, the egotism of nature, but the gospel annihilates it.” Indeed, he 
avoided, as arule, in conversation and in his writings, the undue use 
of the word I, and the term “ egotism” is said to have been an inven- 
tion of the Jansenists to brand the fault. It has since passed into 
several languages, our own amongst the rest. His natural tempera- 
ment is described by the sister, who best knew and best loved him, 
as a boiling one, in allusion, probably, to the ardor with which he 
threw himself into any pursuit. His modesty veiled his greatness, 
but could not always veil this trait of vehemence of his character. 
Some casual acquaintance, who had met him, remarked to Renauld 
that M. Pascal had the look as if he was always in a passion, and on 
the very verge of swearing, and that he was not the man to do much 
at writing. His friends and family seem to have been most passion- 
ately attached to him, whilst on principle he discouraged their fond 
adhesion to him, remarking in a writing which was found after his 
death, that he ought not to wish to attract the affections of his fellow 
creatures, for only God could meet the expectations which creatures 
form from those whom they love. In thus isolating himself from 
his nearest kindred even, on principle, the Protestant cannot think 
that Pascal closely copied that Saviour whom he so ardently loved, 
but who, in his own little flock, had one who was especially the be- 
loved disciple. Of his charity to the poor, several instances are 
preserved. They would have been solely his heirs, as they were in 
part, had not the claims of his sister’s family intervened. 

Before his death, Pascal had experienced some slight shade of mis- 
understanding with the leading Port Royalists. Anxious to save the 
convent from ruin by all possible submission and accommodation 
consistent with Christian integrity, they were determined on conces- 
sions to Rome and the Jesuits, that he would not sanction. “ You 
will not,” he exclaimed, “save Port Royal, and you will sacrifice the 
truth.” In his last days he relinquished the distinction, which he had 
so ingeniously in the Provincial Letters defended between the infalli- 
bility of Rome in matters of faith and matters of fact. He now held 
to neither. On-this misunderstanding with Port Royal, misunder- 
stood as it was by his parish priest, was raised the report that he had 
retracted his letters against the Jesuits. The falsehood of the rumor 
was soon, however, shown beyond all dispute. As he had remarked 
after those letters had been closed, were he to make them again, he 
would make them still stronger. The Jesuits complained, as he said, 
of unfairness, but they had never disavowed the extracts or writers 
he had quoted. “The Inquisition and the Society,” he said, alluding 
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by this last name to the Institution of Loyola, “are the two scourges 
of truth.” 

After his death, his friends published the fragments of the prepara- 
tion he had made for his great work on the Christian Evidences, 
They were written on scattered papers, and sometimes but in a few 
words, intended to recall the thought he would use hereafter. Such 
memorandums were nearly or totally unintelligible to others than 
himself, and all were in a highly illegible hand. Never has a literary 
work of this high character appeared under circumstances so disad- 
vantageous. It was as when, in the Egyptian mythology, the torn 
and mutilated limbs of Osiris were gathered imperfectly and in dis- 
order by the piety of the mourning Isis. Posthumous and fragment- 
ary, and containing, perhaps, often but objections of the adversaries 
which he had noted for the purpose of replying to them, it wants 
entirely that order of exquisite arrangement in which Pascal so 
excelled, and many of the thoughts are most imperfectly developed. 
We can imagine what injustice would have been done to the English 
poet Pope, if he had left his translation of Homer in a similar state, 
and his friends had gathered the letters and scraps which the “ paper- 
saving poet,” as he was called, used for the rough drafts of the ver- 
sion, and had published them with all their wide chasms, and in all 
their unhewn roughness. Yet there, in the case of Homer, the origi- 
nal would have been present to fix the proper order of the “ scat- 
tered limbs” of the version, the disjecta membra poete. But in this 
work of Pascal's all such aid is wanting. Different editors have 
arranged them to their own liking. The early Jansenist editors, 
against the protest of Pascal’s surviving sister, Madame Perier and 
her family, suppressed some and modified in style others. There 
was a transient lull in the storm of controversy between themselves 
and their Jesuit foes: and they feared, by publishing all that these 
fragments contained against Jesuitism, to awaken again the thunders 
of the Sorbonne and the Vatican, and doom the work to a place in the 
same volume where the Provincial Letters were already found,—the 
Index of Prohibited Books. Yet, with all their suppressions, it is a 
majestic work of genius. Later editors, Voltaire and Condorcet, 
published some portions that they thought savored of scepticism, sup- 
pressed some of the fragments that they little liked, and cavilled at 
others. Amongst other remains Condorcet published a short note, of 
which two copies, one on parchment and the other on paper, had been 
found at Pascal’s death sewn in a portion of his apparel. The free- 
thinker gloats over the brief minute that seems intended to recall some 
hour of high and favored religious meditation, and calls it a “mystic 
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amulet,” and then talks of some of Pascal’s writings as reminding 
him of the author of the amulet, and others of the author of the dis- 
coveries on the cycloid. That it deserved the name, or in any sense 
served the uses of an amulet, has not the shadow of a pretext to 
support it. This artful substitution of unjust names was cruel to 
Pascal. Look to Condorcet’s own sad story. The name of amulet 
might as well be given to the preparation of poison which the un- 
happy Condorcet himself was said, in the height of the horrors of the 
French Revolution, always to carry with him, and by which, when 
apprehended by his enemies, he is thought to have procured his own 
death during the reign of terror. The brief manuscript seems 
but a memorial for the writer’s own use of some season, such as in 
the lives of favored and devoted believers are occasionally described 
when the view by faith, of invisible realities, becomes clear and near, 
and men seem, with Brainerd, to be walking on the sides of eteriity ; 
or as when the dying Halyburton described the glad meditations of 
a sleepless night by saying, “‘ He came unto me in the third watch of 
the night, walking on the water, and saying, ‘It is I, be not afraid’ ;” 
or as Flavel described the season when, on one of his journeys, his 
meditations became so overwhelming that he sunk to the earth, and 
remained for hours insensible. When he recovered himself, he was 
by agspring. Nature had relieved herself by a copious discharge of 
blood. It was in the recollections left with Flavel, as he described 
it, ‘one of the days of heaven” and the following night was spent 
by him in sleeplessness, from the spiritual transports that possessed 
his soul. This seems all that Pascal meant. The notes both of Con- 
dorcet and Voltaire are marked with talent and plausibility. But with 
all the versatility, the grace, and the caustic wit of the sage of Fer- 
ney, never, except when commenting on Scripture itself, do his jest- 
ings and levity seem more unseemly and ill-placed than when em- 
ployed on these thoughts of the saintly and sublime Pascal. There 
is something unnatural and degrading in the very collocation and 
union of spirits so dissimilar. It is as if a satyr strayed from the 
shelter of its native woods and the society of its kindred, were found 
gibbering and grimacing amid the marbles and jaspers and under the 
solemn roofs of some Indian emperor’s mausoleum. Antics that 
elsewhere might have seemed but ludicrous, become from these scenes 
hideous. It isthe brute in nature disporting itself on the tomb of a 
king in intellect and in moral dignity. Cousin, in a recent report to 
the French Academy, called the attention of scholars to the infidelity 
and inexactness of earlier editors, but with a severity of criticism on 
the character of Pascal and the reasonings of this great work that 
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seems most unjust. The year 1844 witnessed for the first time, after 
the interval of nearly two centuries from the death of their author, a 
perfect edition of the Thoughts from the original manuscripts, as far 
as they were not utterly and hopelessly illegible. The world owes it 
to a French scholar, M. Prosper Faugére, the author of.two eulogies, 
one on Gerson, the other on Pascal. He has since followed: it by a 
volume of the remains and memoirs of Jacqueline and Madame Perier, 
the two sisters of Pascal, executed, apparently, with a fidelity equal to 
his undeniable taste and talent. A few years before him, a German 
scholar, M. Reuchlin, issued the most complete life of Pascal that has 
appeared. Thus we see the resuscitation together with Jesuitism, also 
of its old Jansenist adversaries. Issuing, as the work called the 
Thoughts did, under all these imperfections, curtailments, and dis- 
guises, we know of nothing, even in the high and finished beauty 
and eloquence of the Provincial Letters, that presents so strongly and 
vividly the sublimity and grandeur of the genius with which God had 
endued Blaise Pascal. In a conversation of some three hours Pascal 
had stated to several of his friends the course of argument that he had 
intended to take. It is preserved in a preface annexed to many edi- 
tions of the Thoughts. He had intended to present not merely the 
arguments that should evince the truth of religion, but those that were 
most likely to persuade, to win attention, and to awaken feeling. He 
had proposed then to turn the eye of man within, to show hifn the 
mysteries of his own nature, the aspirations that mark him formed for 
higher objects, and the grovelling that links him with the brute; the 
position that he occupies in the universe, poised and quivering, as it 
were, between two infinities, unable to rest contented with his ignor- 
ance, and yet unable to acquire perfect and certain knowledge; dazzled 
by too much light, and disturbed by too little light, finding, as he pur- 
sued his research into nature, a world of infinite minuteness opening 
beneath him, in the atoms he examined, an infinitude that went dimin- 
ishing beyond his acutest search, the infinite littleness, the abridgement 
of an atom, as Pascal called it; and, on the other hand, a world of in- 
finite compass and grandeur above him, dilating and spreading beyond 
the largest flights of his imagination. In himself conscience and passion 
were continually contending. The Stoic taught him duty, but gave 
him not strength to perform it; the Epicurean to seek pleasure, but 
could not quell the conscience that reluctated and protested against its 
meannesses and debasements. Man carried then, in himself, the evi- 
dence of a fall, and of his need of recovery. His misery revealed his 
grandeur, for it was the distress of a dethroned king, enhanced by his 
dim reminiscences of an abdicated throne, and vanished glories. 
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Man [says Pascal] is but a reed, the feeblest in the universe, but he is 
a reed that thinks. It needs not an entire universe to crush him; a va- 
por, a drop of water is enough to destroy him. But when the universe 
should have crushed him, man would yet remain a nobler being than his 
destroyer, for he would know that he was dying, and whatever the ad- 
vantage that the universe has over him, the universe knows it not. Our 
dignity, then, is this, that we have the power of thought." 


On the other hand, man’s greatness exaggerated his miseries; he 
had high views of moral excellence and personal happiness, which 
yet he never attained. His very amusements, so trivial in them- 
selves, and yet so indispensable, and all serving to draw man away 
from himself, from the society of his own thoughts,—the things that 
ought, if he were innocent, to be most dear and welcome to him,— 
taught the same lesson. Thus distressed and fallen and disjointed, 
whence came he and whither goes he? Is there relief for him; and 
where? He makes man ask the question of philosophy, and shows 
how insufficient and contradictory were its replies: how the Science 
of this world stuttered in responding to such appeals. As to the 
philosophers, they have given two hundred and eighty different defi- 
nitions of man’s supreme good and chief end, says Pascal. Epictetus 
and Montaigne had been, as he told Saci, his chief books, and he made 
here use of the two, the representatives, the one of the dogmatists, 
and the other of the Pyrrhonians, to excellent effect, in showing the 
contrary principles in human nature, to which they appealed, and the 
impossibility that either school could dispense with the principle 
patronized by the other, or could reconcile it to their own views, and 
bend it to their own purposes. He then turns the inquirer to the 
various religions, and the objections that occur to their several sys- 
tems. Then, in the hands of the Jewish people, he finds the Bible a 
book recording their own national shame and prophesying their own 
national rejection and punishment. Its views of human nature tally 
with the mysterious facts he has already found in the disjointed 
character and fallen pillars of man’s own nature. They read to man 
‘the mysterious enigma of his own being. Pascal then travels, with 
his own peculiar strength indeed, but now over beaten ground, ex- 
amining the evidence from miracles and prophecies and the character 
of Jesus Christ. 

To the metaphysical arguments for the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul, Pascal attached little importance. He be- 
lieved them unsatisfactory, and, to the great mass, unintelligible. Of 
the view Pascal has given of the two great schools of philosophy, into 
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which, as he thinks, all others may be reduced, the dogmatist and 
the Pyrrhonist, a very competent and deeply read scholar, Sir James. 
Mackintosh, remarks that “ his philosophical glances are wonderful, 
The summary of arguments for scepticism and dogmatism, especially 
the latter, is perhaps the best in ancientor modern philosophy.” * Yet 
the summary thus praised is but the record of a casual conversation 
between Saci and Pascal, preserved by Fontaine. Hallam has objected 
to the dark views of human nature Pascal depicts. They are but those 
of Augustine, centuries before. Cousin is evidently most indignant 
at the depreciating estimate of Pascal as to the value and results of 
philosophy, and contends that Pascal is essentially sceptical in his 
principles, a most unjust supposition, merely because Pascal believed 
that, degraded and darkened by the fall, mere reason could, with little 
certainty, establish for herself her own immortality, or God’s existence 
and nature. Cousin claims that natural religion can establish these 
truths, and yet is there not before his eyes the fact that in Germany, 
the most philosophical nation of our times, there is a school, and 
Hegel was at their head, the equal of this French critic in philo- 
sophic erudition and acuteness, who, instead of finding these truths 
settled by their philosophy, allow no personal immortality to man 
and no personal existence to God, but resolve all being into pan- 
theism, the development of an unconscious and all-pervading Deity? 
Pascal’s principles have not been shaken. Natural religion has not 
established her right to the original discovery, or the independent 
establishment of the truths she has borrowed from revealed religion, 
And we cannot but think that his method of presenting the proots 
of revelation has an advantage that should receive more attention 
than has been given it even by Christian apologists. Some English 
reasoners have given an exclusive attention to the external proofs for 
Christianity, others have given some prominence to the internal 
evidence. But it was the glory of Pascal to have grouped both, but 
put the internal evidence first in order. This seems to us the order 
of the Scriptures themselves. They begin by telling man his own 
history rather than God’s, the mysteries of the finite before the mys- 
teries of the infinite mind. Genesis opens with the forming of man 
and of the earth, man’s home. Revelation closes with the judgment 
of man, and the glimpses of man’s other and endless home. The Bible 
then is essentially a book about man, and thus inviting his attention 
and sympathy, it tells him of God. It is the order of conversion as 
well as of Scripture. The thousands of illiterate Christians of all 
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communions who believe and enjoy and adorn the gospel, without hav- 
ing studied a page of Paley or Butler, were convinced of the truth of the 
Scripture in the same way. It took hold on their hearts. The mirror 
gave them back their own conscious likeness. “It discovered the 
thoughts and intents of the hearts.” Now we cannot but think that 
in the work of writing the evidences of a religion, it is wise to follow 
the track of the author and giver of the religion; the track of God’s 
Scriptures, and the footprints of God’s Spirit, to begin with man’s 
self, and the internal evidence of the Bible in its adaptation to that 
self, before we introduce the external array of evidence, great as it 
is. Pascal’s method had another advantage. Many works on the 
evidences make no appeal to the heart. They are icebolts where we 
need thunderbolts. Pascal’s mode alarmed and aroused the emotions 
of nature, those outer guards that watched the drawbridge, as well 
as appealed to the intellect, that cold and staid guardian housed in 
the inner citadel and chancery of the castle. It awed and conciliated 
as well as convinced. Our quarrel with some writers on Christian 
evidences, is that they discuss the question with lifeless abstractions as 
if it regarded merely the size and nature of the volcanoes of the moon, 
some question of no personal or present or human interest, instead of 
its concerning, as it does, our present duties and the consequences of 
our daily goings. It is to man the question of life and death, the 
great errand and central lesson, as to him, of the universe. As in 
the style of his Provincial Letters, so in this book also he united all 
excellences, and there were profundity and clearness, eloquence and 
wit, gaiety and severity, strength and ease; and the spoils of Egypt 
were blended with the fruits of Palestine in the caravan that sought 
the city of God, the Zion of eternal peace. He would not, had he 
lived to carry out the design, have halved the man and assailed but a 
piece of his nature, but a single bastion on the entrenchments of his 
soul. The siege would have been pressed on every side, and the soul 
stormed through its affections and hopes, its judgment and conscience, 
its tastes and its sufferings even; beleaguered at every avenue, and in- 
vested by all the hosts and allies of truth, it would have been shut in 
on every side by a splendid circumvallation of argument and appeal. 

It is the accusation that Cousin has revived that Pascal degrades 
human reason, and then addresses it. We allow that he does not flatter 
it: nor does history, nor does conscience, nor does true philosophy 
flatter human nature, or the reason that has guided it. But whilst 
reminding the judge before whom he pleads, as he had a right to do, 
that he, the judge, though occupying a tribunal, has been mistaken 
and partial, he does not exaggerate his errors nor push his mention 
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of these sins to insult and despair. The accusation and appeal 
of Pascal to human reason is the old part of Paul rehearsed again, 
and as in the case of the apostle, whilst pleading for truth and God, 
the judge is honored with all due respect, and yet treated with all due 
fidelity, and is made to tremble as he feels his own departures from 
temperance and righteousness, and his own unfitness for that higher 
judgment, than what he himself administers,—the judgment to come. 
We cannot but believe that had this work been completed, it would 
have been immeasureably the foremost treatise the world has ever 
seen on the evidences of the gospel of the Nazarene. It isa mysterious 
dispensation of divine Providence that it was interrupted, and that 
the race missed such a legacy. And yet the course of the argument, 
as we have before said, is that familiar in the history of every con- 
version from sin to holiness and from the world to God. It is sub- 
stantially the line of argument implied with so much simplicity in this 
quaint Moravian hymn: 


“What is my anchor? if you ask: 
A hungry, helpless mind, 
Diving with misery for its weight, 
Till firmest grace it find.” 


It is the exposition of human ignorance and wretchedness and sin and 
despair on the one side, and the presentation of the gospel as the tally 
on the other side that meets these wants, explains these mysteries, 
heals these sorrows, and tames these passions. It is the philosophy of 
Bacon applied to the soul’s renewal and sanctification. Truth made 
the subject of personal experiment, the soul’s wounds first probed and 
then cured. Nor does Pascal, in his strong statements of human 
blindness and ignorance, put that, as most Roman writers do, to the 
use of building thereon the principle of the need of an infallible guide 
in the Church. This is the favorite mode of treating upon Christian 
evidences in that communion, from the learned work of Huct, the 
erudite Bishop of Avranches, to the eloquent Essay on Indifference 
by La Mennais, in our own times. But Pascal sends his perplexed 
and self-convinced inquirer to the Bible and his God, the Saviour 
and the Divine Spirit. 

We might contrast the mind displayed in his writings, and especi- 
ally in his Thoughts, with those of other eminent men. In the union 
of imagination and language, with high powers of reasoning and pro- 
found speculation he was the equal of Plato, and he had a juster taste 
and a clearer style. He had the iron connection and order, symmetry 
and logic of Aristotle, and his compact brevity without his obscurity 
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and dryness. Ifhis were not the wide discursiveness and far-reaching 
enterprise of Bacon’s mind, we think he had greater profundity 
and superior justness of intellect, with certainly higher powers of 
language. He had the practical round-about sense of Locke, and the 
dovout imagination and beautiful acuteness of Boyle. Saci, a student 
and life-long admirer of Augustine, wondered in finding so much in 
Pascal which reminded him of that father. In both, the productions 
of the intellect were steeped in the heart. France, his country, has 
had great writers, but though some in single walks may have slightly 
eclipsed him, in the union and reconciliation of all excellencies we 
believe none of them has equalled him. He may be compared with 
another illustrious writer on the evidences in our own language, the 
author of the Immortal Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Butler took a narrower walk and cultivated it with eminent assiduity 
and fidelity. It was but a nook in the wide field Pascal has traversed, 
but in the profundity of his views, the depth to which he analyzes 
common appearances, Butler may not shrink from a comparison with 
Pascal... There is this difference between them, however, in favor of 
the great Frenchman. In Butler the reader sees the patient and 
slow, not to say tedious evolution of a truth by little and little, as if 
he were watching the chisel and hammer of the sculptor, as the one 
fell in repeated strokes, and the other travelled slowly over the face 
of the marble until from the shapeless block started forth the sym- 
metry and life of the statue. In Pascal you see the same faultless 
statue, but you are not led through all the tedious and minute pre- 
parations that his own mind had travelled over in evolving the truth, 
striking away here an error and dropping there a limitation. He 
had wrought the mould in secret, you are admitted to see the metal 
fused and flowing into it. The casing is knocked away and you discern 
before you a masterpiece of equal or greater beauty in bronze, as was 
the other in marble. Pascal’s thought, unlike Butler’s, seems perfect 
in its first utterance, the other evolves it by long toil and slow detail. 
Or to vary our illustration, Butler mirfes, and the mattock and the crow- 
bar go delving patiently into the hillside, and you are led along dark 
galleries with a slow step and by a glimmering lamp. Pascal bares 
the same veins, but it is as if an earthquake passed by rifting them 
in a moment, and laying them bare to the upper air and the light of 
day. This is the character not only of Pascal’s views, but often of his 
style. Much care as he bestowed on its elaboration generally, there 
are phrases in the Thoughts that seem from the face of the manuscript 
to have received no such revision, that are incapable seemingly of im- 
provement. So perfectly fused had the sentiment become in the fires 
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of his ardent soul, and so far did it fall in passing through the depths 
of his profound intellect, that like the molten lead let drop from the 
top of the shot-tower into its central pit, it is shapen at the first jet, 
and receives fixedness and faultless symmetry in the first instant of 
its production. In some of his sentences there are united the point 
of the epigram, the clearness of the axiom, and the brilliancy of a 
great discovery shining by its own light, and with its first enunciation, 
flashing conviction on the mind of the reader. It is thus, that in a 
few lines, at times he solves some great mystery of man’s nature or 
God’s government, as the thunderbolt rives and lays bare the gnarled 
heart of the oak at a single touch. And yet the truth may, when 
shown, seem so common, though new in its uses and results, that the 
student is in astonishment, because principles so obvious and trodden 
upon in the path of daily experience, have remained so long over- 
looked by the eyes of successive generations, all whose feet have 
touched them as they rushed by. In others we are struck with the 
power of a single principle to unite and reconcile a long series of 
scattered and as they had before,seemed, even discordant facts. In 
his hands the principle, like a silken ‘thread, gathers the -dispersed 
pearls into a bracelet of price and symmetry. Generalization is the 
strength and the weakness of the French mind. Their authors prac- 
tise it often on a slender basis of facts, or by the aid of fanciful analo- 
gies. Thus Michelet and Quinet, in their attacks on the Jesuits of 
our times, with flashing eloquence and great lustre of genius and a 
more copious historical lore than Pascal had, are found generalizing 
brilliantly, but it is without the sobriety and justice that mark their 
great master’s works. 

It is the testimony of no friendly critic, Cousin, that Pascal fixed 
the language of his nation; and of Condorcet, who had little sympathy 
with his piety, that he is one of those extraordinary geniuses whom 
nature seems to have formed to astonish mankind, and to display in 
their sight all her power. His virtues equalled his talents. Bayle 
has affirmed of him that the life of Pascal is worth a hundred ser- 
mons, and that his acts of humility and devotion, will be more effec- 
tive against the libertinism of the age than a dozen missionaries. It 
has been the frequent taunt of infidelity that religion was patronized 
but by the weak. If they have in the whole range of infidelity a 
name in intellect and virtues to be ranked with Pascal’s, we know it 
not. Do they say of him that he takes too gloomy views of man’s 
nature as defaced by the fall, how different is the spirit in which he 
bares the wounds of humanity from that displayed by Rochefoucault, 
or by Swift, or by Voltaire himself. If compelled, as in his treatment 
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of the Jesuits, to assume the satirist, he never becomes malignant. 
He does not brood over his wrongs until the heart is distilled into 
bitterness and venom, like many another satirist, his daily bread 
become steeped in wormwood and verjuice. There is kindliness and 
self-restraint even in his sternest expostulation. And when he comes 
to deal with maladies of our common nature, where another class in 
pure misanthropy and scorn but expose the sufferer, and pass on like 
Ham the accursed before the sleeping Noah, or muse in despair like 
Rizpah watching her dead, fraying with unavailing care the vulture 
and the wolf for a time from their horrid repast, but all unable to ar- 
reat the invisible process of corruption, Pascal comes with hope and 
tenderness and sympathy. He sees a more complete ruin even than 
the others depict or allow. The dead are decayed and breathless. 
The skeletons are dry and white, bleached by the rains of heaven ; 
but he comes like the prophet sent by God, and in the name of -the 
Almighty he calls to the quickening winds to come, and those skele- 
tons rattle, flesh clothes them, and the valley of death is covered by 
a great army who know the life-giving call of the living God, and them- 
selves shall enjoy everlasting life at his hands. Is this what they call 
gloomy? He knew the gospel, he saw and deplored the general cor- 
ruption, but he found in that gospel remedies for the worst sins and 
hope for the world’s outcasts. He knew, he loved, he proclaimed and 
served but One, that One was all. He was the Christ, the Resurrection, 
and the Life. In his scheme of faith and his system of human nature 
the fall had taught man to know good and evil, the first by ics fatal 
loss, the last by the bitter experience of its fruits. The lesson of 
redemption was set over against this the lesson of ruin; and it too 
taught evil by showing man his way, to anchor him to deep repentance; 
but it proclaimed good also, good recovered, good bestowed, good 
guarded, and good crowned, in the progress of the penitent and believer 
from sorrow to rest, through trials to ultimate and eternal triumph. 
We feel humbled at the imperfection and yet the tediousness with 
which we have presented this character. We know that none can 
forgive the length to which we have drawn these remarks, but those 
who like us may have found the writings of this great and lonely and 
gifted intellect the solace of many weary hours, and who like us owe 
to his works convictions and consolations they would not barter for 
the round globe. To such the theme is untiring and inexhausted. 
Much we have been compelled to omit, the miracle of the holy 
thorn, as it has been called, wrought in respect to Pascal's niece, his 
relations with Descartes and the philosophy of that great thinker; aud 
Pascal’s connection with the family of his fast friend the young duke of 
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Roannes we have passed by. We have been anxious to bring before 
the students of this University, flushed with the high aspirations 
and noble resolves of youth, a name in which so much, that with 
most of us remains and must remain but matter for the dreams of 
hope, was fully realized, glory, power and usefulness of the noblest 
order. Eminent virtue and brilliant talents, early fame, the quali- 
ties that attract the esteem of the few and those that win the favor 
of the many, how rarely were all blended in this illustrious name. 
His influence in literature proves that it is not the interest even 
of the profoundest thinkers, to neglect in their deep reflection, care 
as to the garb in which their thoughts are to go forth. Style is not 
mere foppery. Bentham, an original thinker, whatever other title 
we are compelled to deny him, lost in his assiduous investigations of 
moral and judicial questions all power of communicating his thoughts 
to the minds he sought to influence. He spent his intellectual for- 
tune in delving mines, and had nought left to cut the requisite canal 
for bringing the ore to the public market. His style, in youth strong 
and good, became in age barbarous and unintelligible, and he was 
best understood as he made Dumont his interpreter. Our own Ed- 
wards, the subtlest and greatest of our metaphysicians, with an in- 
tellect resembling Pascal’s in compass and profoundness, had little 
regard to style, or sense even of its value until, as it has been said, the 
perusal of Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison first awakened him to 
the tardy conviction, how much the expression given to thought might 
enhance its influence and give it currency. Pascal, if any were entitled 
so to do, might have left his thoughts to find their own way into the 
hearts of the nations, careless of the garb that enwrapped them, of the 
stamp of the ingot and the setting of the diamond. But he did not 
scorn the most nice and patient elaboration of language. Mere force 
of style, and a lava-like warmth of passion, gave the vagaries of Rous- 
seau their maddening power over France, as, inan earlier age and 
among a more staid and sober people, the same influence had given 
vogue and weight to the shallow plausibilities of Shaftsbury and the 
brilliant paradoxes of Bolingbroke. In addition to his learning and 
metaphysical acumen, his merciless logic and his brilliant genius, 
this it was that gave no small share of the power to the Geneva Re- 
former Calvin, which enables him yet from his undistinguished grave 
on the shores of the Leman Lake to rule so widely over the schools 
of theology, whilst the majestic shadow of his sceptre is seen cast 
forward over the heads even of the mighty shades of Owen and 
Howe and Jonathan Edwards. (alvin cultivated style; his Latin is 
classical ; and to make it so it is said he would read each year all the 
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works of Cicero. It was no contemptible element in the influence of 
his forerunner, Augustine, and aided with his brilliant genius, to make 
the professor of rhetoric at Milan from his humble episcopal stall in 
an African See to become the standard of orthodoxy at Rome and over 
Catholic Europe. To all these we add the name of Pascal. The works 
of controversy and philosophy that exercised of old, and that possess yet, 
so vast a power, were the works of one who cultivated style as well as 
cared for truth; nay, who because he cared for truth and her reception 
in the world, was anxious as to the garb which she should assume. 

In a time of controversies, and such your age is likely to become, it 
is well to cultivate that spirit which Pascal possessed, and to profit 
by the models which he has left, of animation without virulence, and 
earnestness that is alike graceful and vigorous. It is in some sense 
a felicity to have been born in an era of crisis and strife and change 
like our own, when the whole atmosphere is thick above us with the 
hurtling shock of great principies in conflict—when the war of 
opinions seems already begun that is to decide the sovereignty over 
our race, and show the world its final destiny and its rightful Mas- 
ter. Young men, you cannot stand as upon a quiet promontory that 
stretches out its solid length between two vast and stormy seas: you 
are necessarily on the waters and share the agitation. It is no holi- 
day task to which you are born; yet heavy as are the responsibilities 
which life in such an era involves, we say again it is a felicity to live 
in an age of such opportunities and such perils, when the nations are 
brought nearer, when the press in its rapid issues is almost applying 
the daguerreotype to mind, and the electric wire is transmitting 
thought as if it had annihilated space. Life in such an age touches 
more than in our father’s times the antipodes, and influence and ex- 
ample swathe, more than in their day, the entire globe. We con- 
gratulate you that from the quiet halls of learning you come at 
such a time to tread the deck of this good republic, around which 
such storms gather, which such billows shake, that is to owe so much 
to your fidelity and skill, or to suffer so much from your neglect, and 
that is freighted with so vast a destiny, to reach so fair a haven, or 
to strew the reefs before us with so disastrous a wreck. Suffer a 
stranger to say in all respect, what does your country and what your 
race ask of you, and what the expectant parents and friends that 
weave already the brightest hopes for the career on which you enter, 
but to be true men? Know yourself, said the Pagan oracle. Yes, 
truth cries, know yourselves that you may know your God, and know 
your God that you may know yourselves. 

The posts Providence assigns us are varied. Be they what they 
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may, to man the rigging, or to grasp the helm, to heave the lead, to 
furl the sail, or to shake out the banner, we need but be true to our- 
selves, our country and our God. The lesson of Pascal’s genius may 
not be open to many ; the lesson of his virtues and his principle is 
open to all. The last editor of his Thoughts has published an en- 
graving of the page in that well nigh illegible manuscript, where the 
feeble if not the dying hand of the scholar had traced this sentence, in 
reviewing his own literary labors and their fate with man, “Ad 
tuum, domine Jesu, tribunal appello.” “To Thy tribunal, Lord Jesus, 
I appeal.” How much of the sublimity of sorrow and of the en- 
ergy of faith was compressed into that brief sentence. It was the 
appeal of conscience against power: the cause shifted from the bar of 
human fallibility to be lodged in the chancery of the divine infalli- 
bility. The sister he had so tenderly loved gone broken-hearted to 
the tomb, himself dying, and the truth, dearer than all, threatened: 
here was his trust. It was to be the place of meeting for Versailles 
and Port Royal, for the Jansenist and the Jesuit, the men of the 
court, of the camp and of the college: and it shall gather the men of 
France and the men of America, of all sects and every creed. It is the 
tribunal toward which all history tends and where all character shall 
be analyzed ; towards it fashion flutters, misery struggles, and crime 
gravitates. Is it a gloomy or unsuitable thought as the accompani- 
ment of all our schemings, the background of all our prospects, whilst 
we look with the beaming eye of youth on the opening fields of life? 
In the life of this illustrious scholar, the remembrance of that day was 
as the pillar of cloud that cleft the path of Israel through the Red 
Sea, darkening with its salutary shadow the glare of worldly fame 
and the lustre of the enchanted gardens of Armida, and lightening, 
like the pillar of flame, the hour of his sorrow and the night of his 
desolateness. Fashions change. Fame itself is variable and uncertain; 
reputations, the daughters of opinion, rise, flourish, decay and die; a 
breath has made and a breath may break them; but here is a stand- 
ard that does not vary, and here are motives thé force of which is 
never spent. Happy will it be for us all, avoiding the errors and 
the infirmities even of so mighty a name as Pascal, to eye like him 
the end that crowns the work of life, and to remember that it is our 
immortality that stamps our ‘daily duty and ascertains the wisdom 
or the folly of the employment of each moment. And, consciously or 
unconsciously, to that dread bar the appeal which Pascal made is also 
registered by us, by each one of us, in every deed of ever'y hour. 


WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS. 
New York, N. Y. 
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EXEGESIS OF PROVERBS XXIII. 26, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE PHRASE ‘2 729 133 727 


HESE words are translated in our version, “My son, give me 
thine heart.” This rendering is literal, and is followed by the 
principal translations of the word into other languages." 

As to the meaning of this phrase, that which is accepted by the 
evangelical denominations of this country with singular unanimity 
is given by Bridges, in his Commentary on Proverbs, and is thus 
expressed : 


Solomon would seem here to rise above himself, and to speak in the 
name and person of the Divine Wisdom; for no one but Jehovah can 
claim the gift of the heart, the work of his own hands. 

My son. Such is the relationship which God acknowledges, including 
every blessing which he can give and all the obedience that he can claim. 
No obedience can be without the believing and practical acknowledgment 
of this filial relation. The loving Father calls, ‘“‘My son, give me thine 
heart,” that is, he asks not for magnificent temples, costly sacrifices, 
pompous ceremonials, but for the spiritual worship of the heart. He 
demands not the hands, the feet, the tongue, the ears, but that which is 
the moving principle of all the members, the heart. 


This is also the interpretation of the passage given by many of the 
older English commentators, as Drs. Gill, Henry, Poole, Clark. The 


1 Septuagint: Ads wo 2 chy xapdiay. Vulgate: Probe, fili mi, cor tuum mihi. Luther's 
Version: Gib mir, mein sohn, dein herz. French (Martin): Mon fils, donne-moi ton cceur. 
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same view substantially is also held and set forth by some of the 
German commentators, as Michaelis among the older, and Lange 
among the more recent critics. But although so generally accepted 
and so well sanctioned, this view of the passage is open to very grave 
if not fatal objections against it. 

I. Such a meaning necessitates a change in the subject of the 
sentence, and thus makes the grammatical construction harsh and 
unnatural. 

The writer of this part of the book of Proverbs is declared. (Vide 
xxii. 17.) He is the subject without any break up to this point, 
xxiii. 26. There is not the slightest intimation in the words that 
even the natural subject is to be changed. It ought not to be unless 
it is very plain that the subject will not answer in this connection, 
that the natural construction which has heretofore prevailed is and 
must be broken up in this twenty-sixth verse. 

II. Such a rendering of the phrase introduces, also, a harshness 
into the course of thought. 

In this chapter the writer treats exclusively, leaving out the pass- 
age in question, of the duties that men owe to themselves and each 
other. No reference or allusion is made to the duties that men owe 
to God, either preceding or subsequent to verses twenty-six and 
twenty-seven. The immediate connection is as follows: 


The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice; and he that begetteth 
a wise child shall have joy of him. Thy father and thy mother shall be 
glad; and she that bare thee shall rejoice. 


Then follow verses twenty-six and twenty-seven: 


My son, give me thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my ways. 
For a whore is a deep ditch, and a strange woman is a narrow pit. 


To insert the idea in verse twenty-six that God speaks and claims 
the heart of the reader is self-evidently as harsh and unnatural in 
thought as it certainly is in grammatical construction. Such an idea 
does not appear to have any proper place in the flow of the thought, 
seems to be thrown in arbitrarily, and disappears as suddenly as it 
came; for there is no after use for the idea, or reference of any kind 
to it subsequently. Clearly any explanation of the passage which 
involves this harshness in the flow of the thought is presumptively 
erroneous, and can only be accepted from absolute necessity. 

ITI. As thus explained there is no particular pertinency in the 
expression to the subject under consideration. 
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The twenty-seventh verse is connected with verse twenty-six by 
the conjunction ‘3 (for), Because “a harlot is a deep ditch and the 
strange woman a narrow pit,” etc., is the statement made in verse 
twenty-six, ‘My son, give me thine heart, and let thine eyes observe 
my ways.” It is manifestly a very strange reason, and one wholly 
without precedent in the Scriptures, that is here employed to induce 
men to give God the heart. The bare statement is enough to show 
the utter want of pertinency in the expression to the subject discussed. 

IV. Such an interpretation, too, finds no support in the general 
style and usage of this book. 

In this connection let us note the usage of the term ‘32 by the 
writers of this book, and also their manner of speaking with refer- 
ence to the strange woman, the subject here treated of in verses 
twenty-six and twenty-seven. 

1. The term 32 is very frequently employed; and in nearly all, 
if not in all cases, it is used to designate the reader or the person 
addressed by the writers. Instances of its use in this sense are 
numerous. Vide, for instance, Proverbs i. 8, 10, 15; ii. 1; iii. 1, 11, 
21; iv. 20; v. 1; vi. 1, 20; vii. 1. 

In this twenty-third chapter the term is employed in this sense 
in the fifteenth verse: “My son, if thine heart be wise, mine heart 
shall rejoice, even mine.” Also in verse nineteen: “Hear thou, my 
son, and be wise, and guide thy heart in the way.” 

The only exception to this general usage of the term is found in 
viii. 32, ‘‘Now therefore hearken unto me, O ye children (0°33), 
for blessed are they that keep my ways.” In this place wisdom is 
personified, and speaks to men in her own name. But there is no 
other instance in the book (leaving out xxiii. 26) where God addresses 
men by this term; so that the general usage of the term *32 is very 
clear. And then again, it must be noted that in speaking of the strange 
woman the writers frequently, if not always, use the expression “my 
son,” as a preliminary, just as we have it in verse twenty-six. 

We have such a connection of words and of thought in v. 1-3: 
“My son, attend unto my wisdom, and bow thine ear to my under- 
standing, that thou mayest regard discretion, and that thy lips may 
keep knowledge; for the lips of a strange woman drop as an honey- 
comb, and her mouth is smoother than oil,” etc. A similar combination 
is found in vi. 20, seq.: “My son, keep thy father’s commandment,” 
etc., ‘to keep thee from the evil woman.” Also in vii. 1-5, 24, 25. 

2. In speaking of the strange woman, the writers invariably make 
the appeal themselves. They call the attention of the reader to their 
wisdom, to the ways they point out as the ground of safety. 
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To this end, notice again the passage found in v. 1, seq.: “ My son, 
attend unto my wisdom and bow thine ear to my understanding, that 
thou mayest regard discretion and that thy lips may keep knowledge. 
For the lips of a strange woman,” etc. Chapter vii. 24, 25: “ Hearken 
unto me now therefore, O ye children, and attend to the words of my 
mouth. Let not thine heart decline to her ways, go not astray in her 
paths.” Chapter v. 7,8: “Hear me now therefore, O ye children, 
and depart not from the words of my mouth. Remove thy way far 
from her, and come not nigh the door of her house,” etc. 

Chapter vi. 20 is an instance of the same nature. The reference 
is not to the writer directly, though it is indirectly, as the ground for 
avoiding the character named. ‘My son, keep thy father’s com- 
mandment and forsake not the law of thy mother,” etc., “to keep 
thee from the evil woman,” etc. 

Chapter vii. 1-6 inclusive, affords another example of the same 
kind of reference: “My son, keep my words and lay up my com- 
mandments with thee. Keep my commandments and live, and my 
law as the apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, write 
them upon the table of thine heart. Say unto wisdom, Thou art 
my sister, and call understanding thy kinswoman [that is, cultivate 
habits of the most endearing intimacy with and friendship for wis- 
dom and understanding] that they may keep thee from the strange 
woman,” etc. 

A similar reference is implied in the words of king Lemuel 
(xxxi. 3), “Give not thy strength unto women, nor thy ways to that 
which destroyeth kings.” 

Such is the general usage in this book with reference to the em- 
ployment of the term 33, and the manner of writing in style ard 
thought with respect to the strange woman. We are at liberty to 
place much dependence on this usage, because, as we have seen, it is 
so uniform. From this examination it is evident that the common 
interpretation of the passage in xxiii. 26 has no support in the 
general style and usage of the writers in treating of the same sub- 
ject. While of course it is not to be expected that the same thing 
should be said always with reference to the same subject, still a 
similarity of style and thought may reasonably be looked for. It 
is not probable that this passage would be a single exception to the 
general usage, especially when the expressions used are so very 
similar to those employed in every other instance when speaking 
of the strange woman. It would be altogether more natural to inter- 
pret this phrase i in xxiii. 26 in conformity to the other clear passages, 
if it could be done without difficulty, than to make it mean something 
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entirely different, involving great harshness of construction and an 
entire want of pertinency in the thought. 

V. It is also a serious objection to the view we are considering 
that it employs a meaning of the Hebrew terms which in the natural 
connection as found in xxiii. 26 they never bear, and sets aside the 
more common signification of the words. 

The expression 2 32 93 occurs fourteen times in the Old Testament. 
Its signification depends of course upon its connection with other 
words. Its common meaning, however, is well defined. Of course 
this common meaning of the phrase is first to be taken in all cases. 
The less usual signification is to be employed only as the alternative 
when the primary sense will not answer. Now, in the rendering of 
the words adopted by Bridges, that meaning of them is taken which 
is less common in Scriptural usage. This is allowable if the primary 
sense is evidently inadmissible. But such is not the case; and as 
this primary signification fits well into the thought here, and gives a 
good consistent meaning to the passage, it is a most serious objection 
to the interpretation in question that it adopts the secondary mean- 
ing of the Hebrew phrase. The facts involved in this objection are 
very obvious, and will appear on an examination of the Hebrew words 
as used in the Old Testament,—a work we propose to enter upon 
shortly, —and, if substantiated, are fatal to that view of the passage 
so generally entertained. 

VI. We are under no necessity of accepting this interpretation, 
which is open to such serious objections. The phrase is susceptible 
of an easy natural explanation which falls in perfectly with the laws 
of the language, the course of thought, and the general usage of the 
writers when treating of the same subject. 


Lange’s View. 


Lange, in his Commentary on the book of Proverbs, adopts a 
modified form of the interpretation put forth by Bridges and others. 
His view of the passage is thus expressed : 


Verses 26-28. Warning against licentiousness, introduced by a 
summons to a loving consecration to wisdom. 

My son, etc. The speaker is evidently wisdom personified, who ap- 
pears here as in. chapter vii. 4, 5 in opposition to a treacherous harlot, 
and admonishes to a firm adherence to her ways, i. ¢., to the principles 
and rules of life which are prescribed by wisdom. 


Lange, then, makes essentially the same change in the subject 
of the sentence, but does not regard wisdom as Christ or God, and 
G 
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thus, as taking wisdom simply as personified, differs from the older 
commentators whose view of the passage we have criticized. But 
even in this modified form, though not so objectionable as the other 
view, we do not see how it can be accepted as the true explanation 
of the passage. Some of the objections already noted obviously bear 
as strongly against this as against the other interpretation, while it 
is open, as an exegesis, to other objections which are peculiar to itself. 
In particular do we object to the foundation of this view of Lange’s. 
We deny that xxiii. 26 is explained by vii. 4, 5 in the manner set 
forth by him, and for the following reasons: 

I. The two passages are not parallel. 

This fact will be readily seen if we place the two passages side by 
side, and compare them together. 


Say unto wisdom, Thou art my 
sister, and call understanding thy 
kinswoman, that they may keep 
thee from the strange woman, from 
the stranger which flattereth with 


My son, give me thine heart, 
and let thine eyes observe my 
ways. For a whore is a deep 
ditch, and a strange woman is a 
narrow pit. 














her words. 


The subject in vii. 4, 5, is directly stated. There can be no doubt 
what it is. The subject in xxiii. 26 is not stated directly. This is 
one point of marked difference between the two passages. Moreover, 
though the subject of xxiii. 26 is not given directly, still it is as 
clear as the subject in the former passage. No one could on any 
grammatical principle be at a loss to know who was speaking or 
writing in the words, “My son, give me thine heart,” etc. Not a 
word is said in this about “wisdom or wisdom personified.” Plainly 
the writer is the subject here and in his own name. It is the merest 
assertion, then, to say that the subject is the same in both clauses, 
This can only be by foisting the plain, declared: subject of the one 
sentence into the other, and compelling a unity in that particular 
against every law of grammar. 

II. This interpretation is indefinite, and does not, in reality, explain 
anything. To say that “wisdom personified” is evidently the sub- 
ject in xxiii. 26, is no explanation either there or in vii.4,5. A 
question behind that clearly arises, viz., What is meant by “wisdom 
personified”? What would the writer have us understand by that 
expression, “Say unto wisdom, Thou art my sister, and call under- 
standing thy kinswoman”? To explain one difficulty by calling up 


another is no real explanation, and yet this is all Lange’s inverpretation 
amounts to. 
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III. The true explanation of vii. 4, 5, would necessitate no change 
of subject in xxiii. 26. ‘Wisdom personified” is the avowed subject 
in vii. 4, 5, the meaning of which is clear from the connection: ‘My 
son, keep my words and lay up my commandments with thee. Keep 
my commandments and live; and my law as the apple of thine eye. 
Bind them upon thy fingers, write them upon the table of thine heart. 
Say unto wisdom, Thou art my sister, and call understanding thy 
kinswoman,” etc. The fourth verse, “Say unto wisdom,” finds its 
natural explanation in what has preceded, inasmuch as it is but a 
continuation of the same thought which he began at verse one. It is 
but a reiteration, in another form, of the same idea which runs through 
the whole passage, just as is true, for instance, of the expressions in 
verses two and three, “Keep my commandments, and live; and my 
law as the apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, write 
them upon the table of thine heart.” How perfectly consistent in 
treatment and style with these expressions of the thought is this one 
following: ‘“‘Say unto wisdom, Thou art my sister, and call under- 
standing thy kinswoman.” If it be, then, a reiteration of the same 
thought, what is the idea the writer attached to this personification 
of wisdom in verse four? The key to the whole is found in verse one, 
“My son, keep my words, and lay up my commandments with thee.” 
Wisdom personified means the wisdom of the writer, which he made 
known to his readers, and which, if they heeded, would effectually 
keep them from the strange woman. Such is the view of Stuart and 
others. So that vii. 4, 5, as thus explained, gives no support to the 
idea that the subject in xxiii. 26 should be changed. Virtually, in 
that respect, they are alike, the subject ultimately and in reality is 
the same in both, the one that is implied in xxiii. 26. The two 
passages do but express the same idea. 

To go no farther, we conclude on these grounds that Lange’s expla- 
nation, like the other previously examined, is untenable and must be 
given up. Our next step, then, is to determine what the phrase we 
are examining does mean. To do this satisfactorily we must study 
the use of the Hebrew expression as it occurs in the writings of the 
Old Testament. Let us examine, first of all, the books of which Solo- 
mon is the reputed author, and then extend our examination to the 
other parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. The first passage in order is 
found in Ecclesiastes i. 18: m32n 30in9) wint) *a>-ne can In our 
version the translation reads, “And I gave my heart to seek and 
search out by wisdom concerning all things that are under heaven,” etc, 
The word 3? is rendered “heart,” but evidently it is employed in this 
place in no such sense as to denote the affections. That meaning is 
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inadmissible here because of the object about which the 2° is con- 
cerned, and the terms used to describe the work of the 22 The object 
before the writer was the attainment of knowledge: “To seek and 
search out by wisdom concerning all things that are under heaven.” 
This acquisition he expected to gain by seeking after, or by seeking 
out, so the original word tells us, and by investigating carefully and 
closely, as the second verb signifies, “looking up the object and then 
minutely examining it.” How then should the 32 be translated? 
What part of a man’s nature is employed in the process here described? 
Clearly the mind can acquire the knowledge spoken of as having alone 
the power to make the necessary investigations here described. And 
so the more exact rendering would be, “And I gave my mind to seek 
and search out by wisdom,” etc. Meaning by this, that he devoted 
the powers of his mind to the object indicated; he gave.his attention 
to the acquisition of the knowledge spoken of. Stuart renders, “And 
I gave my mind to seek out and make careful investigation by 
wisdom concerning all which is done under heaven,” ete. 

Another instance of a similar construction is found in Ecclesiastes 
i.17. x. 7.4., MM NyId °25 many, The English version reads, “ And 
I gave my heart to know wisdom and to know madness and folly,” ete. 
Here again it is evident that the Hebrew word °39 is not to be referred 
to the heart, as the seat of the affections, but to the mind, as the source 
of knowledge in man. As in the instance preceding, the more exact 
translation would be, “And I gave my mind to know wisdom,” etc. 
The idea being that Solomon gave his attention to the study of 
wisdom ,—devoted himself to that object. 

Another instance of the use of the Hebrew phrase occurs in Eccle- 
siastes vii. 21. x. 7. 2., 729 JoA-ox NST We OM II-d2) D2 Literally 
the words read, “ Moreover give not thy heart to all the words which 
are uttered in order that thou mayest not hear thy servants curse 
thee.” The English version in this passage varies from its usual 
practice in the translation of 3? in this connection, and renders as 
follows: “Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken,” 2. e., 
give no attention to all words that are spoken, etc. The sense of 32 
is of course just the same here as in the preceding instance of its use. 
The mind is referred to primarily, and that as giving attention to the 
object specified. 

Still another instance of the use of the Hebrew phrase we find in 
Ecclesiastes viii. 9. x. 7. 2., Mya-42> *39-nx Jing) Referring to the 
fact of mortality, its inevitableness, so that no power of ours can avert 
it, wickedness shall not deliver those given to it. Solomon says, “All 
this have I seen, and [literally] I gave my heart unto every work that 
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is done under the sun,” etc. Here evidently we have the same thought 
expressed as in the passages we have already examined. Clearly 
Solomon gave his mind to every work that is done under the sun,— 
gave his attention to the study of that work. Another example is 
found in Ecclesiastes viii. 16: nea nyt ‘so-nx Any wera Liter- 
ally, “When I gave my heart to know wisdom and to see the business 
that is done upon the earth,” etc. Here we have another instance of 
2° used as meaning the mind employed in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and should be properly so translated. 

These are all the passages, exclusive of Proverbs xxiii. 26, in which 
the phrase 9 32 73 is used in the writings of Solomon. . There is one 
place, Eccelsiastes ix. 1, in which 29 is connected with 92 but the 
preposition ? is wanting. The tfanslation is, “For all this I gave to 
my heart even to declare all this, that the righteous and the wise, and 
their works are in the hands of God.” Stuart translates, “For all 
this have I considered.” Our version reads, “For all this I con- 
sidered in my heart,” etc. Here also the meaning of 29 is not essen- 
tially different from its use in all the other passages that have been 
examined. It must mean the mind, as giving attention to the subject in 
hand. The usage of the phrase in the writings of Solomon is, therefore, 
very clear. 

But let us turn to the use of the phrase in other parts of the Old 
Testament. We will take up the passages in the order of usage or of 
sense, and not according to place in the Record. Deut. v. 26 (original), 
29 (English version). x. +. 4, wn ANT Om MIDI27 mM Jap = The 
literal translation is, “Who will give, and then shall be, this heart to 
them, to fear me and keep all my commandments always, that it might 
be well with them and with their children forever.” But as ‘2 with 
the verb 34) is used to express a wish, the English version pro- 
perly translates, “‘Oh that there were such an heart in them to fear 
me,” etc. In this passage bp” must refer to the heart as the seat of 
the affections, the disposition and character of the people. The mind 
is not altogether excluded, but the primary reference is no doubt to 
the affections as bestowed upon God, a disposition to love and serve 
him. This is the ordinary sense of the word, and is thus very 
frequently employed in the Scriptures. 

Another passage of a similar import is found in Jeremiah xxxii. 39. 
xT. 2,, TR FIN WH 22 072 ANN, “And I will give them one heart 
and one way, that they may fear me forever,” etc. A similar use of 
2? is found likewise in Ezekiel xi. 19, “And I will give the one heart 
(22 om) ‘AD2), and I will put a new spirit within you.” So also in 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26, “A new heart also will I give you (#49 39 029 ‘AN2), 
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and a new spirit will I put within you.” These instances are all 
that occur with this meaning of 32 in connection with yh) and the 
preposition 2. 

Let us now turn to the Scriptures to see if there are examples of 
the other usage of the phrase outside of Ecclesiastes. The first passage 
in order is found in 1 Kings iii. 9. It is the prayer of Solomon in 
view of his needs as a ruler of God’s people. “Give therefore thy 
servant an understanding heart (ypw 39 yay) ANN), (lit., Give to thy 
servants, etc.,) to judge thy people, that I may discern between good 
and bad. Here again 32 must signify the mind and not the heart. 
Menial power and the exercise of that power can alone meet the neces- 
sity Solomon felt. This he prayed for. Also with the same significa- 
tion is 2? used in the answer to Solomon’s prayer recorded in the 
twelfth verse, ‘‘ Behold, I have done according to thy word: lo, I have 
given thee a wise and an understanding heart, etc. ‘“ Mind” would 
be the better translation. Likewise we find the Hebrew phrase in 
1 Chronicles xxii. 19, “‘ Now set (lit., give, 3m) your heart and your 
soul to seek the Lord your God.” In this expression 39 clearly has 
the same signification that it has in the writings of Solomon. The 
meaning is, Give your mind to seeking the Lord your God. Give 
attention to that object. The last instance of its use is found in Daniel 
x. 12, “Then said he unto me, Fear not, Daniel: for from the first 
day that thou didst set (lit., give 92) thine heart to understand, and 
to chasten thyself before thy God, thy words were heard.” In this 
passage again we have a clear instance of 22 meaning the mind as 
giving attention to the subject spoken of. 


Summary. 


To sum up our examination of the phrase ? 39 7n) and to give the 
result, we find that the phrase is used in the Old Testament fourteen 
times in all, including Proverbs xxiii. 26. Four times it is employed 
in the sense of giving a disposition or character to a people or person, 
viz., Deuteronomy v. 29; Jeremiah xxxii. 30; Ezekiel xi. 19; also 
xxxvi. 26. Nine times the expression refers to the mind exclusively, 
viz., Ecclesiastes i. 13-17; vii. 21; viii. 9-16; 1 Kings iii. 9-12; 
1 Chronicles xxii. 19; Daniel x. 12. Seven times it means the 
mind as giving attention, using its powers in the direction indicated, 
as acquiring wisdom, knowledge, and the like. Ecclesiastes i. 13-17; 
vii. 21; viii. 9-16; 1 Chronicles ii. 19; Daniel x. 12. 

In the writings of Solomon, leaving out the passage under examina- 
tion, this last signification is the invariable meaning. Another fact 
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our examination brings out which is deserving of special attention, 
and that is in all cases where 32 refers to the disposition and 
character, the source of giving such a heart lies outside of man him- 
self. It is God that gives such a heart to man, and not man who 
gives his heart to God. In harmony with the conclusion we have 
reached respecting the usage of 2 29 nN), are the statements of the 
best and latest Hebrew lexions. For instance, Robinson’s Gesenius, 
last edition, says (in loco), 9 39 n3 “‘to set one’s mind upon, to give 
heed to anything,” e.g., 22. 32 nyw Ecclesiastes vii. 21. Also stronger, 
to set one’s mind upon doing anything, to apply one’s self to doing. 
Ecclesiastes i. 13, 17; viii. 9, 16; Daniel x. 12. Fuerst’s Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexicon gives 9 22 40} “to apply the mind to anything.’ 
So Maurer and others. The question then recurs, How are we to 
interpret Proverbs xxiii. 26? Which of the two meanings that 29 
undoubtedly bears in the Scriptures, is to be taken as being -more 
appropriate here? The presumption is that the more common usage 
of the word in this phrase is to be preferred. This first certainly, 
and, if found inapplicable, then the other meaning must be adopted 
which is less frequent. But how shall we decide whether the ordi- 
nary sense of 32 in this connection is most fitting here or not? That 
depends on two considerations. 1. What is the subject of the sentence? 
2. To what object is the 32 directed,—about what is it concerned? 

1. As to the subject of the sentence there is but one conclusion; 
grammatically considered, it must be the same as the subject of the 
sentences preceding. The name of the writer or writers is specified 
in chapter xxii. 17: “Bow down thy ear and hear the words of the 
. wise, and apply thy heart to every knowledge.” But whether speci- 
fied or not in that place, there is no occasion to doubt that the subject 
is the same throughout the chapter. There is not the slightest inti- 
mation given in any way that verse 26 is not just as much a part of 
the words of the wise man as verses 25 or 27. It is arbitrary and 
forced to the last degree to change the subject in verse 26. We can 
only take it to be the writer of this whole chapter. Solomon, or the 
wise man, be he who he may. A man, and not God, or Christ or 
wisdom personified. 

2. What is the object to which the 39 is to be directed? The 
answer to this question is given in the phrase itself *9, to me, the sub- 
ject of the sentence, the writer of the words, “Give thy 29 to me,” as 
speaking these words of wisdom, and hence to the words themselves. 
So that the object to which the 22 is to be directed, is the words of 
wisdom that the writer utters. He asks not that the 22 should be 
given to him, but to his instructions. We convey the same idea when 
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we say, “attend to me,”” when we mear, “attend to what I say.”? 
Such is the object specified as expressed by the term *. 

What signification, then, is to be taken in this passage, having for a 
subject the writer of.the words, and for the object the instructions 
given? Itis seen at once that the narrower and less common mean- 
ing of 32 is out of place. There is no reference to God whatever in 
the sentence, nor in any of its connections. We are then shut up to 
that meaning of the phrase which is the more common, and which is 
used exclusively in the writings of Solomon. We must translate, 
“Give thy mind to me, 7. e., give your attention to what I say, and 
let thine eyes observe my ways, 1. e., the ways I point out to you. 
And do this (‘3) for a whore is a deep ditch, and a strange woman is 
a narrow pit,” etc. Such a rendering of the passage involves nothing 
harsh or unnatural in the grammatical construction. The necessity 
of changing the subject that must take place, according to any other 
view of the passage, is done away with, a change always to be avoided 
when possible. Such a construction, moreover, involves no harshness 
in the thought, and it makes the passage pertinent to the subject 
spoken of. It gives a consistent whole to the two sentences connected 
so closely together by the conjunction *2. Such a meaning, too, makes 
this passage harmonize in style and thought with every other passage 
that treats of the same subject, viz., the strange woman. It follows, 
too, the usage of the Hebrew phrase through the Old Testament when 
it is employed in the same connection as here. Such an interpreta- 
tion also relieves the passage of all doctrinal and practical difficulties. 
As commonly understood and employed, namely, as containing the 
condition of salvation, the words convey a meaning which is open to 
grave objections on doctrinal, and hence also on practical grounds, 
It is a fair question at least, whether the commonly accepted inter- 
pretation of the passage is correct in doctrine, whether it is consistent 
with the clear teachings of Scripture and with the principles of the 
gospel plan of salvation. In our examination of the Hebrew phrase 
we found that where any reference was made to the giving of the 
heart as the seat of the affections, the act originated not in man as 
the source, but in God. He himself gave such a heart as he desired 
to see in man. And, moreover, the gospel works no such demand 
upon the sinner in order to his salvation, that he should “give God 
his heart.” Christ, who knew the way of life perfectly, and who has 
expressed in the clearest and best manner possible that way, never 
once directed the sinner to “give God his heart.” His aim, in which 


1For a similar use of %, see chapter vii. 24, “ Hearken unto me now therefore, O ye chil. 
dren, and attend to the words of my mouth.” 
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he was followed by the apostles, always was to call off the sinner’s 
attention from himself to the “Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” The gospel teaches that the sinner is utterly 
helpless as well as lost, the only thing left him is to look and believe 
on Christ if he would be saved. In principle the gospel of salvation 
is diametrically opposed to the command supposed to be found in 
Proverbs xxiii. 26, and so often employed in addressing sinners on 
the subject of salvation. As thus used, it directs the sinner’s thoughts 
to himself and to his own efforts in a purely legal spirit. The phrase 
as commonly employed is wrong in principle and misleads by directing 
the sinner’s attention to himself as the source of salvation and not to 
Christ, the only and all-sufficient source. But the true explanation of 
the passage involves no difficulties of this kind. There is no refer- 
ence in it to salvation or to the conditions of salvation, and whoever 
uses it in this sense “adds to the things that are written in this book.” 


W. H. Evans. 


Hyaxnis, Mass. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


The Syriac Stem 'amad, 


As the proper meaning of this word is much disputed in connection 
with the baptismal controversy, and the facts bearing on the question are 
not generally known, it may be well to state them briefly. 

1. That ’amad is the only word which the Syriac Christians used to 
translate BaxrtZec0at, that is for the ordinance of baptism, is universally 
admitted. In the Peshito New Testament, fazriZeo0at and its derivatives 
are always rendered by ‘amad and its derivatives (SazriZew being given by 
the Aphel or causative of ’amad, and farrew by tseba,‘‘to dip”). So, also, 
in Heb. vi. 4 and x. 32, gwre0évre¢ is translated by ‘amad, no doubt 
from the connection supposed by the early Christians to exist between 
baptism and enlightenment. The usage of the later Syriac authors, 
Ephrem Syrus, the Nestorian Ritual, Jacob Sarugensis, Bar-Hebreus, 
Asseman, is invariable, no word for baptism is found but 'amad. 

2. In determining the meaning of the word, it was natural to look to the 
widely diffused Shemitic stem ’amad, found in Heb. and Aeth. in the sig- 
nification “stand,” and traced in Arabic in the noun ‘amadun, ‘‘a pillar.” 
In the Aramaic dialects also it is found, in Chald. (and probably in 
Samaritan) in sense of “standing,” while in Syriac the only trace in the 


1Somewhat full discussions are given by F. W. Gotch in his tract, “ A Critical Examination 
of the Rendering of fawrigw in the Ancient and many modern versions of the New Testament. 
London: 1841;” by Dr. James Murdock, in Bibl. Sacra, Oct., 1850, and by Benjamin Davies, 
in Bibl. Sacra, July, 1851. 
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actual usage of the language isin the noun ‘amudo, “a pillar.” The 
verb, therefore, in the sense “stand,” did certainly at one time exist in 
Syriac, and the question is whether this is the stem used for “ baptism.” 
That this is the case is assumed by some persons, and various explana- 
tions of the change of meaning are offered. It is said that ‘amad ex- 
presses the postwre of the candidate. But it is very improbable that so 
secondary and undistinguishing a fact should be chosen as the basis of 
the name. The word would equally well apply to a dozen other religious 
acts. This objection applies whether the standing were 7m the water to 
be immersed, or a¢ the water to be sprinkled or poured upon. Another 
view is, that reference is made in the word to confirmation. The Aphel 
of 'amad would mean “cause to stand,” “confirm.” But, as is pointed 
out by Murdock and others, there are two difficulties in the way of this 
view. First, it is doubful whether the rite of confirmation existed when 
the Peshito was made (about the middle of the second century); and 
second, it is strange that the Ettaphal or passive of the Aphel is never 
used in the sense ‘to be confirmed,” that is, ‘to be baptized.” This last 
sense is conveyed generally by the simple 'amad, sometimes by the 
Ethpeal, the passive of the simple form. Finally, Dr. Murdock’s view is 
that 'amad is here put for the “stand,” which the candidate takes in the 
ordinance of baptism on the side of Christianity. This is certainly better 
than the first view, inasmuch as it derives the name from a prominent 
spiritual element of the act. Dr. Murdock adduces, as parallel, the use 
of éuyapratia by the early Greek and Latin fathers for the Lord's Supper. 
But, besides the fact that the more decided prominence of the “cup of 
blessing” gave greater reason for this designation, it must be remembered 
that there is a difference between a paraphrastic term and a translation. 
Passing from these explanations, the real question at issue is a lexicographi- 
eal and etymological one, whether there are well-defined, non-ritual uses of 
‘amad differencing it from the stem, meaning ‘“‘to stand,” ond whether 
it is possible to determine its etymology. 

3. In the first place, then, there are examples of such use in the 
Syriac Bible. In the Old Testament, ‘amad occurs once (Num. 
xxxi. 235), where it is used to render the Hebrew ‘abar, “to pass 
through,’—‘All that abidethmot the fire, ye shall make go through 
[Heb. Hiph. of ‘abar, Syr. Aphel of ’amad] the water.’’ Here the 
sense “stand’’ is inapplicable, and “immergere” (as it is rendered 
in Walton’s Polyglott) entirely appropriate. The other oriental 
versions here give the Heb. literally, and the Vulg. has ‘“‘sanctificabitur.” 
It may be noted in passing, that in the Peshito Old Testament the Heb. 
tabal, “immerse,” is never rendered by ‘amad; five other verbs are 
used, of which four mean “dip,” and one “wash.” This abundance of 
synonymes is.remarked on by Murdock (in another connection), as going 
to show that ‘amad is not a translation of artifes@at, but in reality 
it need not show anything more than that out of a number of words 
possibly applicable, the language selected one as the best. In the Old 
Testament examples it is generally the specific notion “dip” that is 
prominent (as in Gen. xxxvii. 31; Lev. xiv. 32, and others), while in the 
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one case in which “immersion” proper is more prominent, the Syriac 
renders by ‘‘wash”’ (in the narrative of Naaman, 2 Kings v. 14) induced 
by the term employed (Heb. rahats, “wash,’’) in verses 10, 12,13. In 
the Apocrypha the word occurs several times (Davies). Judith xii. 7, 
“Judith bathed in the fountain,” Syr. ‘amad, Vulg. “baptizabat se,” 
Gr. éfanrifero; Susanna 15, 17, Gr. Aodopuar, Lat. “lavor.”” In the New 
Testament also there are non-ecclesiastical uses of ’amad. Dr. Murdock 
says broadly that ‘‘the Peshito New Testament never uses 'amad or any 
derivative from it (except 'amudo for etbdoc) with reference to anything 
but baptism.” The instances, however, are decisive. In Mark vii. 48 
and Luke xi. 38, the word is used for ‘‘bathing,”’ where there can be no 
ecclesiastical reference. In four cases (John v. 2, 4, 7, and ix. 7) a deri- 
vative of ’amad renders xodupfy8pa, “pool” (which in John ix. 11 is 
given by Syriac mayo, “water ’’), and in Matt. xx. 22, 23; Mark. x. 38, 
39; Luke xii. 50, this stem is employed figuratively as faxtifecOar is in 
the Greek, in sense of ‘“‘overwhelmed.” That is, 'amad is in all cases 
the equivalent of BaxriZec0ar, even when there is no reference to baptism. 
The obvious conclusion of stem-identity of meaning can be avoided only 
by the supposition that when the Peshito Vs. was made, ‘amad was the 
accepted rendering of the Greek verb (from ecclesiastical usage), and was 
therefore put for it everywhere. But, on the contrary, such ecclesiasti- 
cal identity would prevent translators from employing it in gnother con- 
nection, unless the use agreed with the proper meaning of the stem. 

4. In the next place, lexicographers give only one meaning for ‘amad, “‘se 
immergere,” “‘se baptizare.”’ So Schindler, Castell, Michaelis, Oberleitner, 
Rédiger, Bernstein (Aegidius Gutbirius gives “sustentavit,”” but obviously 
simply to account for ’amudo, ‘a pillar,” and without adducing any 
example). Mr. Davies cites also the native Lexicons of Bar-Ali and Bar- 
Bahlul, of the ninth and tenth centuries, whose definitions of 'amad 
(given in Arabic) show beyond doubt that they held its signification to 
be ‘“‘to be immersed.” Bar-Ali defines 'amad by the passive of Arabic 
sabaga “‘immergere,” giving also Arabic ‘amada, which in the eighth 
form means ‘‘to be baptized.” Of 'amodo, ‘“‘an immersing,” he says that 
from it was named the dipping (Ar. gatasa, ‘‘immergere ’’) on the festival 
of Epiphany. - Bar-Bahlul is equally explicit. In explaining ‘amodo 
(which he defines also by Arabic sabaga), he cites and rectifies a render- 
ing of the lexicographer Honain, who, in the Syriac sentence ‘amodo beh 
hamimutho, translates “the heat hides (kamana) itself in it,” when the 
correct rendering, says Bar-Bahlul, is by gasa, ‘‘se demersit.”’ 

5. In addition to this lexicographical authority, we have the usage of 
Syriac authors, which is equally conclusive, not a single case having 
been yet cited of ‘amad in sense of “ stand,’ while not a few occur where 
“dip” is beyond doubt the signification. (It is fair, perhaps to mention 
a use by Jacob of Sarug (in Wiseman’s Hore Syriace, p. 47), where 
he describes the blood sprinkled on the water in the purification of a 
leper as a figure of baptism. This, however, does not determine any- 
thing in respect to the meaning of the word.) Thus Ephrem Syrus(T 1. 
p. 81,1. 29, Bernstein Lex.) says of the day ’amad, “ mersit se dies,”’ 7. e. 
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inclinavit se, abiit. Again, Ephrem (quoted by Gotch), speaking of 
Christ, says, ‘“‘ behold the fire and the spirit in the river im which thou 
was baptized” (’amad), and again, “ how wonderful is it that thy foot- 
steps were planted on the waters, that the great sea should subject itself 
to thy feet, and that yet at a small river that same head of thine should 
be subjected to be bowed down and baptized in it (wa ‘amad beh). In 
this second example Mr. Gotch points out that the manner of the bap- 
tism is indicated both by the word bowed down (reken, in aphel “ incli- 
navit alqd ad alqd’’), and by the contrast between the subjecting of the 
sea to his feet and the subjecting of his head to the river. Another 
quotation given by Mr. Gotch, from the Nestorian Ritual (seventh 
century), is still more striking: ‘“‘ The deacons properly attired, lead the 
children, covered with a veil lest tre holy oil should touch their gar- 
ments, and bring them to the priest, who, standing on the western side 
of Jordan [¢. e. the font or baptistery], turns the face of the child to the 
east, and dips [tabal] him in water, and lays his hand upon his head, 
and says, such a one is baptized [’amad] in the name of the Father,’’-etc. 
Here ‘amad is used as synonymous with ‘tabal, which is universally 
admitted to mean “immerse.” Davies gives a passage from the “ Liber 
Rituum Severi Patriarche,” in which similarly ‘amad is used inter- 
changeably with ¢seba, “to dip.” Bar-Hebreeus (Bernstein) has “aculeus 
[sagittee] ammersit se [’amad ] in cerebrum eius.” In his edition of the 
Theophania of Eusebius, assigned to A. D. 411, Prof. Lee, of Cam- 
bridge (cited by Davies), translates one passage as follows: ‘“ This self- 
same Word of God was also immerged (’amad) even into the depths of 
the sea, and determined those swimming natures; and here again he 
made the myriads of forms which are innumerable, with every various 
kind of living creature.’ Bar-Hebreus also speaks of the leviathan 
(Job xli. 1) as “plunging ['omed] into the depths of the sea.” It seems 
impossible to explain the use of ’amad in these last examples except by 
supposing it to have properly the meaning “‘to be immersed."’ With the 
abundant supply in Syriac of words meaning ‘“‘to dip,” these authors 
would not in such cases have resorted to a stem which received its mean- 
ing purely from ecclesiastical usage. 

6. Finally, it may be asked whether there is any trace of a Shemitic 
stem ’amad, signifying “to dip.” It is believed that such a stem exists 
in Arabic. The identical Arabic stem ’amada indeed signifies ‘‘to estab- 
lish,” and its eighth form (reflexive or passive) is the technical word for 
baptize, (used for instance by Dr. Van Dyke in the Arabic version of 
the American Bible Society), transferred probably from the Syriac. 
There are, however, in Arabic several stems, differing from ‘amad only 
in having the first radical aspirated, (Ghayin for Ayin, a difference 
compatible with.stem-identity), and meaning “‘ to immerse,” “ to cover.” 
Michaelis (in Castell’s Lex.) says, under ‘amad; “Not a few compare 
this word signifying ‘baptize,’ with the Hebrew ‘amad, ‘to stand,’ but 
to me it seems more probable that it is totally distinct from the Hebrew 
word, and identical with the Arabic gamata, ‘submerge ;’ the significa- 
tion ‘stand,’ common to the other Shemitic tongues, I do not find in 
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Syriac except in ‘amudo, ‘pillar.’’’ Bernstein also compares gamada “in 
vaginam immisit gladium.” But this last seems to mean “ cover,” 
whence gimdun, “the cover or sheath” of a sword, and then the de- 
nominative use ‘to sheathe.” The notion “cover” is perhaps contained 
in the stem gam, from which others are built up. Thus we have in 
Freytag, gama, gamada, gamara, gamata, gamasa, gamata, gamana, 
gumiya, in all of which this notion is found. The meaning “immerse” 
is specially given to gamataand gamasa. The relation between “cover- 
ing” and “immersing” is obvious. It will be observed that while these 
Arabic verbs are transitive in the first or simple form, meaning “ to 
immerse,” the Syriac ’amad is intransitive, meaning “‘ to be immersed,” 
the transitive force being in the Aphel. This is probably an instance 
of a transition from active to neuter, examples of which occur, and this 
opinion is supported by the fact that in the Peshito New Testament, the 
Ethpeel is used in the neuter or passive sense. The stem ‘amad, “ to 
dip,” seems not to occur in Hebrew. Dr. Davies, of the Baptist College 
in Regent’s Park, London (often cited above), adduces' the Hiphil in 
Ezekiel xxix. 7, as a possible example, translating “thou madest all 
their loins to sink.” This however is generally otherwise explained. 
The Hebrew stems ‘amar (see Gesenius, Lex. s. v.) and 'amag might per- 
haps be compared. It seems at any rate clear that the stem ‘amad is 
found in the sense “ to cover,” “ to submerge,” and that the translation 
of the Peshito rendered faxriZew by a word synonymous in meaning. 


C. H. T. 





1, Chorazin and Capernaum., 


In the last five years opinion has inclined strongly towards identifying 
Chorazin with Kerazah, or Kerazy, the ruins about two miles north of 
Tell Him. The name is substantially the same. The ruins are exten- 
sive, of the lasting basalt, like those at Tell Him, and the town must 
have been an important one. There would probably be no hesitation 
about the identification but for the statement of Jerome that Chorazin 
was on the shore of the lake, while Kerazah is upwards of two miles 
away. Robinson says that “the remains are trivial,” and “the site 
about three miles from the shore, shut in among the hills, without any 
view of the lake.” But he also says that he saw the ruins only at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile; and Capt. Wilson tells us that the spot 
“commands a beautiful view of the lake.” Robinson shows a curiously 
bitter hostility to the opinion that Tell Him is the site of Capernaum, 
and this no doubt made him swift to turn away from Kerazah without 
careful examination. The statement of Jerome, however, does seem to 
present a grave objection, as quoted by Robinson and others, “‘ The lake 
of Genesareth, on whose shore (im cujus litore) Capernaum and Tiberias 


1In his excellent “Students’ Hebrew Lexicon,” which will be soon issued by Asher, of 
London, and which may be recommended to students as clear and concise. 
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and Bethsaida and Chorazin are situated.” But let us examine the con- 
nection in which he says this. 

In the commentary on Isaiah ix. 1, ‘By the way of the sea, beyond 
Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles,” Jerome tells us that some interpreted 
the passage as referring to the labors of Paul, through whose preaching 
the gospel shows forth to the farthest bounds of the nations and the way 
of the “mare universum,” the ocean. He himself, however, understands 
that by ‘‘the sea,”’ the prophet means “ the lake of Genesareth, which is 
formed by the influx of the Jordan; on whose shore Capernaum and 
Tiberias and Bethsaida and Chorazin are situated, in which region our 
Lord even had his chief abode, so that the people who either sat or 
walked in darkness saw a light, by no means a little one, as that of the 
other prophets, but a great one, as of him who in the gospel says, ‘I am the 
light of the world.’” It is to be observed, then, that Jerome is not here 
giving careful topographical statements, as in the ‘‘Onomasticon,” but 
is only anxious to show that “the sea” in the passage before him denotes 
the lake of Genesareth ; this he shows by the fact that on that lake are 
situated the towns mentioned, and that in the region represented by these 
towns Jesus not only sometimes taught, but even made his principal 
abode. That he is not aiming to be exact about the topography is fur- 
ther seen from the order in which the towns are named, jumping from 
Capernaum to Tiberias, and then returning to the others,—an order 
probably suggested by their comparative importance,—and also from the 
fact that he includes Tiberias, which we are not told that Jesus ever 
visited. In such a statement, made for such a purpose, there seems to 
be no difficulty in believing that he might say the four towns named 
were on the shore of the lake, though one of them was two miles away. 
Chorazin, like the others, pertained to the lake, and as represented, 
along with the others, a region by the way of the sea. The others were 
literally on the shore, and it may well have seemed quite useless to stop 
and say carefully that Chorazin was very near it. 

These things being considered, there seems to be no good reason for 
questioning that Chorazin was at Kerazah. Such a location for Chorazin 
gives a certain amount of support to the rapidly growing belief 
that Capernaum was at Tell Him. Into the argument on this latter 
question we shall not enter. The ruins at that point are certainly 
those ot a very important city, and if not Capernaum, what city was it? 
Why has Capernaum, the principal town in the neighborhood, entirely 
passed away? Why was it alone built of limestone, easily broken up 
and destroyed, while here are two large towns (Tell Him and Kerazah) 
built of the more permanent black basalt ? Why was there here at Tell 
Him one of the grandest and most beautiful synagogues in all Palestine, 
if the principal city of the vicinity was elsewhere? If Tell Him be 
taken for Capernaum, and Thomson’s or some kindred theory be accepted 
as to Bethsaida, we have extensive existing remains of each of the three 
great cities; while at Khan Minyeh, Robinson’s site for Capernaum, 
Capt. Wilson’s excavations found no ancient remains, nor is anything 
ancient to be seen on the surface. At Jerusalem the excavations 
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Wilson and Warren have remarkably confirmed Dr. Robinson's opinions 
and even his conjectures; and every American who visits Palestine will 
feel pride in the achievements of our great biblical geographer, but as to 
the question of the cities on the sea of Galilee, it is believed that his 
theories will soon be generally rejected. 


2. Macherus. 


Mr. Fisher Howe, in his pamphlet on “ The True Site of Calvary,” (in 
which he makes a suggestion worthy of examination), has repeated the 
objection often made to Josephus’ statement that John the Baptist was 
imprisoned and beheaded at the castle of Macherus. The matter is well 
discussed by Dr. Hackett in the article ‘‘ Macherus,’”’ which he has wisely 
introduced into Smith’s Dictionary. We refer to it here for two reasons: 
(1) Mr. Howe has been to some extent misled by Whiston’s translation 
of Josephus, quoting from him, in reference to the daughter of Aretas 
and Macherus, the words, “ which was subject to her father,’ while the 
Greek says emphatically, ‘‘ which was then subject to her father.” This 
reminds one how full of errors Whiston everywhere is, and suggests the 
inquiry whether we have not in America some scholar who will make a 
new translation. In fact Traill has well translated the Jewish War and 
the Life; and it is only necessary to do the same for the Antiquities 
and the other works. A new translation of Josephus, according to the 
best attainable text, with frequent notes (those of Whiston are very 
poor, and sometimes very objectionable), would unquestionably prove 
popular, and would revive the general study of an author whose place 
our best modern works do not fill. (2) Cannot some American traveller 
visit the supposed site of Macherus, and give us a full description of its 
present condition? The only preparation needed is an exact translation 
of the accounts given by Josephus, and a few companions to share the ex- 
pense and the slight danger still attending a trip beyond the Jordan. For 
want of a boat on the Dead Sea it would be necessary to cross the Jordan 
at the ferry above Jericho, and make a long detour in order to enter the 
ravine on which Seetzen found Mkauer, so that the journey from Jeru- 
salem and back would require four or five days. We were ourselves 
extremely anxious to make this journey in March last, but found it 
impracticable to gather a party. It may be remarked that Dr. Hackett, 
in the above mentioned article, has committed aslight inadvertence which 
may mislead. He says that Seetzen found Mkauer “‘on a lofty crag over- 
hanging the Zerka-Ma’in (theancient Jabbok).” Wady Zerkais the ancient 
Jabbok, but Wady Zerkka Ma’in is far south of this, and empties into the 
Dead Sea, as any of the recent maps will show; and Josephus says that 
the valley which cuts around Macherus on the west extends sixty stadia 
and ends at the lake Asphaltitis. J. A. B. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


In its original form “the Epistle to the Hebrews” appears to have 
been a sermon or “word of exhortation.” Compare Heb. xiii. 22; 1 
Thess. ii. 3; Acts xiii. 15. The phrase designated a religious discourse, 
in a broad sense of the term, such as was usually delivered in the syna- 
gogues on the Sabbath. The first Christian sermons would naturally 
take the name which indicated to the Jews their form, and the places in 
which they were often preached. After delivering this sermon in pub- 
lic, Paul probably sent it with a short letter appended (chap. xiii. 23- 
25) to the church which had first heard it; so that in its ultimate form 
it became what a rhetorical examination of it proves it to be; that is, 
a sermon in style, and an epistle only in respect of its present and its 
final destination. 

This hypothesis (which can be supported by much internal evidence) 
may serve some purpose in disposing of the question as to the Pauline 
style of this sacred document. That it is not written in his epistolary 
style who can entertain a doubt? But unless we are much mistaken, a 
careful study of Paul's speeches as we find them in “Acts,” will lead us 
to the conclusion that after making due allowance for the diversity of 
the matter and intent, “the epistle to the Hebrews” may confidently be 
admitted among Paul’s spoken productions. 

Was the epistle addressed to the Jews of Palestine, as we are so often 
told? We think not; for, in the first place, we are to remember that 
those whom the apostle addresses were commended for their liberality 
to other poor disciples (Heb. vi. 10), while the church at Jerusalem was 
in such poverty that the apostle spent much time in begging elsewhere 
to supply their temporal necessities. Secondly, to suppose the epistle 
addressed to the church at Jerusalem is to assume, without any proof, 
that its members were particularly tempted to seek perfection in Juda- 
ism. Thirdly, we must in that case also assume, without any evidence, 
that James, the pastor of the church at Jerusalem, was dead, and conse- 
quently no longer able to give them pastoral counsel. 

Of all the primitive churches, this discourse seems best adapted to the 
state of the church of Corinth, in which there were those who boasted 
that they were ‘“ Hebrews” (2 Cor. xi. 22). They still remained in the 
infancy of their Christian knowledge. Compare 1 Cor. iii. 1-2; Heb. v. 
11-14. Our limits forbid us to point out several other striking resem- 
blances: but we venture to suggest that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
the first that Paul sent to the church (or perhaps to the Hebraizing 
party) in Corinth; that the “fornicators’’ described in 1 Cor. v. 9-18, 
were before mentioned in Heb. xii. 16; xiii. 4; that the discourse to the 
Hebrews dwells chiefly on the completeness of the Christian faith as 
compared with the Hebrew system (see Lexicon under tedetdw, tedecdty¢, 
tehetwors, etc.); that in discussing this subject the apostle does not at 
the same time intend to overlook its practical relation to repentance, 
faith, baptism, spiritual gifts as conferred by “the laying on of hands,” 
H 
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the resurrection of the dead, and the eternal judgment (Heb. vi. 1-3); 
that he accordingly touches upon these important matters in the order 
announced, immediately speaking of repentance (vi. 4-9). Secondly, of 
faith (x. 35; xii. 2). In first and second Corinthians, he goes forward, 
thirdly, to show to the Corinthians that their respective baptisms by 
different apostles, or other religious teachers, did not afford any warrant- 
able grounds for dividing the body of Christ (1 Cor. i. 11-16; and chap. 
iii. 3-23 ; x. 1-6). Fourthly, he estimates the comparative value of spir- 
itual gifts (1 Cor. xii, xiv). Fifthly, he inculcates the doctrine of 
the resurrection (chap. xv). Finally, he declares that all must stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ (2 Cor. ii. 15,16; iv. 2,3; v. 10, 11; 
ix. 6; x. 7-9; xi. 1, 2). Meanwhile, the Christian doctrine of perfection 
is exhibited in new and repeated aspects even to the conclusion of his 
last letter to the church of Corinth (1 Cor. ii. 6; ix. 24-27; xiii. 10; xiv. 
20; 2 Cor. xii. 9; xiii. 9-14). 

Such, we think, is better than any other of the various hypotheses 
that have been advanced. Others may have held the same theory, but 
so far as we know, Michael Weber, in his Canon of the New Testament, 
is the first and only distinguished writer who approaches our hypothesis 
at two or three points; as that on the adaptation of the epistle to the 
moral condition of the Corinthian church, and the unity as to matter 
throughout this epistle and the epistles to the Corinthians ; but, unhap- 
pily, he conjectures that the very first epistle that was addressed to this 
church is now lost; and instcad of placing the epistle to the Hebrews 
before the two Corinthian missives, he makes it serve as a connection 
between two parts of the second epistie. 

The subject is too large and various to be handled adequately here ; 
but this brief article may afford some unprejudiced and diligent student 
a clue to lead him out of one of the many labyrinths of speculative criti- 
cism. We will only add that the difference between the epistolary and 
oratorical styles of the New Testament is also illustrated by a compari- 
son of the letters of Peter, with his speeches as we read them in the 
Acts of the Apostles, G. W. H. 
































NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Systematic Theology. By Cuarues Hones, D. D., Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Vol. I. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Company. 1872. Octavo, pp. 648. 


The appearance of this work has been awaited with great interest. No 
theological teacher in this country is better known or more respected. 
No man probably has done more to determine the course of doctrinal 
thought and belief in our country. He has been a professor in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, since A. D. 1820, more than half a century. 
Until A. D. 1840, just twenty years, he was in the Exegetical Depart- 
ment. During those years, besides the work done in the class-room, he 
was laying broad and deep foundations for his work in the department 
of systematic theology, and maturing the fruit given to the world in his 
commentaries. In the year 1840 he was transferred to the chair of sys- 
tematic theology which he still fills ina manner to reflect honor not upon 
his own institution and denomination only, but upon the Christian 
church and biblical science even. He is admired and reverenced far 
beyond the limits‘of his own denomination, and even by many who de- 
cidedly reject and vigorously oppose some of his doctrinal statements. 
Wisely has he postponed the publication of his system of theology, as a 
whole, until the ripeness of age, and thus given an example worthy of 
imitation to those who are too hasty in serving the public. Yet no less 
wisely has he rendered noble service to Christ and the church by his 
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contributions through the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 
which he founded A. D. 1825, enlarged in 1829, and has conducted nearly 
all the time since. The most valuable of these have been twice repub- 
lished, first as the ‘Princeton Theological Essays” (2 vols., 1846-7), 
and again as the “Reviews and Essays” (1857). The theological world 
has not, therefore, to learn now for the first time what are Dr. Hodge's 
views on the fundamental doctrines, or what manner of statement he 
would give those views, but we do have the first connected and com- 
pleted statement of his system as a whole, and, what is better, the last 
no less. The author is fortunate in his publishers. They have left little, 
if anything, to be desired. The paper is admirable, the type equal to 
the paper, and the binding and general style not inferior to either. It 
is a rare gratification to find a system of theology dressed in such goodly 
garments. In this volume we have besides the introduction, theology 
proper, including the doctrines of God’s existence, of his perfections, of 
decrees, creation, providence and miracles, and of angels. Under his 
perfections comes the Trinity, and thus the doctrines of Christ's Deity and 
of the Holy Spirit are brought in. The introduction is remarkably full, 
extending through one hundred and ninety pages. The first chapter 
treats of method, showing what are the false methods and what is the true 
one; the second, of theology, the relation of natural to revealed theology ; 
the third, of rationalism in its various forms, and of the true province 
of reason and philosophy and the senses in matters of faith; the fourth, of 
mysticism, in a historico-polemic manner; the fifth and the sixth, of the 
rule of faith, contrasting the Papal, with the Protestant, and vindicating 
the Protestant doctrine. The range of topics discussed is very wide, and 
hence each topic is treated with brevity. Dr. Hodge, however, has a 
rare faculty of combining conciseness, comprehensiveness and clearness. 
The results of an incredible amount of judicious reading and accurate 
thinking are compressed into those one hundred and ninety pages. They 
meet the living questions of the day, and will be found extremely valuable 
by the Christian minister. We regret, however, that more space has 
not been given to Bibliology. The inspiration of Scripture is a subject 
of such vital importance, that it seems better to deviate from the inflexible 
logic of the science and make it not merely one of many introductory 
topics, but a PART, co-ordinate with theology proper, or anthropology. 
Most students would choose to find the space given to the doctrine of the 
Scriptures increased even at the expense of several other topics. The 
author takes the one only view of the Scriptures that can ever satisfy 
Christian faith, the view that they not only contain, but are God's word. 
The anthor seems to hold this not merely as a theory, but as a regulative 
fact. We are glad to bear testimony to the clearness, directness, com- 
prehensiveness and satisfactoriness of his discussions. The work of which 
this is the first volume, will certainly rank with the very first works on 
systematic theology. Though we do not deem its form well suited to 
make it a class text book, it will render the theological teacher and 
student great service as a book of reference. We hail its appearance 
with devout thankfulness. 
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The Collected Writings of James Henley Thornwell, D. D., LL. D., late 
Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
South Carolina. Edited by JonnB. Apacer, D.D. Vol. 1—Theo- 
logical. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 1871. 
Octavo, pp. 659. 


The editor in his preface announces that the author's collected writ- 
ings “will probably fill six volumes, of which four will contain all his 
theological works, and be published by the Presbyterian church in the 
United States. The remaining two will consist of very valuable mzscel- 
lanea.” The first four are to be entitled respectively, Theological, Theo- 
logical and Ethical, Theological and Controversial, Ecclesiological. ‘The 
present volume contains sixteen lectures in theology never before printed,” 
the first nine on theology proper, the remainder on anthropology. These 
are followed by three essays also published elsewhere, on Theological 
Method, Personality of God, Our Relation to Adam in his first Sin. Dr. 
Thornwell has been long and widely known as a master in metaphysical 
thought. This volume bears throughout the impress of genius. In 
depth, acuteness, clearness, vigor, and compass of thought, in freshness, 
purity, power, and eloquence of diction, this work stands in its depart- 
ment well nigh without a rival. The author by his powerful thought 
and living expression lays hold of his reader and carries him forward 
nolens volens, to the conclusion. Herein he is very much like Dr. Shedd. 
Even where you condemn, you admire. He is neither too blind to see 
the difficulties of his own theories, nor too timid to state them. He has 
the rare merit of being as severe with himself as with his opponents. 
This comes from a marked combination of candor, clearness, and bold- 
ness. He is often original, always independent. His theology is that 
known as the federal, in its strictest form. He teaches that original sin, 
or hereditary depravity is penal, because of a previous guilt strictly our 
own. He says, but without giving the quotation or citation to establish 
the statement, ‘The Scriptures teach explicitly that we are first charged 
with the guilt of Adam’s sin, and then as the legal consequence are born’ 
with natures totally corrupt.” Again he says, “a sinful state can only 
spring from a sinful act. It is always the penal visitation of transgres- 
sion.” “In the order of thought his sin must always be conceived as 
imputed before they can be conceived as depraved.” ‘I confess the 
leaning of my own mind to some theory that shall carry back our exis- 
tence to the period of Adam's probation.” He regards all theology as 
comprised in three general divisions: 1st, God and moral government in 
its essential principles; 2d, moral government as modified by the cove- 
nant of works; and 3d, moral government as modified by the covenant of 
grace. He states at length, and with assurance, the broad distinctions 
between government as in the first and as in second form, but has failed 
both to prove the verity of his distinctions, and to show the harmony of 
his conceptions. He tends indeed to be often dogmatic and positive, 
where perhaps more caution would be wiser. Thus he affirms, “a dis- 
cipline through suffering where there has been no crime to be corrected, is 
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contradictory to. every just notion of righteous retribution. Not a pang 
would ever have been felt, not a sigh would ever have been heard, not a 
groan would ever have been uttered, not a tear would ever have been 
shed, if vice had not invaded the race.” The following is a good example 
of his thought and style. ‘The cognitions of a holy and an unholy being 
are radically different. They look at the same object, but they see them 
in a different light. One perceives only the relations to himself, the 
other perceives the marks and traces of God. One sees only the things, 
the other sees God in the things. To one the objective reality is all, to 
the other the objective reality is only the dress in which Déity makes 
himself visible. In one each separate faculty has its own separate life 
grounded in its own laws, in the other they all have a common life grounded 
in love to him who is at once the true, the beautiful, and the good.” There 
is no space for a further notice of this most able volume. In his works, 
published in an attractive, convenient, and substantial form, the author, 
though dead, will long continue to speak effectively to the living. 


A History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. 
FREDERICH UEBERWEG, late Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Konigsberg. Translated from the fourth German edition by 
GrorcE 8. Morris, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Michigan. With additions by Noau Porter, D. D., 
LL. D., President of Yale College. With a Preface by the Editors 
of the “Philosophical and Theological Library.” Vol. I.—History 
of the Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Co. 1872. Octavo, pp. 487. 


This is the first volume of the Theological and Philosophical Library, 
a series of text books, original and translated, for colleges and theological 
seminaries, projected by Messrs. Scribner and Co. The editors, Drs. 
Smith and Schaff, selected this ‘“‘as the best work with which to begin 
the philosophical division of their proposed library, after a full com- 
parison of it with other works of its class, and upon consultation with 
those best qualified to judge about its merits. It is more concise than 
Ritter’s General History, and more full and authentic than Schwegler’s 
Outline, which was first prepared for an encyclopedia. The works of 
Fries, and Rixner, and Reinhold have been supplanted by more recent 
investigations. Ritter’s History of Christian Philosophy, though very 
valuable, covers only a part of the ground, and presupposes some 
acquaintance with the sources which Ueberweg so fully cites. The well- 
known history of Morell is restricted to the later European systems. 
The able critical histories of modern philosophy by Erdmann and Kuno 
Fischer are limited in their range, yet too extended for our object. The 
work with which we most carefully compared Ueberweg’s treatise was 
Professor Erdmann’s Compend of the Whole History of Philosophy, in 
two volumes. This is the product of a master of philosophic systems, 
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and it is elaborate in method and finished in style. But it is perhaps 
better fitted to complete than to begin the study of the history of Philos- 
ophy. Its refined criticisms and its subtle transitions from one system 
to another, presuppose considerable acquaintance with recent German 
speculations. And Professor Erdmann himself generously expressed to 
Dr. Schaff his appreciation of the special value of Ueberweg’s Manual, 
saying that he always kept it before him, and considered it indispensable 
on account of its full literature of the subject.” 

This volume gives the history of the philosophy of antiquity and that 
of the Christian era down to the fifteenth century. The philosophy of 
antiquity is treated under three heads: First, the presophistic philos- 
ophy, or prevalence of cosmogony; second, from the sophists to the 
stoics, epicureans, and skeptics, or period of the founding and predomi- 
nance of anthropology, the science of the thinking and willing subject 
accompanied by a return to physics; third, the Neo-Platonists and their 
predecessors, or predominance of theosophy. The philosophy of the 
Christian era is divided into two periods: patristic philosophy and 
scholastic philosophy. The work is one of peculiar importance and value. 


The Gospel according to John. By Joun Peter Lance, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the German, revised, enlarged, and edited by PHILIP 
Scuarr, D. D. 1871. 


It is hardly to be expected that a satisfactory commentary on the Gos- 
pel of John will ever be written. The religious spirit, the poetic insight, 
and the speculative genius of Lange might be presumed to qualify him 
in some measure for this task; yet the best of German theosophy has 
not the crystal clearness, perfect simplicity, and infinite depth which 
attract us again and again to the fourth Gospel. We are not therefore 
surprised at the words of Dr. Schaff: “I confess that Dr. Lange has 
often sorely tried my patience, and defied my efforts to interpret his 
uncommon sense to the common sense of the English reader. But, with 
all his defects, if such they may be called, he has rare qualifications for 
sounding the mystic depths and scaling the transcendent heights of 
John; and in my humble judgment he has dug more gold and silver 
from the mine of this gospel than any single commentator before him. 
He sees ‘the clear full moon’ behind the clouds, and where he does not 
see, he feels, divines, and adores.” This is just criticism with high 
praise. We are not sure that the praise is quite as trustworthy as the 
criticism ; yet the original work of Dr. Lange has many high qualities, 
and most of its defects are supplied by the watchful eye and judicious 
comments of the American editor. When will the facile pen of Dr. 
Schaff overtake the activity of his well-stored mind? It would be easy 
to speak words of praise on the learning and copiousness of this com- 
mentary. And it is but just to say that the additions made by the 
translator are very numerous and instructive. Indeed, without these 
additions the work would have been often obscure, if not incomplete. This 
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applies strictly to the critical and doctrinal portions of the work: we 
are unable to speak of the homiletical part, having neglected to read it. 
This neglect, however, was not due to a suspicion that the present vol- 
ume is inferior in this respect to any of the preceding ones; but solely to 
a conviction, long entertained, that the insertion of homiletical remarks, 
from a variety of authors, is a needless expansion of the work, making 
the several volumes unwieldy, without adding to their value. Others, 
no doubt, have a different opinion as to the proper ends of a commen- 
tary, and as to the value of this particular feature of the work of Dr. 
Lange and his American translators. They will perhaps welcome the 
homiletical selecticns as the best part of the volume before us. 

It may not be amiss to illustrate the genius of Dr. Lange in discover- 
ing what He pleases in the Word by giving a part of his note on John 
i. 18, which reads: ‘‘Who were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” To a common reader 
these words seem to deny very strongly the derivation of spiritual life 
in any way from earthly parents, and to refer it to God as its source. 
The repeated negations have this effect. In no case and in no way can 
fellowship with God be transmitted from parents to children by natural 
generation. In this respect the Jew has no advantage over the Greek. 
That which is born of flesh is flesh, unrenewed, unholy, alien from the 
life of God, and needing to be begotten again by his Spirit. And we 
think the common reader apprehends the true and only meaning of the 
passage. But Dr. Lange finds more in it, and therefore says: “‘ We see 
here a progress from the sensual begettings of the heathen world to the 
theocratically consecrated begettiugs, which introduce a sacred theocratic 
genealogy. In this passage is reflected the Scripture doctrine of hered- 
itary blessing. Of course the evangelist tells us also that the consecrated 
births may indeed exhibit an approach to regeneration, and be the 
instrument of it, but that they are not able to effect it, and that regen- 
eration, as a heavenly regeneration, forms a counterpart to the earthly.” 
Now, one who can see all this in the verse quoted must have very 
remarkable powers of vision, or else we, and nearly all the expositors 
within our reach, are stone blind. 

We have quoted this comment of Dr. Lange as an illustration of what 
he is capable of in a certain direction, and it would not be difficult to 
produce other instances, equally striking, in which he has put his own 
fancies into the sacred text. But over against this defect in his qualifi- 
cations to interpret such a writing as the fourth gospel, may be set his 
manifest and deep sympathy with much that is characteristic of John, 
and his general ability as a Christian scholar. It is not, therefore, too 
much to say in favor of this commentary, that it is one which a scholar 
ean hardly dispense with, and which contains a vast amount of criticism 
and exegesis valuable to any minister of the gospel. Probably there is 
no commentary on the gospel of John in the English language which 
contains so large a mass of valuable exposition as this. But we feel 
bound to add that it would be still more useful if it were reduced by 
wise condensation and omission to about half its present size. A. H. 
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Manual of Theology. A Treatise on Christian Doctrine. By J.L. Dace, 
D. D. Philadelphia: Bible and Publication Society. Octavo, pp. 380. 


The author in his preface writes: “This volume is designed for the use 
of those who have not time and opportunity to study larger works on 
theology. In preparing it my aim has been to present the system of 
Christian doctrine with plainness and brevity, and to demonstrate at 
every point its truth and its tendency to sanctify the heart. Men who 
have inclination and talent for deep research will prefer more elaborate 
discussions; but if the novice in religion shall be assisted in determining 
what is truth, and what the proper use to be made of it, the chief end 
for which I have written will have been attained.” Dr. Dagg is not mis- 
taken as to the adaption of his manual. It is written ina plain, straight- 
forward, manly style. It takes its readers directly to holy Scripture as 
the source of doctrine. It keeps the practical bearing and value of 
doctrinal teaching steadily in view. The honored author may rest as- 
sured that the pleasure which he testifies to having felt in the prepara- 
tion of the work is shared by those who peruse it, and that not ‘less 
than the pleasure of perusal will be the profit. How significant that 
at this time when progressives are shouting incessantly in the world’s 
ear that the old theological dogmas are exploded, creeds outgrown, and 
systems slaughtered, three such works as those here noticed should 
be published, and so heartily and generally welcomed. Is America 
relapsing into Christian faith? 


Synonyms of the Old Testament: their bearing on Christian Faith and 
Practice. By the Rev. Ropert BAKER GirDLEsTONE, M. A. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. Octavo, pp. 534. 


In the discussions in this volume four questions are considered: What is 
the original meaning, and what the general usage of Hebrew words which 
have been selected by the inspired writers to convey the leading theolo- 
gical, moral, and ceremonial ideas of the Old Testament; how far have 
the distinction between these words been retained in own authorized 
version; what Greek words are generally adopted in the Septuagint to 
represent the Hebrew terms above specified; and how far ought the 
original meaning and usage of the Hebrew words to affect or to deter- 
mine the rendering of their Greek representatives when these reappear 
in the New Testament. The subjects of some of the chapters will show 
the range of topics treated: the names of God; the names of man; the 
soul and the spirit; sin, wickedness, trespass, and guilt; redemption and 
salvation ; prophet, priest, elder, minister; destroy, perish; witch, divi- 
ner, familiar spirit, magician; eternal, everlasting, the age to come. 
These topics are treated in an interesting manner, and generally with 
candor, but the style is diffuse and the examination is not thorough 
enough to be satisfactory. In very many cases the author fails to grasp 
the principle of similarity or distinction. A good book on Hebrew 
synonyms is still a desideratum. 
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Great Wonders in Little Things. By Rev. Sipnry Dyer, A. M. Phila- 
delphia: The Bible and Publication Society. Duodecimo, pp. 333. 


Some of the wonders in a field full of fascination, are here well told. 
The book is an honor to its author and a credit to the society which pub- 
lishes it. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. We heartily 
wish that juvenile books of this kind could take the place of the trash 
that is now published under the form of religious fiction. 

As a specimen of Mr. Dyer’s method, we extract the following : 


This commission was a delight to the children, and when school adjourned half of them 
rushed to the neighboring meadow to obtain the desired specimens. In searching for the 
clearest spot to dip up the water they came to an old stump, whose roots spread out in long 
bare arms, now dipping in and rising out of the water, and covered with slime. But the 
children were almost horrified to notice that there were great patches of blood here and there 
alloverthem. They supposed at first that some animal had been slaughtered there, but the more 
observing felt sure that such a proceeding would not leave the blood scattered in such sepa- 
rate patches, and as they could not understand the matter, they determined to take some of 
it to Mr. Willard, who, they doubted not, would be able to give them a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the mystery. 

When assembled in the afternoon for the usual interview, George Snow presented to the 
teacher the jars of water which he had requested, and told the discovery which they had made, 

“Oh, Mr. Willard,” said he, “we found an old stump standing partly in the ditch, with 
its roots all covered with blood, and we’ve brought some of it for you to look at. We couldn't 
tell how it got there.” 

The teacher looked at the gelativous mass for a few moments, and then replied: 

“ Ah, boys, wiser and older ones than you have been unable to tell what this bloody mass 
is, or how it was scattered so profusely around. Let me give you an incident found in Dr. 
d’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, in which you will see that very learned men were 
made to tremble with fear before such a spectacle. He writes: ‘On the 26th of July, a widow, 
chancing to be alone before her house in the village of Castelenschloss, suddenly beheld a 
frightful spectacle —blood springing from the earth all around her! She rushed in alarm into 
the cottage. . . . But, oh, horrible! blood is flowing everywhere; from the wainscot and 
from the stones; it falls in a stream from a basin on the shelf, and even the child's cradle over- 
flows with it. The woman imagines that the invisible hand of the assassin has been at work, 
and rushes in distraction out of doors, crying Murder, murder! The villagers and the monks 
of the neighboring convent assemble at the ery; they succeed in partly effacing the bloody 
stains; but a little later in the day, the other inhabitants of the house, sitting down in terror 
to eat their evening meal under the projecting eaves, suddenly discover blood bubbling up ina 
pond—blood flowing from the loft—blood covering all the walls of the house. Blood—blood— 
everywhere blood! The bailiff of Schenkenberg and the pastor of Dalheim arrive, inquire 
into the matter, and immediately report to the lords of Berne and to Zwingle.’ 

“Now if this had really been blood, it would have been a sufficient cause for all this 
excitement and terror But there was no blood about it, which could easily have been found 
out had these men been familiar with the use of one of these wonderful instruments. The 
substance which produced all this alarm was doubtless the same as that which has excited 
your imagination, and there is no blood about it, although to the unassisted eye it has the 
exact appearance of this fluid in a coagulated state. It is, however, a well-known species of 
confervoid alge called Palmella cruenta. It is very common on damp walls und other shaded 
places, and under favorable ciscumstances develops with astonishing rapidity. It was 
doubtless such a combination of circumstances favorable to its production that caused the 
event so horrifying to the Swiss villagers, allowing some considerable latitude for their over- 
excited condition and tendency tosuperstition. It appears at first in rose-tinted gelatinous 
patches, which, at times, spread with such rapidity as to become confluent, and would, 
with the help of a heavy dew or slight mist, form little drippings from the eaves and walls. 
It is likely that this wag the full extent of the phenomenon seen by the frightened woman ; 
the story of che cradle dripping with gore, was either imaginary or caused by a few stains 
made by drops from the ceiling above. 
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“Some writers have supposed that the miracle of the waters of Egypt turned into blood 
was produced in this way, aided, perhaps, by the euglena and astasia, whtch have already 
been noticed.* Most of those terrible plagues were but natural agencies used in a supernatural 
way, and he who can discolor the sea by similar invisible atoms, could cause the crimson pal- 
mella to redden the Nile and other streams of Egypt ina single night. It requires but a brief 
time for them to lose their bloody hues, when they decay and fall to the bottom, enriching 
the soil which they had reddened with their dyes. 

“ The celebrated ‘red snow’ of the Arctic regions is now generally attributed to the same 
curious little plant. Captain Ross, in his voyage, states that he found miles of this red snow, 
extending to the tops of high mountains and buried many feet beneath the surface of the 
ordinary snow. Jow wonderful! Its roots can feed on eternal frost, as well as cleave to the 
sun-warmed surface of milder regions. 

“T have said that the microscope takes away all the bloody terrors which this substance 
has so often excited. We can soon demonstrate this by putting the two things under its 
powers. The palmella thus inspected appears a homogeneous jelly, in which are embedded 
minute globular cells of a beautiful rose color of darker or lighter shades. These gelatinous 
patches are single, or run into each other without any uniformity of order. Now let me 
change your stump blood for some taken from my own veins. A prick with the point of my 
knife will produce enough for all our instruments. 

“There! asingle look will show you the radical difference. We have now long rows of 
half-tilted circular disks, or, as they are generally called, blood corpuscles. They have the 
appearance of a pile of five-cent pieces toppled over, but notentirely separated. Separate one 
of these disks and turn it down, and there will be seen a slight depression in the centre. The 
blood disks of the mammalia are circular and concave, while those of fishes, birds, and rep- 
tiles are elliptical, with flat or convex surfaces. 

“The human blood is not, as you suppose, of a red color, any more than the waters of 
the ocean are red or green when they have this appearance by the infusion of millions of 
animalcules. Take away the infusion, and the natural color of the water will be restored. 
So with the blood, the fluid of which is of a pale yellow tint, and it is the infusion of 
millions of little red corpuscles that give it its sanguine color. These minute atoms, 
as we are told by M. Bouillet, a French philosopher, measure not more than the three-thous- 
anth part of an inch in diameter, and there are more than a million in such a drop of blood 
as would hang on the point of a needle. Tiis coloring matter of the blood is called hematine. 


Church Order. A Treatise. By J.L. Dace, D.D. Philadelphia: Bible 
aud Publication Society. Octavo, pp. 300. 


The organization and ordinances, of a church, its discipline and its 
officers, bear a vital relation to its doctrineand life. As Guericke says, “the 
form of a church at any period is a result primarily of its doctrine. Its 
external phase in constitution and worship is for the most part the neces- 
sary fruit and effect of the inner principle of doctrine and creed.” Dr. 
Dagg’s convictions are strong and earnest, but are expressed without 
dogmatism. They are evidently the result of a thorough examination of 
the Scriptures by an acute and logical mind. Some of the trains of 
thought, as that on page 155, the examination of 1 Cor. vii. 14, have 
become famous. 


The passage referred to, reads as follows: ‘For the uabelieving husband is sanctified by 
the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband: else were your children @n- 
clean; but now are they holy.” This passage, if the holiness of which it speaks signifies 
church-membership, will prove too much. The word “‘sanctified,” which is applied to the 
unbelieving husband and unbelieving wife, means made holy. These unbelievers, therefore, 
were also holy; and must, according to the interpretation, have been members of the church. 
The text is a process of reasoning; and the laws of reasoning require, that the term “holy” 
in the conclusion, should be used in the same sense as in the premises. If holiness implies 
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church membership, when'predicated of the children, it must imply the same when predicated 
of the unbelieving husband and wife. But no one imagines that those unbelievers were 
members of the church; and, therefore, the holiness affirmed of the children is not church- 
membership. 

If it be asked, what holiness could be predicated of these children, or of the unbelieving 
husband and wife, which did not include church-membership,—the answer is at hand. The 
Jews accounted gentiles unclean, and thought it unlawful to enter their houses, to keep com- 
pany or eat with them, or to touch them. The Jewish Christians retained this opinion, as is 
manifest from Gal. ii. 12. According to this opinion, they with whom familiar intercourse 
was lawful, were considered holy; and all others were unclean. The question had arisen 
among the Corinthians, probably from the influence of Judaizing teachers, whether familiar 
intercourse with unbelievers is lawful. 

In the fifth chapter of the epistle, Paul discusses this question, and decides that association 
in church-membership with such persons, was unlawful; but that ordinary intercourse with 
them must be admitted, or Christians ‘“‘must needs go out of the world.” As the principle 
which he opposed had produced a doubt among the Corinthians, whether it was lawful for 
Christians to live in familiar intercourse with unbelieving husbands or wives, Paul considers 
this case in the seventh chapter. He decides that, if this principle may disturb the domestic 
relations, it will separate parent and child, as well as husband and wife. If familiar inter- 
course with the unconverted is unlawful in one case, it is unlawful in the other also. This 
is the argument of the apostle; and it is precisely adapted to meet the difficulty. But this 
argument presupposes that the children, like the unbelieving husband and wife, were not 
members of the church. The text, therefore, furnishes decisive proof, that infant church- 
membership was unknown in the time of the apostles. 


The work consists of ten chapters in the following order: Baptism; 
Local Churches; the Church Universal; Infant Membership; Communion; 
Washing of Feet; Public Worship; Ministry; Discipline; Miscellaneous 
Topics. 

On the question of Re-baptism, on which such a difference of opinion 
exists, the author says: 


A believer who has, at some time, received sprinkling for baptism, is not freed from the ob- 
ligation to be immersed, in obedience to Christ’s command. In this case the immersion can- 
not, with propriety, be called re-baptism. But if an individual should be immersed in 
infancy, according to the usage of the Greek Church, this fact would not release him from the 
obligation to be re-immersed, on his becoming a believer in Christ. On the cases which have 
been mentioned, no doubt or diversity of practice exists, among those who adhere strictly to 
the precepts of Christ. 

But other cases occasionally present themselves, the decision of which is attended with 
difficulty. The most common are the following: 1. Men who were once baptized on profession 
of faith, and afterwards turned away from Christ, sometimes return with proofs of recent 
conversion. 2. Men who have been immersed by pedobaptist ministers, or by unworthy Bap- 
tist ministers, sometimes present themselves for re-baptism, or for admission into a church. 
On these two cases, the question arises, is re-baptism necessary, according to the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

In deciding the question, the first responsibility devolves on the candidate. He is bound 
to make a baptismal profession of faith, according to the revealed will of Christ; and if he 
has not properly complied with his duty, the obligation to obey rests on him. 

A responsibility is brought on the administrator, to whom the candidate may apply for re- 
baptism. It is clear from the Scriptures, that, in ordinary cases, baptism was designed to be 
administered but once; and the administrator, as a servant of Christ, is bound to decide, in 
the fear of God, whether the case before him justifies a repetition of the rite. 

Besides the two parties that have been named, and that have the immediate responsibility 
in the case, the church to which an individual of doubtful baptism may apply for membere 
ship, has the responsibility of judging whether his baptism has fulfilled the divine command 
If baptism 1s a prerequisite to membership, the church is not at liberty to throw the entire 
responsibility of the question on the candidate or the administrator. 
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It has sometimes happened, that ministers have differed in their views; and a candidate, 
whom one minister has refused to re-baptize, has been re-baptized by another. In such cases, 
no breach of fellowship between the ministers occcurs; nor ought it to be allowed. In like 
manner, 4 difference of opinion may exist between churches; and one church may admit 
without re-baptism, when another church would requre it. This difference should not disturb 
the kind intercourse between the churches. But if the individual who has been received 
without re-baptism, should seek to remove his membership to the church that deems re- 
baptism necessary, the latter church has authority, as an independent body, to reject him. 

Though some difference of opinion on these questions does exist, and ought to be tolerated, 
yet every one should strive to learn his duty respecting them, by a diligent study of the Holy 
Scriptures. The directions of the inspired word are clear, so long as men keep in the pre- 
scribed way; but when they have wandered from it, no surprise should be felt if the method 
of return is not so clearly pointed out. Hence it arises that men who interpret the express 
precepts of Christ alike, may, in applying them to perplexing cases, differ in their judgment. 
In what follows I shall give my views, with deference to those whose investigations have led 
them to a different conclusion. 

The first case snpposes that there was in the previous baptism a mistake respecting the 
qualifications of the candidate. 

Baptism was designed to be the ceremony of Christian profession. If, in the first baptism 
the candidate believed himself to be a Christian, and received baptism on a credible profes- 
sion of faith in Christ, no higher qualification can be obtained for a second baptism. They 
to whom the administration of the rite has been committed, do not possess the power to search 
the heart. A credible profession of faith, sincerely made is all that fallible men can expect ; 
and, since the ordinance has been committed to fallible men, it is duly administered on sincere 
and credible profession. 

Some confirmation of this view may be derived from the case of Simon the sorcerer. Though 
baptized on prefession of faith, it was afterwards discovered that his heart was not right in 
the sight of God. On making the discovery, Peter did not command him to repent and be 
baptized, as he commanded the unbaptized on the day of Pentecost: but his address was, 
“Repent, and pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee.” 
This address, by containing no command respecting baptism, favors the opinion that re- 
baptism in this case would not have been required. 


Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology. Edited by the Rev. 
JoHN Henry Buunt, M. A., F. 8. A., Editor of the “ Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,” etc., etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
and Co. London: Rivingtons. 1870. Quarto, pp. 828. 


The title of this book indicates, in general, its scope and character. 
We find here, arranged in alphabetical order, the chief terms by which 
theological doctrines, usages, and movements are known, with a concise 
explanation of each term. There is thus furnished a vast fund of in- 
formation at hand, which, without such help, must be sought through 
many and expensive volumes. Few men can have these works of refer- 
ence, and still fewer would know where to look for the facts if they had 
them, while all find it far more convenient to turn directly to the dic- 
tionary for information. No religious teacher, after having on his table 
for a time such a work as this, would be willing to part with it. Its 
articles are very often just what one would wish,—clear, direct, and suffi- 
ciently full. Sometimes, however, they will be found quite unsatisfactory. 
Such, for example, is the article on Justification. Indeed, wherever high- 
church episcopacy can warp the judgment and pervert statement, no- 
thing impartial is to be expected. It is a shame that a work whose title 
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and general aim is so catholic, and which is so universally needed, should 
be disfigured and disgraced by such a petty and incontinent sectarianism. 
For example, there is not an intimation that there either is or ever has 
been such a body of Christians as the Presbyterians, or such a body of 
doctrine as Presbyterianism; while the Baptists have the honor of a 
like oblivion, unless their distinguishing faith is intended in the word 
Anabaptism, which is explained in fifteen half-page lines, while, for a 
fuller explanation of the term, the reader is referred to the article on 
BuiasPHEMY. Turning to that we find the following words: ‘Thus the 
Holy Ghost regenerates the soul in Baptism, and confers the gifts of the 
ministry in ordination, and for any one to deny wilfully and knowingly 
that he or other baptized persons have been regenerated, or that the gift 
of the Holy Ghost has been bestowed on him or others by ordination, is 
certain, in some degree, to commit this sin. It is so in a still higher de- 
gree, when the work of the Holy Ghost is repudiated by act as well as 
by word, as by the iteration of baptism or of ordination.” As “ the next 
volume of the series will be a Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, and Schools 
of Thought,” the blaspheming Baptist heretics and sectaries, in common 
with Presbyterians, Congregationalists, etc., may modestly hope for a 
few crumbs of retributive notice. As nearly six full pages are here given 
to Methodism, would it not be well to let them off in the next volume a 
little gently? But, despite these disgraceful disfigurements, the work is 
very valuable, and cannot fail to enrich its possessor. It is published 
in clear, legible type, on good paper, and is well bound. 


Insects at Home. Beinga Popular Account of Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformation. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M. A., F.L.S. 
With upwards of 700 figures by E. A. Smith and J. B. Zwecker. 
Engraved by G. Pearson. New York: Charles Scribner and Co. 
1872. Octavo, pp. 671. 


Mr. Wood won for himself a good reputation by his well-known works: 
“Homes without Hands,” and “Bible Animals.” In this book he describes 
insects at home, and, though giving the needful scientific information, 
uses few technical terms, and explains those which he employs. Curious 
facts, graphic descriptions, and amusing incidents are skillfully blended, 
and the reader cannot but share the enthusiasm of the author. The 
illustrations are numerous and admirably executed. The following ac- 
count is given of the habits of one of the numerous family of beetles: 


The mode in which this insect breathes is really wonderful. Being an insect, it is forced 
to breathe the atmospheric air, and yet it has to pass the greater part of its time under water. 
The problem is solved by the beetle converting itself for the nonce into a diving-bell, receiv- 
ing the supply of air as often as needful. This feat is accomplished in the following way 
The body is rather flat, so that there is a space between the folded wings and theelytra. Now, 
these elytra are very large, and, when closed, are quite air-tight. When the beetle wishes to 
breathe, it comes to the surface of the water with its head downward, and just exposes the 
tip of its abdomen to the air. In a moment it has expelled the air which has already been 
used in breathing, and taken in a fresh supply, with which it dives to the bottom. As the 
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spiracles, or mouths of the breathing tubes, open into the space between the elytra and the 
abdomen, they can take in the air, and pass it through the system. Sometimes, if the ob- 
server will approach very quietly, he may see the beetles floating with the heads downward, 
the tips of their tails just above the surface of the water, and their hind legs spread out so as 
to balance the body in this strange position. All the dyticidee employ this curious mode of 
supplying themselves with air, but it is most conspicuous in the large species, and is therefore 
described in connection with this beetle. 


The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church : a Series of Discourses on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. By R.W. Date, M. A. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 314. 


Mr. Dale is a prominent clergymen among the English Independents, 
and is well worthy of his reputation, if this volume is a specimen of his 
ministry. It is an admirable example of one kind of expository preach- 
ing, and deserves to be carefully studied by all who wish to unfold the 
word of God to their congregations. In twenty-seven sermons he dis- 
cusses: The Son and the Prophets; The Son and the Angels; Drifting 
from Christ; The Dignity of Man; Christ perfected through Suffering; 
The Humanity of Christ; The Sin in the Wilderness; The Rest of God; 
The Sympathy of Christ; The Priesthood of Christ; Ignorance and 
Apathy; Hopefulness; Melchisideck; What is a Type; The New Cov- 
enant; The Old Sanctuary; Jewish Sacrifices; Access to God; The 
Testament; Atonement; The Great Appeal; The Cloud of Witnesses; 
Chastisement; Mount Sinai and Mount Sion; Precepts; Conclusion. 
The very titles are appetizing. 


~The Elements of Intellectual Science. A Manual for Schools and Col- 
leges. Abridged from “ The Human Intellect.” By Noau Porter, 
D. D., LL. D. New York: Charles Scribner and Co. 1871 
Octavo, pp. 565. 


The merits of the larger work of Dr. Porter have been widely 
acknowledged in Europe and America. The present volume retains all 
the leading positions of that work, many important topics less adapted 
to an elementary work being omitted, and the controversial and critical 
observations to a large extent dropped or greatly abridged. The essen- 
tial features of both works are the same. 


The Bremen Lectures on Fundamental, Living, Religious Questions. 
By various eminent European Divines. Translated from the Origi- 
nal German by Rev. D. HEacie. With an Introduction by ALvaH 
Hovey, D. D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. Duodecimo, pp. 308. 


A series of lectures by Drs. Zoeckler, Cremer, Fuchs, Luthardt, Uhlhorn, 
Gess, Tischendorf, Lange, and Disselhoff, on the Biblical Account of Crea- 
tion and Natural Science; Reason, Conscience, and Revelation; Miracles; 
The person of Jesus Christ; The Resurrection of Christ as a Soteriologico- 
Historical Fact; The Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement; The Authenticity 
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of our Gospels; The Idea of the Kingdom of God in its Consummation, 
and the Significance thereof regarding Historical Christianity; Christi- 
anity and Culture. The discussions are very able and satisfactory. We 
would direct special attention to the lecture on Miracles. 












Assuredly the miracles of God are not disturbances and disorders, but precisely the high 
and shining points of the course of nature, where it celebrates its festivals. The miracles are 
not something unnatural and against nature, but the supernatural beaming forth from the 
innermost life-ground of nature. Not something foreign and heterogeneous is here violently 
introduced into it from without, but its own innermost life-spirit, which 1s the secret of its 
being. comes out into the realm of the visible, the divine creati?e power. As the electric 
current, which passes through a body, under certain circumstances, concentrates and emits 
sparks, so with the divine power, which, as the breath of life, pervades alk Its concentra- 
tions, its scintillations, these are the miracles in nature. These are the clear flashings of the 
Creative Spirit through the veil of matter, while in the ordinary course of things it only 
shimmers through the natural event as a soft, mild radiance. But we say still more. We 
heighten the affirmation: the world’s course endures miracles without forsaking its poles; to 
the other, the world’s course requires miracles,—miracles are not merely possible, but also 
necessary ; by which, it is true, we have not, first of all, thought of the individual miracles, 
but of the chief miracle of revelation, of the connected history of miracles, which has its cen- 
tral point in the person of Jesus Christ, in which, however, as we shall directly see, the 
individual miracles, the sensuous nature-signs, have their necessary place. 










The Healthy Christian: An Appeal to the Church. By Howarp 
Crospy. New York: American Tract Society. 18mo, pp. 153. 











A brave book, replete with timely Christian truth, and glowing with 
the earnestness of deep conviction. Its views of Christian life and 
duty are in closest accordance with the gospel, and are presented in a 
style of great simplicity and directness. We have read the book with 
delight, and hope it will have thousands of readers. Its influence can- 
not fail of being beneficial in the highest degree. 











The Christian Use of Money: Especially in Relation to Personal 
Expenditure. By J. F. Wycxorr. New York: American Tract 
Society. Duodecimo, pp. 45. 


















An excellent treatise written by a young Christian merchant, who 
practices what he preaches. One good use to which money could be 
put, would be the wide distribution of this little book. 

















Sacred Geography and Antiquities. With Maps and Illustrations. By 
Rev. E. P. Barrows, D. D. American Tract Society. New York: 
Octavo, pp. 685. 








Into this manual a great amount of valuable information is com- 
pressed. The large, clear type and good paper add to its worth, as 
they do to its attractiveness. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND HUMAN DESCENT. 


The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. By Charles 
Darwin, M. A., F. R.S., ete. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 1871. 


The Genesis of Species. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1871. 


HE works cited above,—and we have limited our selection to 

these two because they may be regarded as representative,— 
have been so long before the public, and the views of the writers are 
so generally understood, that the briefest reference to them is all 
that is required in this place. In the two volumes on the Descent 
of Man, Darwin applies his theory of Natural as supplemented by 
Sexual Selection to the question of the origin of man. The object 
of the work is to prove that man is descended from pre-existing 
species, and to show the manner of his development and the value 
of the differences between the so-called races of mankind. The 
method of proof is by comparison of the different parts of the human 
structure with like parts of the structure of the lower animals, and 
by observation of the correspondence in the embryological develop- 
ment, and in the rudimentary organs of the different species. The 
author’s vast reading and laborious accumulation.of facts and illus- 
trations bearing on these points are something astonishing. His 
conclusion is that man is: descended, along with all other existing 


species, from some ancient, lower, and extinct form. The line, he 
I (129) 
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thinks, can be traced provisionally through the common ancestor of 
the Old World apes, through the lemurs, marsupials, amphibians, and 
fishes, down to one of the lowest of the mollusks, resembling some- 
what the larva of the modern ascidian. The immediate progenitors 
._ of our race had their home on the African continent; they were at 
that time covered with hair, both sexes having beards; their ears 
were pointed and capable of movement, and their bodies were pro- 
vided with a tail; their feet were prehensile, and their lives were 
passed among the trees of that warm, forest-clad land. Larlier still, 
the progenitors of this race must have been aquatic in their habits 
and breathed through gills, while far lower down their ancestors 
lay in the mud of some tide-visited coast, alternately stuffed with 
food and then stinted, at regular lunar intervals. 

Such a pedigree, the author admits, may not seem to be of noble 
quality, but we need not be ashamed of our parentage, when we 
consider what abundant reason we have to be thankful that we are 
organized beings at all, and not the morganic dust under our feet.* 

The greater portion of the second volume is occupied with the 
theory of natural selection in relation to sex. Sexual selection de- 
pends on the success of certain individuals over others of the same 
sex in relation to the propagation of the species, the elements which 
chiefly determine the choice of mates being strength and beauty. 
The advantage will always be with those who possess these in the 
highest degree. This principle of sexual selection will thus go far 
toward accounting for the differences between the two sexes in body 
and mind, and, in a wider application, for the differences between 
the several races of men, as well as from their ancient and lowly or- 
ganized progenitors. It is a fact of some significance that natural - 
selection is not regarded by Darwin himself as competent to account 
for all the facts to which it was first applied, and the principle of 
sexual selection has now been brought forward and exalted to a co- 
ordinate rank with that of natural selection. He has not attempted 
to define the exact relations between the two and the part played by 
each in differentiating the different races of men and species of ani- 
mals, but he has placed them side by side as coequal factors in the 
long succession of change. 

In the concluding chapter the author briefly defends his doctrine 
of the derivation of man from lower species of life against the charge 
of materialism and irreligion. It can be affirmed to be materialistic 
only upon the assumption that spiritual qualities could not be taken 
on during the process of development, and it cannot be shown to be 

* Descent of Man, p. 205. 
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more irreligious to explain the origin of man as a distinct species by 
descent from some lower form, through the laws of variation and 
natural selection, than to explain the birth of the individual through 
the laws of ordinary reproduction. Charles Darwin, we believe, 
professes to hold to the ordinary Christian faith, and hence must ac- 
cept the Scriptures as in some sort a revelation from God. He does 
not put forth his views as a contribution to infidelity, nor is it our 
opinion that this theory of the origin of man is in any necessary con- 
flict with the Mosaic account. But we could have wished for a dis- 
tinct recognition, in some form, of a divine revelation, which, if it 
does not definitely pronounce on this question, at least speaks about 
it, and we do not think that a man of science should forget that he 
owes something to the Christian sentiments of society, and that when 
advancing views which he must know, if he is not blind to all save 
his own pursuits, a large portion of that society will regard as sub- 
versive of belief in all supernatural facts, he might not with propri- 
ety have indicated the method by which he reconciles his scientific 
theories with his own faith. 

The work of St. George Mivart, which presents a different view of 
the ultimate ground for the variations among species from that of 
Darwin, will attract the more attention from the fact that the author 
is himself a distinguished naturalist, and cannot therefore be charged 
with indifference to the claims of science in the interest of popular 
theological prepossessions. He admits the truth and value of the 
theory of natural selection, but assigns it a subordinate place. The 
final explanation of the present system of things is not, he thinks, to 
be found in a process of evolution and change under the influence of 
altered external circumstances alone, but in a process of development 
by virtue of an inherent tendency to change, which is to be ascribed 
to the creative will. Mr. Mivart’s conception of the physical world 
- is, that it is organic throughout, and that its several parts arise and 
go forward in one harmonious development, through special powers 
and tendencies existing in each part, implanted therein from the 
beginning by the Creator. As to the origin of man, he admits the 
extreme probability that the body, or animal nature, has been de- 
rived from some lower form, but affirms that we have no reason, on 
accouyt of that, to doubt the Scripture record that the spirit belongs 
to a different order of existence, not derived, but imparted by the 
inbreathing of God. 

This question of the evolution of life, and especially of humanity 
from the lower forms of life, is not altogether a scientific one, and 
cannot be left wholly to science for its final settlement. A higher 
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rational philosophy must here enter the field of science, and determine 
for science what is its proper basis and what are the limitations of its 
method. We propose, therefore, to make a brief examination of the 
principle of the development theory as it is applied in these volumes 
to the problem of the derivation of man, with the view to determine, 
if possible, how far the scientific method is applicable to the condi- 
tions of the problem. We are concerned, not with the validity of the 
arguments, but with the adequacy of the method—not with the pro- 
cess by which the conclusion has been reached, but with the worth 
of the conclusion itself. 

I. It is useless to ignore the fact that the hypothesis of evolution 
exhibits the direction in which all science is now moving, and in 
which it must move for a long time to come. Progress is the law of 
all life and all history. This conception of change, of the evolution 
of one state morg advanced from another less advanced, has been the 
leading principle of philosophy from Heraclitus to Herbert Spencer. 
But the true interpretation of this principle is a different thing. 
What is the basis of evolution itself? Is it material, formal, or 
spiritual? This is a question which science is not competent to de- 
cide. Science begins this side of that problem with things as they 
are. But, indeed, is any other beginning possible to the human 
mind? Can we get back of things as they are? and is not the prob- 
lem of the origin of things and their ultimate relations to be ban- 
ished altogether from thought to the silent realms of the unknow- 
able? So it has been confidently affirmed of late; but with this 
problem go of necessity all theistic conceptions of the universe, and 
something more. The doctrine of the persistence and mutual corre- 
lation of forces has been presented from the scientific side, and the 
doctrine of the relativity of all knowledge from the metaphysical 
side, as the sole truth, the ultimate fact, of all things. Thus the 
origin and final cause of the universe, both of matter and mind, are 
dismissed to the unknown, and the deepest truth we can get at is 
dependent upon and conditioned by that unknown. The scientific 
explanation that all forces are interchangeable implies that all being 
is finite and dependent being, which involves the absurdity of a 
series of mutually dependent existences, not one of which can support 
any other, and the dependence of the whole being upon nathing. 
The series has indeed been declared to be infinite, that under the 
mystery of that word the difficulty may vanish. But science knows 
nothing of a true infinite, and an infinite series is a contradiction in 
terms. The metaphysical explanation that all knowledge is relative 
necessitates an absolute without which a relative cannot be, but an 
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absolute of which nothing, not even existence, can be legitimately 
predicated, which is known to be incapable of being known, and by 
this very incapacity is brought back into knowledge as what it is— 
namely, the unknowable and the absolute, with a condition upon it. 
At the same time, this infinite chaos of mutually dependent relatives, 
themselves capable of being known only by virtue of their relation 
to this unknown absolute, is affirmed as absolutely existent by facul- 
ties capable only of relative affirmation, and is made the basis of 
exact science. Suppose, now, that this new philosophy is no more 
absolutely certain than the old, which it seeks to displace, and under 
the doctrine of the relativity of all knowledge it can claim nothing 
more for itself, where have we landed? In universal nescience or 
universal knowledge? It is impossible to decide. If, however, the 
nescience is no more certain than the knowledge, we prefer for our- 
selves to resume our former conceptions and take up the former lines: 
of thought where we had dropped them. A philosophy without any 
valid beginning or valid ending, which starts the other side of any 
primum cognitum, and terminates this side of any summum genus, 
which is suspended thus between two unknowables, from which 
nevertheless it must derive all the meaning it has or can have, not 
only conducts us ultimately to nothing, but was good for nothing 
from the first. 

It would not be difficult, we think, to indicate the direction which 
thought must take to break over these arbitrary limits, but an 
easier and more direct way with respect to the scientific method is 
to show that it is inapplicable to the problem, and hence is not at 
liberty to pronounce for or against. All scientific theories neces- 
sarily fall short of absolute commencements. The sphere of science 
is the closed circle of finite and secondary causes, and out of this it 
cannot move. It has to take things just as it finds them; hence, it 
cannot account ultimately for anything, cannot give all the reasons 
why anything is at all or why anything is as it is. Science is not, 
therefore, an all-sufficient interpreter of nature. Evolution cannot 
dispense with creation, though it cannot account for it; a philosophy 
of development is not a philosophy of origin. No process in things 
already existing can dispense with the act which gave them exist- 
ence, nor can the process account for itself, nor eliminate from itself 
its own essential principle. 

If, now, we start with things as they are given, with all the mate- 
rial and with the principle of movement already in existence, we may 
raise the further question, What is the true law of development, and 
how does that law operate? The answer of Darwin to the second 
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part of the inquiry is, By natural and sexual selection. Now, if this 
answer should prove to be in harmony with all other known truth, 
and to be the only answer in which a satisfactory account of all the 
facts could be found, it will then, and not till then, have made itself 
good. But there is another hypothesis which furnishes an equally 
satisfactory solution of this problem. It is that which has sub- 
stantially the support of the great names of Agassiz, Dana, and 
Owen, viz.: that there is a principle of order running through all na- 
ture, resting ultimately upon the divine will, by which the regularity 
of nature is maintained. This hypothesis has the advantage which 
must always cleave to every theistic and spiritual interpretation of 
the universe, that it posits intelligence and not blind force as the 
principle of all things, and thus falls in with the strongest instincts 
of the human soul. The other hypothesis works without any basis 
of its own. The only reason we have for attempting an explanation 
of nature, for supposing it. to be explainable, and so for raising any 
question as to the origin of species, lies in the instinctive belief that 
nature is an orderly system of things, and is capable of returning a 
rational reply to our interrogations. There is some reason for our 
confidence in the inductive method of science necessary to account 
for its employment at first, and so some reason which existed ante- 
rior to our experience of the results of the method. That reason is 
the rational instinct of order. We accept every appearance of 
method in nature in good faith. We anticipate that the laws of 
nature will operate with steady and uniform force. This all philos- 
ophy attests. This science itself attests. Even those who deny that 
there is permanence to the forms of existence, and accept change, 
the becoming, as their principle, must yet hold fast to the perma- 
nence of the principle of change. This at least is steady and abides 
amid all changes, otherwise change itself would cease. Hence, de- 
velopment, change, is no more the universal method of nature than 
permanence. The method of nature, in fact, is progress, which is 
the synthesis of that which abides and that which changes. The 
principle of change is ever advancing, ever stretching itself before 
and surpassing the old limits; it is an infinite force behind and 
working through the development of nature and history, by means 
of which the development itself is sustained and guided in its way. 
And what is this which ever abides, this principle of movement 
which ceases not, but the infinite itself, which appears everywhere in 
and over the finite forms, and without which the finite would cease? 
The finite thus reposes on the bosom of the infinite, and would lapse 
into the infinite but for the eternal movement, the absolute will, by 
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which it is sustained. “ For by him all things consist.” The theory 
of natural selection, which is proposed as the principle of develop- 
ment, must therefore itself be explained by the principle of perma- 
nence, and must be classed under the law which it was intended to 
set aside. 

How, moreover, are the classifications of science possible without 
the assumption of a preordained and persistent order in nature? 
These classifications are not arbitrary, but are based on permanent 
resemblances and differences in objects. Science does not adopt any 
method it pleases, it does not invent an orderly arrangement and 
progression of facts and events, but it assumes that there is in nature 
a plan or system, and seeks to fall in with that plan. It assumes—or, 
more correctly, it finds—that the universe is one grand organism, and 
that what we see in one part helps us to understand another part. 
Without this conception of the dependence of part upon part science 
would be impossible, since there would be no passing by means 
of thought from one thing to another. The reality of thought-re- 
lations between objects must be assumed as the basis of the classifi- 
cations of science. There is an actual order in nature, a system of 
life; individual forms of existence may change, and one may pass 
into another, but the genera and species survive, and reappear in the 
new forms. One plan reveals itself in all nature, and the develop- 
ment of that plan as a whole has not been by the mere accident of 
natural selection, but by the permanency and direction of the forces 
at work from the beginning. 

But it is said, The distinctions in objects are not permanent ; their 
permanence is but a seeming, is but relative to us; animal forms do 
not persist the same through the long ranges of time, but one grad- 
ually passes into another. This may be so: we leave it to science 
to determine the fact; but to what purpose is it urged? If this 
evolution of life has not taken place according to fixed laws and 
does not rest on any permanent principle, how could the fact of evo- 
lution itself be ascertained? Suppose we were made acquainted 
with the condition of things in any period of the past ; how could we 
tell by what process that condition came to be what it was? The 
past could not be understood from anything in the present, nor from 
what is known could the future be inferred. According to this view, 
the consummation of science would be the discovery and co-ordina- 
tion of facts, theories and interpretations would be out of place, and 
science would build its proudest monuments on and of the shifting 
sands. So long, then, as it is possible for science to be, and for us to 
discover and comprehend what were the processes of nature in the 
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past, the question will return: What was the principle of the pro- 
cess? And whence comes it that there is something so like human 
intelligence in the works of this world of ours? Has it any objective 
reality? Or are the generalizations of science, which seem so 
sternly realistic, but the play of the mind’s own fancies, the projec- 
tion of our subjective laws of thought upon the external world? 
Grant it true, and what follows? Simply that science must accord 
with the mind's sense of order. If it does not, it breaks down upon 
the application of the first condition of an approved hypothesis that 
it must be consistent with all other known truth. Reason demands 
uniformity and order in the system of things. The senses present 
us with objects just as they are, in which any one feature is as im- 
portant as any other; then the understanding takes these objects of 
sense and views them in their relations. If this were all, science 
might restrict its investigations to the relations among phenomena. 
But this is not all. The reason follows next, and seeks to combine 
these objects of sense and of thought into one connected and sys- 
tematic whole. It starts with the expectation of finding unity every- 
where. The universe as a whole must make up one system where 
the parts are all correlated one to another. In other words, the 
doctrine of “final causes” furnishes the only rational explanation of 
the universe, and philosophy will not and cannot stop short of that. 
The human mind accepts the facts of nature in good faith ; it assumes 
that things can be known as they exist. But this is to affirm that 
they can be known only as they are thought, and this is further to 
affirm that the outer world corresponds with the inner—in other 
words, that it is the product of intelligence. If the universe is a 
system of infinite order instead of infinite anarchy, it is because it 
embodies the thought of its Creator. 

Our conclusion, then, from this part of the discussion is that the 
problem of the origin of the present system of things, of the cause 
and the manner of its development, and of the rational end for which 
it exists—in a word, the problem of the interpretation of nature as a 
whole and in all its parts—can neither be dismissed nor solved by the 
scientific method, and yet upon its proper solution the validity of 
science, quite as much as of philosophy and religion, ultimately 
depends, 


II. It will not do to forget that the Scriptures have spoken on 
some of the points here before us, and though we should scorn to 
take refuge behind mere authority, we certainly have no apology to 
make for passing to consider what this oldest historical record of the 
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human race—a record claiming for itself also an inspired source—may 
have to declare. It will be allowed by all that the conception of the 
universe which shall be in nearest accordance with the teachings of 
revelation must be spiritual and theistic; while by believers in the 
divine origin of the Bible it will be maintained that, though the 
Bible was not given to teach science, yet that mode of explanation 
which shall be most in harmony with the views which it imparts 
will be most likely to prove correct in the end. Now, the first thing 
which strikes the mind is that the sacred writers speak as if they 
had no suspicion of the antithesis between nature and the super- 
natural, which has become so familiar to modern thought. The 
question as to the mode of connection of God with nature must have 
presented itself to their minds in some form, since nature to them 
was a reality, a creation of God, and hence a sphere of second 
causes. The supernatural, indeed, from the object of their mission, 
was the prominent thing, but it did not exclude the natural; the 
two are rather conceived as mutually inclusive and parts of one and 
the same system of things. In the cosmology of Scripture the 
divine will is not substituted for force and law; nature has its place, 
and its great movements are carried on in an undisturbed order and 
for a pre-established end; as the work of God it illustrates the per- 
fections of its Creator, and even—as when made the basis of the par- 
ables—becomes symbolic of spiritual truth. But on the other hand, 
God is not regarded as having exhausted himself and become im- 
prisoned in his own works, nor as shut up to the methods of the 
material world, but moves as freely as the human will along the line 
of natural causes; while he fills nature with his presence, he also 
transcends nature; while he does not interrupt the uniformity of his 
own plan, he is still a free and infinite Spirit, and sometimes mani- 
fests his presence in and his freedom from nature by works of prov- 
idence and grace for moral purposes. 

And thus, while we do not believe that the Scriptures contain any 
scientific explanation of the origin and order of nature or of the move- 
ments of the divine will in the orderly system of things, yet we are 
intelligently assured that the deepest scientific philosophy will always 
find room for itself in the teachings of Genesis. The Bible was not 
written in the interest of any system of science or philosophy, but 
even the hypothesis of evolution and of the origin of man, so far as he 
is mere animal, by development, is in no necessary conflict with the 
Mosaic history. The language of the first two chapters of Genesis is 
truly remarkable, and may well challenge the deepest attention of 
interpreters. “Let the earth bring forth grass,” “Let the waters 
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bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life,” “Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind,” “And out of the 
ground ”—i. ¢., of the garden—“ made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the eye and good for food.” This language, 
taken in its connection, clearly implies that the ancient creation was 
a process, a growth of some sort. It is expressly stated that the 
trees of the garden grew up from the ground. Indeed, the prepara- 
tion of the earth by successive stages and by the work of the six 
days was, as a whole, a process of development. The earth did not 
stand forth complete at once; the animals were not created full grown ; 
scarcely 


“ Did the grassy clods now calve, now half appear 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free his hinder parts ;” 


scarcely did 


“The ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rising, the crumbled earth above them throw 
In hillocks; the swift stag from under ground 
Bear up his branching head.” 


Great trees were not planted in the soil, but out of the ground, 
which had itself been slowly lifted above the waters, the Lord God 
caused them to grow. It is to be observed, however, that the sacred 
writer never dreamed that, because all this took place by develop- 
ment, it was any the less a special creation. He was superior to the 
modern insanity of putting the “conditions of existence” in the 
place of a personal creator. As to the origination of man, it is 
simply said that God “formed him out of the dust of the ground,” 
in which is implied—in fact, is expressed—that he had a common 
origin with the animals. 

Here, then, is the scientific side of the creation. But the inspired 
history does not stop with that. It roots nature in law and man in 
nature, and thus allows all that science can claim or could possess ; 
then it opens for us a higher view. Whether man as a mere physical 
being was descended from the earlier forms of existence or not must 
be determined by the investigations of science, but the fact that 
with Adam began a race having endowments, both intellectual and 
moral, which were not developed from a lower basis, but were im- 
parted by the Spirit of God, has been definitely settled by revelation, 
and cannot be unsettled by human opinion. After man had been 
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formed of the dust, and stood forth mature as an animal being, then 
“God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul.” As to his rational nature, he did not spring up from 
the ground, was not the product of pre-existing materials and forces, 
but came directly from the bosom of God bearing the image of his 
Author. Thus, in his physical nature, he is correlated to the world 
of science, and in his spiritual nature to the divine intelligence, and 
hence it is that the doctrine of development, which belongs to the 
material side of things, can never account for all that man is. What 
is highest in him was not unfolded from the lower, and is not to be 
explained by being brought within the magic ring of “ homogeneity, 
differentiation, and integration,” but was superinduced upon the 
lower by the ceaseless creative energy of God. This at least is our 
reading of “the open secret of the universe ”—not evolution by the 
force of changed physical conditions, but a law of progress operating 
on a higher plane and belonging to a more extensive scheme of things, 
the origin of which is the divine will. This universe is not a dead 
mechanism, a thing complete in and unto itself, and so long as it is 
thought that God has nothing more to do in it, and no business with 
it, so long as creation is the one eternal fact and not the creator, the 
era of stupid mechanical thinkers is not over. 

This view of the origin and constitution of man is confirmed by 
other illustrations, showing that this does not stand alone, a solitary 
instance, but is in harmony with his entire religious condition and 
history. The Scripture doctrine of the moral regeneration of the 
soul is not based on any principle of development, is not the unfold- 
ing of capacities before latent, but is a moral creation. It is de- 
scribed as a change which does not take place either from within by 
an upward moral tendency in human nature, nor from without by 
education, but by the internal operation of the Spirit of God. It is 
not an evolution from a basis already lying in our nature, it is not an 
impulse from beneath, does not come about by any process of growth, 
but is the gift of God. Regeneration may not be miraculous—it 
probably is not—but it certainly is not a product of nature, in any 
proper sense in which the term nature can be taken. 

Another illustration may be drawn from the resurrection of the 
body, which is progress on the material side of man’s nature, as 
regeneration is progress on the spiritual side. The mode of the res- 
urrection, if the term mode is applicable at all, may not be capable 
of explanation, but the doctrine of the resurrection is not a doctrine 
of development. The body will be raised, not grow from some germ 
which man carries in himself in this life. The present organism is 
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dissolved by death, and the spirit goes to God who gave it, but at 
the end of time the power of God shall come down on this sleeping 
dust and it shall be changed, shall be raised a spiritual body ; at the 
same time the spirit will re-enter it, as the soul of Jesus returned to 
his body, and as the soul was breathed into man at first, and all this 
will take place, not by the spirit’s organizing a new body to itself by 
stages of growth, but in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. 

Still another illustration of the most undoubted character is the 
doctrine of the incarnation. This is indeed the central fact in the 
revealed system that “(God was manifest in the flesh.” The Logos 
assumed the nature of man, body and soul, into a union of life with 
himself. The divine entered the sphere of humanity to become a 
new centre of moral force, originating an entire course of develop- 
ment. But the incarnation, it does not need to say, was not a mere 
historical evolution of the race, the climax of a religious crisis, not 
a myth, but an historical reality manifested in the actual life and 
death of Jesus Christ. And thus the incarnation becomes forever 
the refutation of the hypothesis of evolution, in any and every form, 
as the all-sufficient account of the facts of human history, and 
remands that hypothesis to a lower place. What other event has so 
changed the face of the world? But how is it to be co-ordinated in 
any system of social science with other natural forces? The attempt 
to do so would be the denial of the fact. 

These are a few illustrations of that great law of progress that 
not by development merely, but by the immediate power of God, 
man is moving up to a higher plane of existence and God is moving 
on to the consummation of his purpose of grace. Indeed, that larger 
constitution which religion reveals to us, and the entire doctrine of 
spiritual influences—the supernatural, in a word—presuppose just this 
science of man, that he does not stand in simply natural relations to 
the world around him, but was made from the first, as he still exists, 
for a higher end than the animal creation, and is destined for a more 
general interest in a future state than is possible for him in this 
world. 

III. A careful study of human nature itself still further confirms 
our view that man is not a mere term in this self-evolving series. 
It is here that the weakness of Darwin, when he describes the 
development of the intellectual and moral faculties of man, becomes 
so palpably manifest. He thinks it can be clearly shown that there 
is no fundamental difference in the mental powers between man and 
the lower animals. Now, it is certainly possible that this may be so, 
but it has not yet been shown, nor do we believe that it ever will be 
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by tke method of comparative physiology. There is more than a 
mere theological prejudice to be overcome, for men and animals have 
existed side by side from the beginning; and it is not simply since 
the books of Moses were written that men have thought themselves 
a generically distinct race. And this does not seem to us a mere 
conceit of the stronger, a prejudice of superiority, but the plain 
common-sense dictate of experience, almost in fact of direct percep- 
tion. What we insist upon is, not that this hypothesis of an essential 
identity of intellectual constitution between man and the animal 
detracts from the dignity of the human soul, and is “derogatory to 
the instincts of a gentleman,” but that it is offensive to common 
sense. The fallacy of concluding from certain general resemblances 
to a fundamental identity of nature becomes transparent by this 
consideration, that one of the terms of the comparison, the human, 
is immediately known to itself. We presume that mankind will 
always insist, in spite of the physiologists, that the qualities of the 
mind shall be determined by the study of the mind itself, and not by 
general analogies. We share the nature of the animals in a multi- 
tude of particulars, but we are also intimately sensible of a difference 
which is not one of degree, but of kind. This difference is expressed 
in general by the terms instinct and reason. It may not be easy to 
define the exact relation between them, but before attempting this 
the particular nature of each must be separately investigated. But 
even if the line which separates the two could not be definitely 
drawn, their essential identity could not on that account be fairly 
inferred. Who will draw the line between day and night? Night 
fades insensibly into day, but as day is not born of night, so intelli- 
gence is not reached by development of instincts. Let it be granted 
that the actions of animals are in many instances similar to the 
actions of men, that instinct seems sometimes to rise to the dignity 
of reflection and to put on the form of reason, yet it does not follow 
that they both proceed from the same principle. For what is 
instinct? It is an impulse in the nature to certain definite actions. 
The instincts of the animal are correlated to the various ends of its 
existence, and hence the action of instinct must resemble the action 
of intelligence, otherwise the constitution of the animal would be 
incomplete. But the principle of the action in each case is not to be 
determined by observation, but by reflection. The real question is 
this: Is there any light of intelligence, any movement of a rational 
will, between the impulse and the end? Man too has impulses to 
action, but between the impulse and the action is himself, a free, self- 
directed agency. It is also to be observed that the exact nature of 
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his agency is known to him, not by inferences from his conduct, but 
immediately in consciousness. Now, do the actions of the animal, 
as those of man, go out in the light and power of a rational con- 
sciousness, or do they go out blindly and without freedom of choice ? 
This inquiry, we repeat, is not to be answered by comparative resem- 
blances in respect to outward conduct. 

We do not believe that any animal performs or is capabie of intel- 
ligent action. Its actions are not founded on experience and reflec- 
tion ; its impulses are not of the nature of motives to the will; but 
its actions proceed from physical antecedents in the organism. Our 
reasons for this conviction are briefly these: First, Animal life is 
capable of explanation without the assumption of intelligence. In- 
stinct is not mind, and its explication belongs properly to physiology. 
Stated, then, in terms of physics, instinct is the reflex action of the 
Sensori-motor Ganglia, produced by the stimulus of appetite and 
self-preservation. Instinctive actions are dependent directly on 
sensation, and the connection between the act and the physical ante- 
cedent is established not by reflection, but by simple association. 
Observation shows that the higher animals possess in general the 
powers of presentation and representation—that is, sensation, percep- 
tion by the senses, and memory; their powers also act in conscious- 
ness, and hence they are not mere machines. But their actions are 
not initiated and guided by thought and will, and hence are not 
rational. Instinct is not mechanical, because it acts in conscious- 
ness ; it is not intelligent, because it springs from the Sensorial not 
the Cerebral System. Secondly, The ascription of intelligence to 
animals brings with it difficulties that cannot easily be met. In- 
stances of the ingenuity of animals in seizing their prey, of their 
skill in surmounting obstacles, of their adaptation of means to ends, 
have been multiplied as evidences of their capacity’to reason ; it is 
forgotten that the same animals, when taken out of the range of their 
accustomed associations, manifest only an astonishing stupidity. 
They act then with no sense at all. Their stock of endowments is 
soon exhausted, and their natures are incapable of free development 
beyond. But reason has no such natural limitations. “As the 
liver,” says Schopenhauer, “will do nothing else than secrete gall 
for the sake of the digestion, and even exists merely for this end, so 
will the working bee do nothing else than collect honey, secrete wax, 
and build cells for the brood of the queen ; the drones will do nothing 
else than fertilize; the queen nothing but lay eggs. All parts thus 
work merely for the support of the whole, which is the only absolute 
end ; just as is the case in the parts of a bodily organism. This com- 
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mon result the insects will without knowing it, just as the organic 
nature works for final causes.” 

The humble-bee will prop up a piece of wax that threatens to fall 
with as much skill as if that were part of its regular work, but the 
same bee will exhaust itself in the attempt to force its way through 
a pane of glass in the window. Its nature is adapted to the ordinary 
conditions of its existence, and within this limit is more unerring 
than reason, but beyond it is blind and helpless. The comparison of 
men with animals has been made without discrimination, because no 
principle and no decisive test have been sought. If we are to con- 
clude from outward appearances, how far shall we carry it? The 
honey bee will cover the exposed glass. of the hive with-wax before 
depositing its honey. Must we say, then, that it knows the effect of 
light upon honey? Is it a practical chemist? Is its knowledge 
even professional? A mode of interpretation which applies only.to 
particular instances and cannot be carried through is worse than 
good for nothing from the first: it is misleading. Animal instincts 
are adequate to all their wants; with change of circumstance new 
instincts even may be taken on; but instinct never seems to lose its 
distinctive character. It may also be educated by man. The horse 
may be taught many things by his master; his instincts may be im- 
proved, but they cannot be improved to such an extent that the 
horse at length assumes power over himself, and casting off the 
authority of man, stands forth on his own responsibility and exercises 
a personal agency. The fuller his development, the completer his 
subjection to man. He will never transcend his own experience. 
The training of an animal for any purpose is accomplished by estab- 
lishing a fixed association between certain actions and certain phys- 
ical accompaniments, and no one is fit to be entrusted with the care 
of animals who expects them to draw inferences from their own ex- 
perience. All their acquired knowledge is habit, and nothing more. 
The impressions which they receive through the senses are asso- 
ciated immediately with individual objects, and they do not abstract, 
judge, or infer. If they could perform these acts of reason, is it 
conceivable that they should stop where all animals do stop? Com- 
pare the highest organized of the brute creation with the lowest or- 
ganized man, and the brute will surpass the human in all that is 
common to them both: it will surpass him just because he is human; 
but the mental condition of the one cannot conceivably pass into that 
of the other. As sensitiveness in the plant never becomes sentiency, 
as sensation in man never becomes knowing, so instinct never devel- 
ops into mind. “ But,” it will be insisted, “there is a regular gra- 
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dation of life throughout nature, and between any two terms what- 
ever the connecting link or links may be found.” Certainly; we 
know that man is an animal and holds important physical relations 
to all other animals, but is it not seen to be unsound reasoning to 
argue from resemblances that address the senses only, to inward 
likenesses and unlikenesses which can be known only in con- 
sciousness ? 

But if reason cannot be derived from instinct, so neither can the 
moral sense. That a distinction in this respect, both broad and 
clearly defined, does exist between man and the brutes, is a fact be- 
yond dispute. Darwin indeed declares that “any animal whatever, 
endowed with well-marked social instincts, would inevitably acquire 
a moral sense, or conscience, as soon as its intellectual qualities had 
become as well developed, or nearly as well developed, as in man.” 
But in this statement the whole question is assumed. It is assumed 
that the mental faculties in man have been developed, that the 
moral idea is acquired and not natural to man as man, and that a 
moral nature is.something which must be superinduced upon the 
rational. He then goes on to say that as soon as the mental powers 
had become highly developed and memory had begun to bring past 
actions before the mind, a feeling of dissatisfaction would arise when- 
ever it was seen that an enduring instinct had been sacrificed to a 
transient one. Consequently, there would be a resolve to act differ- 
ently in the future. And this is conscience. He is careful, how- 
ever, to premise that he “does not wish to maintain that any strictly 
social animal, if its intellectual faculties were to become as active 
and as highly developed as in man, would acquire exactly the same 
moral sense as ours.” Now, when one knows what man is and what 
mental powers belong to him, and then imagines an animal in the 
process of acquiring the nature of man, it would seem an easy task 
to explain how the human ideas and sentiments must appear also in 
that animal, but even easier would it seem if the explanation was to 
be applied, not to the real ideas and sentiments as they exist in man, 
but to others which may be said to resemble them. An unsatisfied 
social instinct is about as near akin to the moral idea as “ the spirit 
of the beast” is to “the spirit of man.” The metaphysical world is- 
somewhat familiar with that method of reasoning. Given, the prob- 
lem to find the origin of all our ideas by tracing them to experience, 
it is only necessary to take ideas, as near counterparts of the real 
ones as possible, that can be so accounted for, and then to declare 
that these represent all that is contained, or, at any rate, all that is 
valid, in the originals. 
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But we have no space to follow out this line of remark. We will 
simply refer in closing to one obvious consequence of the theory that 
there is no essential difference between the intellectual capacities of 
men and those of the higher animals, viz.: that it opens before us a 
new field for the exercise of philanthropy, if that is the word. If 
these dependent creatures are truly capable of taking on rational and 
moral qualities, it is the solemn duty of man to reach down to them 
the helping hand. To deliver them from the vanity of their present 
existence and elevate them to the dignity of an intelligent and moral 
life, even in the humblest measure, thus connecting them with the 
great rational universe and bringing them under the government 
of the moral Judge of all, would seem the noblest work that could 
engage the sympathies and benevolence of mankind. Why it has 
not been seriously undertaken, why schools have not been established 
for promoting the humanization of the brutes, would perhaps be 
queried the moment one passed out from the glamour of a great 
philosophical tendency into practical acquaintanceship with animal 
life. The Scripture representation cannot probably be improved, 
that God made man in his own likeness, and therefore gave him 
dominion over all the earth; he hath put all things under him, all 
sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air 
and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths 
of the sea. When we sit down to a joint of mutton or a roast of 
beef, we need not also sit down to the scruple that we are about to 
feast on incipient humanity. 

Some great crisis in human thought seems nigh at hand. We 
may have only tendencies at present, but these are all-embracing. 
The antagonism between the method of “ positive” science and the 
method of theology and metaphysics—and, we may add, of psychology 
—is irrepressible. This one-sided study of nature is and always has 
been materialistic. To its eye the whole universe is but the realm 
of matter and force, beautiful it may be in the relation of its parts 
and its orderly movement to mere intellectual contemplation, but 
cold and dead to the spirit—as unlike the living world as Babbage’s 
calculating machine is unlike the intellect of a Newton. Now, the 
inverse order of thought, which makes matter the basis of its inves- 
tigations, conducts of necessity to conclusions as derogatory to man 
himself as to nature’s Author. ‘It has ever been the misfortune of 
the mere materialist,” observes Cudworth, “in his mania for matter 
on the one hand and dread of idgas on the other, to invert nature’s 
order, and thus hang the world’s picture as a man with his heels 


upward.” There is no doubt truth in the observation that what 
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philosophy a man chooses depends on what kind of a man he is. If 
his spirit is irradiated with divine light, if he rejoices in the love of 
God, he will never lose himself in his system. Says Fichte: “There 
are two grades of mankind, and in the progress of our race, before 
the last grade has been universally attained, two chief kinds of men. 
The one kind is composed of those who have not yet elevated them- 
selves to the full feeling of their freedom and absolute independence, 
who are merely conscious of themselves in the representation of out- 
ward things. These men have only a desultory consciousness linked 
together with the outward objects, and put together out of their 
manifoldness. They receive a picture of themselves only from the 
things, as from a mirror; whatever they are they have become 
through the outer world. Whosoever is only a production of things 
will never view himself in any other manner, and he is perfectly 
correct so long as he speaks merely for himself and for those like 
him.” . 

Now, if we were driven to naturalism by a logical necessity of 
thought, if that were the last word of reason, we should of course 
have to submit. We should silence the beating of our hearts, 
though the heart is also a fact and must in some way be taken into 
the aecount; we should close our eyes and lie down, when we had 
to do so, under the crushing wheels of this great blind Juggernaut, 
But when the fact is that this modern naturalism, so far as it pro- 
fesses to be a philosophy, is just one vast system of paralogisms and 
assumptions, we firmly decline the immolation, and make our appeal 
to more comprehensive laws of intelligence and a higher constitution 
of things. Mere physical science, which begins and ends with 
nature, which seeks only mechanical causes, never can construct a 
philosophy of all being and knowing. It cannot, indeed, give the 
whole of anything that exists. Whatever it can take up into its 
view is dependent, and has its ultimate reality in something else. In 
its own field it is sufficient unto itself and may reign there undis- 
turbed, but for the interpretation of nature as a whole, it cannot 
displace, as it could not take the place of, the principles of meta- 
physical philosophy and the doctrines of revealed truth. 


Samson TALBOT. 
GRANVILLE, OnI0. 











PALFREY ON RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN THE 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 


History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty. By Jonn GorHam 
Patrrey. In three volumes. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1865. 


A PERFECT historian is a perfect judge, whose summing up in- 
cludes all important facts and forcible reasoning on both sides 
of the question under consideration. 

But we have no perfect historians, because we have no perfect men. 
Our most interesting histories are the works of men who write in the 
spirit of advocates rather than judges, having a deep personal interest 
of some kind in justifying transactions, institutions, and personages 
condemned by others, or in condemning those which others justify 
and applaud. 

Dr. Palfrey’s History of New England is a truly great work. It 
is laid out on a broad scale, and goes so far into details as to make 
each division of the work a complete treatise. The author intends 
to give the philosophy of the history. He aims to set forth events, 
customs, laws, and institutions, in their relation to each other as 
causes and effects. 

Without enlargement upon the merits of his volumes, we will dis- 
cuss his treatment of the subject of religious intolerance in the early 
days of the New England Colonies. 

In the course of his narrative, he comes to the time when Liberty 
was wounded in the house of her reputed friends. He has to record 
that the Goyernor of the Bay sent home two prominent men, solely 
because they met with a few others and prayed in a manner different 
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from that of the majority of the company ; that the civil government 
was so organized that only church members could have a vote upon 
the general affairs of the colony; that a talented and pious minister 
of the Bay was made an outlaw for life, because, upon some public 
questions, he set forth religious views which were not accordant with 
those held by the magistrates; that several persons were banished 
because from their doctrines in theology and of Christian experience 
a majority of the General Court dissented; that for holding and 
teaching what was considered a wrong idea of church ordinances, a 
whole sect was proscribed, and some of them were imprisoned, fined, 
whipped, and banished; and that, at a still later day, many persons 
were severely punished, and some of them were hung, lest the religious 
opinions which they would have taught, if they had had opportunity, 
should do harm to the colony. 

What view of these doings is taken by the man who is styled by the 
North American Review, ‘“ the Historiographer of New England ”? 

He well says: “It is no part of the historian’s office to frame justi- 
fications for acts which he records, but he should endeavor to produce 
the true explanations of whatever is perplexing.” He has justified 
religious intolerance much farther than this canon allows. His 
explanations of what is perplexing often seem to us to be only his 
own conceptions of what ought to have been, rather than a fair state- 
ment of what actually was; so that, on the subject under consideration, 
his pages will mislead one who is not familiar with other histories of 
the same period. 

As his objectionable views are given in the details of his narratives 
and explanations, our consideration of them must follow the same 
course. 

The “Company of Massachusetts Bay” was a corporation whose 
head-quarters were, at first, in London. The Colony of the Bay was 
a “plantation” or “settlement,” under direction of the company. 
Many of the company were not of the colony. Many of the colony 
were not of the company, that is, not voters in it. 

The company’s charter included nothing pertaining to religious 
liberty. When preparations were making for the establishment of the 
colony from Holland which settled Plymouth, King James was im- 
plored to give an express grant of religious liberty. He refused to 
do that, but was understood to say that so long as they were quiet 
citizens of the realm, they should not be troubled in their intended 
new home on account of their non-conformity. There is no evidence 


that so much as that was intimated in reference to the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. 
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For the local affairs of the colony, the company at home organized 
a subordinate government, consisting of a governor, deputy governor, 
and thirteen councillors, to be annually chosen. John Endicott, who 
had previously been in the Bay, was chosen first governor, and, with 
a company, soon set out for Salem, where he organized the colony 
in 1628. Five councillors were chosen in England, and the remaining 
eight were to be subsequently chosen. 

In June, 1629, several vessels reached Salem bearing a company 
of emigrants, among whom were the ministers Higginson and Skelton. 
On the 20th of July they were chosen by the congregation as their 
ministers. Note, that on the heads of these ministers “the hands of 
three or four grave members were laid, with solemn prayer.” A few 
weeks later, on the 6th of August, a church of thirty persons was 
constituted. The ministers were, to use Morton’s word, again 
“ordained.” The separatist church in Plymouth was present by its 
delegates, Governor Bradford and others, and gave the new church 
the right hand of fellowship. ; 

In regard to what the form of their church organization should be, 
there is no evidence that there was an agreement or even a general 
understanding before they left England. There has been much dis- 
pute on the question, what proportion of the emigrants were members 
of the Church of England, and what part were Dissenters? The ma- 
jority were doubtless Puritans, 2. ¢., in favor of great reforms in the 
state church. The probability is that the body of the emigrarts 
were members of that church when they took their departure for 
New England. The question whether a man was, generally speaking, 
a Puritan, or, more particularly, a conformist, a non-conformist, or 
separatist, was not a question to be answered in England before a 
man would be cordially received as a member of the company or of 
the colony. 

Among the five councillors chosen in England, to be associated with 
Endicott in the affairs of the Bay, were two brothers, John Brown 
and Samuel Brown, the one a merchant and the other a lawyer. 
Morton says they were “among the number of the first patentees, 
men of estates, and men of parts and port.” There is every reason 
for believing that they were chosen councillors with due regard to 
their character, and to all the interests which should properly be con- 
sidered in the commencement of so momentous an enterprise. At 
the close of a long and important document sent by Governor Crad- 
dock, President of the company in England, these brothers are 
particularly commended to the regard of Governor Endicott, not as 
specially needing it, but as specially worthy of it. 
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When these brothers had witnessed the proceedings in the forma- 
tion of the church and the ordination of the ministers, they concluded 
that it could not be a branch of the church to which they, and prob- 
ably a majority of the emigrants, had belonged at home. Supposing 
that, in an English colony, they would have the common rights of 
Englishmen in England, they met with some others of the same 
preference, and read the Book of Common Prayer. 

The brothers were immediately summoned before the Governor and 
the ministers. The Browns expressed the opinion that the church 
and the ministers were “separatists,” and would become “ Anabap- 
tists.” The ministers averred that they did not separate from the 
church, but only left off its corruptions. ‘The governor and coun- 
cil, and the generality of the people,” says Morton, “did well approve 
the answers of the ministers.” Deciding that what the brothers had 
done “ tended to mutiny and faction,” the governor sent them home 
in the returning ships,—a method of reasoning conclusive if not satis- 
factory. On their return voyage they must have had interesting 
reflections on the difference between the nature of liberty and the 
name, between a man’s demanding a privilege for himself and his 
according it to others as their right. 

The Tree of Liberty, whose delicious fruit and refreshing shade they 
came so far to enjoy, extended wide its branches and waved its cordial 
welcome. But when, one pleasant Sabbath morning, they began 
reading the dear old Prayer Book in unison with the mother church, 
from which the Salem church denied that they had separated, their 
sheltering tree becoming strangely and violently agitated, writhed 
and swayed so furiously about their heads, that they were fairly 
whipped away from these shores, where alone that wonderful tree was 
reputed to grow and thrive. 

. We have often patiently listened to the ecclesiastical successors of 
Skelton and Higginson, as they have denied that there was religious 
persecution in New England. We have heard third-rate historians 
ask, “Did the Puritan church do any more than the English Church 
haddone?” We have noticed how Bancroft dashes by this passage of 
New England history with the mere question, “Should they give up 
the very purpose which brought them here?” 

What does “the historiographer of New England” say to this? 
We must expect elaborate explanation and even apology in abun- 
dance. To all that we will most willingly give ear. We must hear 
him through, should he even attempt the justification of Endicott’s 
proceeding. This is what we understand him as intending to do. 
Making all allowanee for the historical style in which the writer says 
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what he supposes the original actor would say, if present,—a style 
which Dr. Palfrey uses very largely,—-still, after all possible allowance 
on this score, he seems to us to be, in the case of Endicott versus 
the Browns, too positively a justifier of the intolerant magistrate. 
We understand him to insist that, under the circumstances, the 
government of the colony did what was right and expedient. 

He says, “ Endicott and his friends were in no mood to tolerate this 
schism.” We deny that the action of the Browns is properly styled 
schismatic. No agreement had been entered into, either in England or 
on the voyage, that when they landed they would be separatists or 
non-conformists in any other sense than they had been in England. 
A majority of the Puritans were yet in the English Church. If, then, 
there was schism at Salem, it was not on the part of the Browns, but 
on the part of Higginson, Skelton, and the small number of thirty per- 
sons who had broken from the English Church, and had been welcomed 
by the church at Plymouth, which was unquestionably separatist. 

Dr. Palfrey proceeds : “ No civilized man had a right to come or to 
be within their chartered limits except themselves, and such as they, 
in the exercise of an absolute discretion, saw fit to harbor.” (I, 300.) 
His favorite thought is that this was “the home,” “the estate” of 
the colony, to an exclusive possession of which they had the same 
right that any one of them ever had to his house and farm in Old Eng- 
land. This was the “home” of the colonists. ‘No one had rights 
there but themselves.” But who were “themselves”? Were not the 
Browns colonists, and companyists, and patentees? If three of the 
councillors had been in favor of reading prayers, and had determined 
that Endicott and the other two councillors should go back to Eng- 
land, would that decision have been right on the ground that this 
was the “home” of the colonists? What law or agreement had the 
Browns disregarded, by reason of which they had forfeited their right 
to stay in the home they had come so far to enjoy ? 

While the colonists had here a home, they claimed that they were 
organized and empowered as a “ body politic.” When the Watertown 
people were making themselves so much at home as to refuse to pay 
a tax levied for the fortification of Newton, the authorities were sum- 
moned to Boston, and very gravely informed by Governor Winthrop 
“that this government was in the nature of a parliament.” 

A home which is also a commonwealth is not quite so exclusively 
the “castle” of the people as is the private house of a citizen, which 
even the king must not enter without special permission. 

Palfrey means to say that the charter itself expressly gave them 
the right to send away whom they would, whether they had a good 
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reason or not. We demur. When and where did the king give 
unlimited power of legislation or regulation? It is explicitly said that 
the laws and ordinances of the Colony must not be “contrarie to the 
lawes of this our realme of England.” [Mass. Rec. I, 12.] It certainly 
was repugnant to the laws of England that any should be punished 
for reading the Prayer Book of the Church of England. If the char- 
ter of the king made this their rightful home, then they were bound 
by the terms of the charter. 

Our author quotes more than once this sentence of the charter: 
“The company shall have power to encounter, repel, and resist by 
force of arms, all such persons as shall attempt the destruction, inva- 
sion, detriment, or annoyance of said plantation or inhabitants.” It 
is arguing from a word, rather than an idea, to urge that by the term 
“annoyance” the king meant to include everything contrary to the 
tastes and preferences of the magistrates or the majority of the 
people; so that, e. g., if a man was deformed, or spoke in a boisterous 
way, or with a very nasal tone, and these things were disagreeable 
to the authorities, then they had a chartered right to “resist and 
repel” all such persons by force of arms. Governor Endicott and 
his council were exceedingly annoyed by the long hair worn by some 
of the men of the plantation, and they solemnly urged the ministers 
to preach on this great subject. Would any one urge that the word 
“annoyance” in the charter gave Endicott the right to ship off to 
England any man who would not submit to the proposed holy shear- 
ing? Does any one suppose that King Charles meant to give the 
compary such power, that if he and his chaplain, being on a tour of 
his colonies, should, when in Salem, read the Prayer Book together, 
they might be legally sent off at once, because their method of pray- 
ing was an annoyance to the magistrates? Was the king a dolt as 
well as bigot? Was he an absolute fool? Palfrey says that he gave 
such a charter that “no civilized man had a right to come or to be 
there without their consent.” Had uncivilized men a right there? 
Why did they allow themselves to be so troubled by the residence of 
the king’s commissioner, Randolph? Why did they heed Cromwell's 
letter, requiring them to allow that outlaw, Roger Williams, to land 
at Boston on his way back to Providence? 

The language above quoted is common to the charters of the period, 
and has a much more general reference than to the personal prefer- 
ences of the magistrates or inhabitants. The connection shows that 
the intent is to give the colony power to protect itself against thieves, 
marauders, pirates, and Indians, so as not to be liable for loss suffered 
by disturbers of the public peace. The charter expressly allows 
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fishermen to pursue their work in any waters, and to build wharves 
and storehouses where they needed them. Might nota fisherman be an 
Episcopalian, and read prayers in his boat or boat-house? The char- 
ter explicitly declares that all the inhabitants of the colony, whether 
born there or upon the sea, shall have all the immunities of the realm 
of England. [Mass. Records, I, 16-19.] The magistrates and court 
must make and administer laws in the spirit of the home government. 
No “absolute discretion,” such as Palfrey claims for the magistrates, 
is given in our copy of the charter. 

Queen Elizabeth allowed the churches in the isles of Guernsey and 
Jersey to “ govern themselves by the Presbyterial order.” | Neale, II, 
94.] But were persons ever sent thence for reading the Prayer Book? 
In the Virginia colony the Church of England was expressly estab- 
lished by the charter. Does the omission of such requisition in the 
charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company imply that the English 
Church should be excluded ? 

But if the charter did give the magistrates unlimited discretion as 
to the question who should be residents in the colony, we infer their 
character from the use they made of their power. When wesee them 
sending back to England men as good as themselves, and who came on 
equal terms with the best of them, they must show a good reason for 
their action, or they must take a lower place than that often claimed 
for them among the promoters of civil and religious freedom. What 
shall we think of men who flee from England, and on the way “ thank 
God that they have liberty to pray without book,” and who, as soon 
as they land, punish the few who continue to pray with the book? 
Wherein do they differ from other persecutors? What is it precisely 
that we are to admire in these Fathers of the Bay ? 

Palfrey would have us believe that, under the circumstances, prac- 
tical intolerance was their only safe course; that they feared, and had 
reason to fear, the results of giving to others the liberty which they 
sought for themselves. He is not thus presenting the forefathers in 
so favorable a light as he supposes. According to this view they 
were men of less faith in what they thought right principles, and men 
of less true courage than we have supposed them to have been. They 
feared freedom in New England more than they had feared oppression 
in Old England! There they had long resisted religious tyranny, 
and some of them hesitated whether to flee or to stay and fight the 
good fight through. They had hardly landed here before they smote 
Freedom down and trampled her in the dust, so that the eyes of that 
and of several succeeding generations never saw her fair form in all 
her of beauty, and in her full glow of health and strength. 
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Dr. Palfrey pleads that this practical intolerance was a state 
necessity. Endicott regarded the devotions of the Browns as tending 
to mutiny and sedition. So it did, if the government had a right 
to say how men should pray. The Pope burned men’s bodies to save 
their souls and the state. Laud urged that the safety of the realm 
required uniformity in worship. Non-conformity, therefore, was sedi- 
tion. How did Laud’s principle of action differ from that of Endi- 
cott, and Skelton, and Higginson? Our author is not satisfied with the 
view that Endicott and his associates were true men, but mistaken 
on this question. That leaves his heroes in the background with 
several other men of the period in front. He therefore attempts the 
reconstruction of the picture. 

Though our author thinks that the magistrates had power to send 
away the Browns without assigning any reason, he finds for them 
a good reason in their fear that if the Episcopal Church should get a 
foothold, persecution would soon follow. They begin to persecute in 
order to avoid persecution! They were seemingly so intolerant for 
no other reason than because they so loved liberty and meant to 
preserve it for future generations! Such posthumous, far-reaching 
beneficence, is too common to be much admired. Oh, that our fathers 
had devised a way to show their love of liberty which would not con- 
tinually remind us of Caiaphus and the Inquisition! But they greatly 
feared Laud, Palfrey thinks. ‘A conventicle of a score of persons 
reading the Prayer Book might do no harm, but how long would the 
conventicle be without its surpliced priest, and when he had come, 
how far in the distance would be a bishop armed with the powers of 
the High Commission Court?” [I, 300.] To this we reply that King 
Charles’ priests, bishops, and High Commission, could do the Puri- 
tans no harm without his army and navy to enforce their sacred func- 
tions. A single man-of-war and a company or two of red-coats, would 
have protected any ecclesiastics whom the king might have sent. 
Fifty-five years later, when the colony had grown strong, Charles 
Second did send the Episcopal Church, and compel the Puritans to open 
their doors for its services. If the first of the Puritans of the Bay were 
moved to intolerance, principally by the fear of the king’s archbishop, 
then, in sending home the king’s churchmen, they showed themselves 
poor strategists. The direct tendency of the act was to provoke the 
king. So the officers of the company in England thought. They 
admitted that the complaint of the Browns was well founded, and 
agreed to leave the question to referees. They wrote letters of 
caution to the authorities at Salem. “It is possible some undigested 
councells have too sodainely bin put in execucon. . . Bee very sparing 
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in introducing any lawes or comands which may render yourself 
or us distasteful to the state here.” They also express their fear 
that the ministers have “ overshot themselves” by “ attempting some 
inovacons.”* 

This very act was one of several complaints which induced the 
king to consider a proposal to revoke thecharter. In 1633, an order 
actually passed the king’s Council, requiring the Massachusetts Bay 
Company to return their patent. One of the reasons given for this 
order was stated thus: “Such confusion and distraction is already 
grown there, especially in point of religion, as, beside the ruin of the 
plantation, cannot but highly tend to the scandal of both church and 
state here.” This was previous to the excitement concerning Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Hutchinson, and seems to have had sole reference to 
the exclusiveness of non-conformity, as illustrated in the case of the 
Browns, and the limitation of the franchise to the members of the 
churches. The banishment of the churchmen was not a measure of 
safety, but one of dangerous tendency. There is no evidence of the 
truth of Dr. Palfrey’s notion that the authorities intended to bury 
Liberty in order to keep it alive. They meant to have freedom them- 
selves and to deny it to others. Their security in so doing for a while 
lay in the distractions of the mother country and in the hope enter- 
tained there that the growth of the colony would be of great temporal 
advantage to the kingdom ; especially that it would furnish abundant 
supplies of timber for the royal navy. [Hutchinson I, 36.] They had 
rest from the Royal Churchman’s oppression in spite of their persecu- 
tion of his fellow worshippers, rather than because of it. No doubt 
they feared him, but that was not their sole motive in this banish- 
ment of the Browns. They sent these men off because they deemed 
prayer-book-worship inadequate, or wrong worship. They had the 
spirit of the Old Testament rather than that of the New, and 
seem not to have understood Christ’s words, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” 

This impression is sustained by the spirit of the government 
throughout the early history of the colony. As soon as the govern- 
ment was fully organized under Winthrop, and the charter transferred 
from London to Boston, it was decided that none (save a few who 
were freemen at the outset) should be voters who were not members 
of some church in the colony. There could be no church which was 
not fellowshipped, and, in fact, formed by churches already existing. 
The General Court was therefore but a synod of the churches. Inas- 
much as religion is the most important of all human concerns, there 

1 Mass. Records, vol. I, 407. 
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was nothing in which the court took so much interest; nothing con- 
cerning which they took more prompt and decided action. To oppose 
the religious views of the members of the court, was to oppose 
and endanger the state by an attempt to undermine its very founda- 
tion. Hence, heresy, whether practical or theoretical, was the worst 
of crimes. 

We pass to another case. Speaking of the days of the early colo- 
nies, Dr. Palfrey says [I, 385]. ‘There had never been a time 
when English subjects might live so tranquilly and prosperously, if 
they would but consent to resign liberty of thought and speech. But 
there was a portion of the people incapable of harboring so un-English 
a thought as that of selling their self-respect for an easy life.” 

Of this class we would instance one Roger Williams, who says 
that “Laud pursued him out of England.” He brought a good 
reputation for talent and piety, and was very cordially received by 
the colony. 

He came with great hopes of liberty of conscience and of speech 
here, but the result, as every one knows, shows that either he or the 
government of the colony was mistaken as to the true nature of 
religious liberty. It is a more complicated case than that of the 
Browns. To judge of it rightly we must intensely love liberty, 
and, at the same time, discriminate well between mere noble senti- 
ment and practical statesmanship. We must remember that it is 
not always perfectly easy to adjust the workings of the principles of 
liberty to those of law, especially in a crisis. 

The difficulty between Williams and the General Court, grew 
directly out of their theory of the government. If they were right 
in their views of the relation of the government to the church, then 
they were at least consistent in their treatment of Williams. 

Dr. Palfrey disclaims their theory, but defends their practice. He 
thinks their idea noble but impracticable, and yet we must defend and 
admire them for casting out Williams, who suffered for a principle 
which we now consider so obviously right that all argument in its 
favor is superfluous. 

The Puritan practice followed the Puritan theory. When the min- 
isters of Watertown were known to have said, or allowed, that the 
Church of Rome is a true church, which logically follows from allow- 
ing that the Church of England is a true church, Governor Win- 
throp at once went to Watertown, called the ministers to account and 
induced them to retract. 

When Roger Williams proclaimed himself a separatist, and blamed 
the church in Boston for still fellowshipping the Church of England, 
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whose hands were red with the best blood of England, the General 
Court at once, and of course, instructed the church at Salem not to 
settle Williams as minister. The question now before us is not 
whether Williams was right on this point, but whether he had a right 
to express his opinion concerning it. 

It was further objected against Williams, that he taught the “ novel 
doctrine that the magistrate may not punish a man for breach of the 
law of the Sabbath, or for any other offence that is a breach of the 
first table.” 

Dr. Palfrey brings the argumentum ad hominem, that the magis- 
trate does yet, in this and other lands, punish for blasphemy and 
Sabbath breaking. This is not quite to the point. Williams was not 
punished for violating the law of the Sabbath, but for questioning 
the right to punish for such violation. What governors now send 
ministers out of what state, because, in unfolding the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, they teach that magistrates cannot rightly attempt to force 
religion upon men by the civil power? Had Roger Williams a right 
to express his views on that general question? “ Yes,” answers the 
General Court, “‘if his views are correct; not otherwise.” How much 
liberty is there in that? Laud would agree to that formula, and so 
would every Pope that ever extended his sacred toe for the kiss of his 
spiritual slaves. 

The objections of the court did not prevent the settlement of 
Williams in Salem, where he made friends, many and strong. But 
the storm raised by the General Court was so violent, that he soon 
removed to Plymouth, where there was more true freedom, and where, 
as minister of the church, he was greatly honored and beloved. 

In August, 1633, he was recalled to Salem, to be associate of 
Skelton. In December, 1633, he was summoned to answer a charge 
of disloyalty to the government of the Colony, and to the king of 
England, for having written a manuscript on the question, whether 
the king’s patent gave the colonies a right to the lands of the 
Indians. Williams took the negative. It was a moral question, on 
which he had aright toan opinion. He had a right to put his opinion 
down in writing, and to allow others to read it, and who should sooner 
be allowed that privilege than the governors of the colonies? When 
should he express his opinion if not when it would be of service to the 
Indians and to the colonies? The magistrates thought that his views, 
if promulgated, would have a disturbing influence on the minds and 
title deeds of the colonists. If these minds and deeds were not right, 
they ought to have been disturbed at once. 

But it is said that the colony fairly bought the land of the Indians, 
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and so had a claim beyond that given by the king’s patent. Then 
Williams’s treatise was a eulogy of their conduct, and they ought to 
have thanked him for sustaining them in what many, no doubt, 
thought morbid conscientiousness. This difficulty was amicably 
settled. Williams had raised the question of right at head-quarters, 
and thus accomplished his purpose, and was willing to burn his man- 
uscript, if harm could come from its remaining extant. He was allowed 
to go on with his work as assistant of Mr. Skelton, and was invited 
to become his successor in August, 1634. 

To this the magistrates objected, but the church made him their 
teacher. This act was pronounced by the magistrates “great con- 
tempt of authority.” So it was, if the government had any just 
authority in the settlement of pastors and teachers of churches. 
They brought all their power, personal and official, to bear against 
Williams and the church. They withheld land from Salem, because 
Williams was their chosen minister. They called Williams before 
them. By the help of the ministers, they endeavored to induce him 
to retract his views and statements concerning the right of the 
magistrates to enforce religious obligations. The result was his 
banishment. 

Our author says that “ Williams was not banished as a heretic.” 
He had “broached opinions,” not obstructed the operations of the 
magistrates, except as this is now continually done by arguing for 
or against the laws of governments. On such ground, every motion 
for change of statute or common law is mutiny and sedition. 

“The sound and generous principle of perfect freedom of conscience 
in religious concerns, can hardly be shown to have been involved in 
this transaction.” These are Dr. Palfrey’s words. Of some men 
they are doubtless true. ‘To the no-eyed fishes of the Mammoth 
Cave, the enormous tsalactites can hardly be shown, but there they 
hang nevertheless. 

In Roger Williams’s day there was the laying of the foundations 
of a new state; it was not a mere temporary home,—it was a body 
politic, and the Great and General Court was a Parliament. This 
involved great questions, on which Williams had a right to think, speak, 
and write. He believed the plan of government, which unites the 
civil and the religious power, to be wrong and dangerous. He insisted 
that a state church would always be corrupt, as such a church always 
had been; that rulers had no right to compel attendance upon public 
worship, or to punish a man for irreligion unless his irreligion took the 
form of a violation of the public peace. Williams expressed opinions 
concerning religious questions intertwined with the affairs of state. 
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Inasmuch as this connection was formal and organic, it was the more, 
rather than the less, his duty to “broach his opinions.” As they 
had founded their state upon the model of the Jewish commonwealth, 
how could the prophet be excused from speaking his mind on the 
great questions of church and state? In fact, the other ministers 
did speak freely on these questions. 

It was the fortune of Williams to be in the right,—his misfortune 
to be in the minority. He was essentially right in his mgin view, 
that the key and the sword ought not to be made of one piece and 
borne by the same hand. Whether he was right in this opinion or 
not, the sword ought not to be brought down upon the head of the 
man who doubts whether the key ought toaccompany it. Williams’s 
broaching of his opinion was considered seditious and mutinous. So 
then is every opinion which does not concur with those of the ruling 
authority. According to this, the Sultan does right who banishes all 
who say that he ought not to be a polygamist, and the Czar is justi- 
fied in ridding his dominions of all who express the opinion that 
the government ought not to be an unlimited monarchy. According 
to this, every one who argues for female suffrage, in a state where 
this is not granted, may be considered as a disturber of the public 
peace, and put in the lock-up. Sidney Smith uttered sayings against 
the English government, which were much more likely to make sedi- 
tion in Ireland, than Williams’s opinions were to create disturbance in 
Salem. Was it a mistake of the government that Smith died in 
England, instead of Van Dieman’s Land ? 

Williams spoke frankly and boldly, but no man was ever more 
genial and magnanimous toward others. Dr. Palfrey would give the 
impression that, though he had great virtues, he was not only whim- 
sical, but narrow; and that he did not comprehend the problem of the 
day and the country in which he lived. On the contrary, he seems 
to have been the only prominent one of the colony who knew and 
could tell for what he had left England. He said and meant the same 
thing, while others said one thing, but half unconsciously meant 
another. By freedom in religion, they meant the privilege of wor- 
shipping as they thought right, and the power to enforce the same 
on others. Williams meant full freedom. He would not commune 
with the Church of England, so-called, but he would defend any man 
in his right to commune with that corporation. He was not only up 
to his day, but beyond it, and that was his offending. Seeing here 
a new plantation, it seemed to him a question always in order, what 
should be planted? He sought to keep out every root from which 
religious persecution could grow, but he found the evil thing full 
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grown already. For doubting whether evil had already been planted, 
he found the well sharpened axe of the keepers of the vineyard 
coming, with a determined stroke, down upon his defenceless head. 
“Tt was not to be thought of,” says Dr. Palfrey, “by the sagacious 
patriots of Massachusetts, that in the great work which they had in 
hand, they should suffer themselves to be defeated by such random 
movements.” Random movements! Williams was moving straight 
on, purposely and consciously, in the way to which New England 
has now come up in spite of the “sagacious patriots” of 1635. One 
of the Mathers said that “ Roger Williams had a wind-mill in his 
head.” So he had, and he kept his head steadily to the breeze, and 
he kept the mill grinding out the grist for which the world thanks 
him. He was somewhat whimsical in his way, but no man could be 
steadier in his principles. The fathers of 1635 caused to Massachu- 
setts the loss of more than a hundred years of true religious freedom, 
which they could have protected with less cost than it took to main- 
tain oppression. If they had adopted Williams's advice, wes hould 
have been spared the necessity of acknowledging them in the wrong, 
before we can, without blushing, require Catholic children to study 
our history in the public school, and before we can consistently argue 
for religious freedom in Europe, Asia, and South America. 

Dr. Palfrey opens his justification of the banishment by remarking 
that “this was no novel case.” He gives a list of those who had 
been sent out of the colony because they were libertines, spies, and 
slanderers, or because they had wronged and infuriated the Indians. 
How was that a reason for sending away a man who was already 
known to be a warm friend to the Indians, and who was, in every 
way, an excellent man ? 

Our author says Williams was banished, “not for theological dis- 
sent, but for civil turbulence.” He had the warmth of the Welsh 
temperament, but no evidence is produced of acts on the part of Wil- 
liams which can be called turbulent. There was excitement in Salem 
and the colony, but it was made by the magistrates themselves. 
There is, in all the life of Williams, nothing to suggest that he would 
ever have put forth his hand to hinder the magistrates from doing 
whatever they thought their duty. Having freed his own conscience, 
he left them to theirs. 

Dr. Palfrey makes much of Williams’s delaying to take the oath, 
necessary to make him a freeman or voter of the Company. We 
think the biographers of Williams are iu error, in stating that he 
took the freeman’s oath. Searching the records, we find that there 
was a Roger Williams in the Bay, who had served on a jury and in 
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a referee case, before the minister of Salem came over. That he did 
not become a freeman was no good ground for questioning his loyalty 
to the government. None were obliged to become freemen. It is 
surprising to see how few the freemen were. There are now among 
us good men and ministers who have never yet become legally quali- 
fied to vote, who yet are among our good citizens. 

Furthermore, Williams viewed an oath as an act of worship. He 
was opposed to requiring unconverted men to take an oath, for the 
same reason that he thought irreligious men ought not to join in 
forms of prayer. Both acts he thought a mockery of God. This 
was not a view peculiar to Williams. Our question is, whether he 
had not a right to teach what he thought the truth on this subject ? 
It was more directly a religious question than was the subject of a 
sermon preached by Mr. Cotton, in which he advocated the view that 
assistants had a power of veto, and another sermon in which he urged 
that magistrates once chosen should be continued in office, and not 
turned back into the condition of acommon citizen. As the freemen 
heard Cotton and then did what they thought best, so should the 
magistrates and court have heard Williams, and then have taken his 
advice or not, as seemed good to them. But they knew not how to 
reject his teachings in the pulpit without ejecting him from the colony. 
In most, if not all Christian states, no man is now bound to take an 
oath against his conscience. So Williams is vindicated. 

The authorities were impartial. They repeatedly called other minis- 
ters to account. What “ mutiny and sedition” it would have been if 
Brown and Phillips, of Watertown, had persisted in allowing that the 
churches of Rome are true churches. The country was also saved 
twice, at least, from Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, by the magis- 
trates who secured his repentance and retraction. The difference 
between Eliot and Williams was, that Williams insisted on his right 
as aman and a minister, to advocate what he thought important 
truth. Ifit happened that the truth had practical connection with the 
general affairs of the colony, that seemed to him a reason for setting 
it forth rather than for withholding it. 

To show how turbulent Williams was, Dr. Palfrey says that when 
the General Court began their abuse of the Salem church, Williams, 
their pastor, “struck back.” Well what was that? He caused his 
church to send letters to the other churches, exhorting them to con- 
sider the evil that was attempted against their brethren. What was 
there wrong in that among a people that had fled from England that 
they might have liberty ? 

When, afterwards, he found his church falling back from his idea 
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of their true position, he withdrew his fellowship from them, and 
that, too, while he was lying on a sick bed. Then, because his wife 
still held her place in the church, he did also, with perfect if not 
admirable consistency, dissent ecclesiastically from her, though his 
whole history shows him to have been a most affectionate husband 
and father. 

Now, his great facility in following out his convictions even to the 
extreme of actual isolation, instead of showing him a hard man to 
live with in church or state, shows the exact opposite. He was not 
a man to fasten himself where he was not cordially welcomed. Dr. 
Palfrey observes, “While the imputed intolerance of others provoked 
his vehement displeasure, he indulged himself in the largest liberty 
of being exclusive in ways of his own.” ‘True; and very quiet ways 
they were. He did what he thought his duty, wherever it led him, 
and from whomsoever it separated him, and then he left others to go 
peacefully in the way their.own consciences led. There is need of 
more such men in the world, even now. If the magistrates had left 
Williams to his faithful wife and to his fitful conscience (if they deemed 
it such), all would have been well in their history as well as in his. 

Dr. Palfrey tries to fortify the historical position of the forefathers 
of 1635, by showing how ill affairs went in Rhode Island. The fact 
is undeniable, that the Rhode Island colonies were not so flourishing 
as that of Massachusetts Bay; but the difference was owing, not to 
any disadvantage of the system of government which recognized and 
guaranteed full religious liberty, but rather to the fact that, for con- 
siderable time, Rhode Island had little or no government of any kind. 

Another of the difficulties under which Rhode Island labored in 
those days, is brought out by Dr. Palfrey, when he says that Rhode 
Island was the common “sink into which Massachusetts was drained 
of all her impurities.” This is intended as something against Rhode 
Island, but seems to us to redound to her praise. The little state, 
and the great principle of soul-liberty, showed wonderful vitality by 
enduring all the poisonous sewage that Massachusetts poured upon 
them. Rhode Island endured it all, beside the common ills that 
states are heir to, and Rhode Island still lives. 

Massachusetts tried to wrest large portions of Rhode Island terri- 
tory, refused to trade with her plantations, would not allow her 
representatives to cross her borders or approach her capitol, and de- 
nied her the privilege of membership in the Confederacy designed for 
general protection. Williams was to Massachusetts the guardian 
angel in the Indian warfare, yet they never thanked him for it. 

Our author represents Rhode Island as having many contentions 
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from which Massachusetts was free. It may be doubted whether a 
comparison of excitements goes in favor of Massachusetts. Rhode 
Island was more tumultuous, but not more disturbed. In the latter 
colonies, the contentions were the free use of liberty; in the former 
the struggle was to gain and possess it. It cost Massachusetts more 
strife, bloodshed, and dishonor, to shut out religious liberty, than it 
cost the Narragansett Plantations to give it free admission and full 
play. Rhode Island rocked with the wave, and is to-day essentially 
the same that she was in 1638; while the Puritan pier, built across 
the channel of freedom, seemingly more safe and permanent, has been 
swept away forever. 

Palfrey represents Williams’s views of liberty as undergoing an 
immediate change, in his experience as legislator and executive in 
Rhode Island. In the constitution or agreement into which the 
people of the Providence Plantations entered, occur the words, “others 
whom they shall admit.” On the Island it was decided that “ none 
should be received as inhabitants or freemen, but by the consent of 
the body.” ‘They found it necessary,” says our author, “to adopt 
the system which had occasioned them so much offence in Massachu- 
setts.” Williams denies that he ever thought or said that a man 
should be at liberty to do whatever he pleased in church or state. 
As in a ship, the captain should allow a Mohammedan and Jew both 
to worship God as they pleased, yet both must, in so doing, be subject 
to the general laws of peace and propriety, so he said it must be in 
the state. 

he Rhode Island Plantations never denied that in a body politic 
there should be terms of citizenship. The difference between the 
Massachusetts and the Rhode Island Plantations was as to what the 
terms should be. Should church membership be one of the conditions 
of state membership? Connecticut and Rhode Island said No. Should 
there be silence on part of the citizen as to opinions differing from 
those of the magistrates, or the majority of the General Court? 
Massachusetts said Yes; Rhode Island and Connecticut said No. 

Rhode Island always had terms of membership, but no inhabitant 
was ever disfranchised or banished because he expressed opinions 
different from those of the majority, or of the magistrates. We read 
of heated discussions, but never of scenes around ecclesiastical 
whipping posts.’ 

In order to make out his case against Williams, Dr. Palfrey strains 
his facts, and indulges in extravagant surmises. For example: “ Wil- 
liams’s refusal to commune with the churches in Boston, would give 
offence superfluous and dangerous in powerful quarters at home.” 
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“ He was thus playing into the hands of Laud.” Let it be remembered 
that this is Dr. Palfrey’s statement, not that of the magistrates. Let 
it be noted, that those who are here represented as trembling lest the 
king or the archbishop should hear that a young minister in the Col- 
ony had spoken against the Church of England, were the very men who 
had not hesitated to send churchmen home. Even when he invents 
no history against Williams, he makes too much of doubtful alleged 
facts against him. After bringing up the question of Williams’ inter- 
esting himself with Endicott in cutting the red cross out of the flag, he 
says, “ this was a more serious matter, if true”; but afterwards he 
adds, “the agency of Williams, however probable, is not, perhaps, 
altogether proved.” He dislikes exceedingly to let such a precious 
morsel of evidence of civil turbulence drop. As he has no instance of 
seditious conduct in Williams, he seems quite disappointed that he 
must leave this allegation as lawyers do when they refer to evidence 
ruled out, and say, “ but I must say nothing about that.” Neither 
Winthrop’s Journal, nor that of the court, has any reference to 
Williams’s connection with Endicott in this mutilation of the flag. 
If there were any ground for the charge, it would surely have 
been brought against him. 

Dr. Palfrey allows that Williams had great virtues of personal 
character, but, concerning him as a public man, his tone is that of 
continual disparagement. He betrays his spite in his reference to 
his first coming to Boston. “ Williams lost no tome in making him- 
self obnoxious to the government,” as though that was Williams’s 
main purpose in coming. Then comes “his first outbreak after his 
return tc Salem ;” as though he had been a tiger or a torrent. The 
subject on which the “hot-headed young minister next pronounced 
himself,” etc., as though vanity were one of his characteristics. He 
“struck back at the church.” His sad and sudden departure from 
his family into the wilderness in mid-winter, Palfrey sums up in the 
phrase, “he took to the woods.” He delights to tell us of his “ vol- 
atile character,” his “‘ busy disaffection,” “ his random movements.” 

As to his ecclesiastical relations Williams was changeable, but he 
was all the while peaceably, but earnestly looking for what he thought 

the true church of Christ. To his great idea of civil and religions free- 
dom, he was as invariably true as the men of Massachusetts Bay were 
to their purpose, to keep religious heresy out of the body politic. To 
those around him in strait-jackets, his glad use of his freedom made 
him seem more “volatile” than he really was. Having an ideal of 
freedom antedating Milton’s and Jeremy Taylor’s, and more perfect 
than theirs, his simple method of making it practical rendered him 
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an anomaly to the men of his day who said “liberty,” when what 
they meant was privilege and power. They thought him “turbulent,” 
“seditious,” and a “ weathercock.” They would have nailed him in 
one position, but he thought that he might be free, and he chose to 
“use it rather,” and so they thought him fickle, when he was steadily 
following out his principle of judging for himself what Christ required 
of his disciples and of his church. He was, doubtless, a great griev- 
ance to the forefathers of the Bay, just as the Puritans were to the 
Church of England. But they would not grant here what they had 
claimed at home, and so they lost the highest place in the history of 
freedom. Roger Williams was surrounded by troublesome men in 
Rhode Island, but he never swerved from his great idea, which has 
been more fruitful of good than any other idea that has been broached 
since the dark ages. 

Dr. Palfrey shows no sympathy with Williams in that which is his 
chief claim to a name and a place in history. He may think that the 
reader will take that for granted. Not so. His conception evidently 
is, that Williams was a mar-plot to the work of the Massachusetts 
forefathers, and he means, if possible, to lower the estimate in which 
he is held as a public man by increasing millions. While Mr. Bancroft 
pronounces a high panegyric upon Williams, in which he claims for 
him a place in history as a discoverer beside Columbus and Copernicus, 
Dr. Palfrey is careful that if he makes any mistakes concerning Wil- 
liams, it shall be in the opposite direction. One of his paragraphs 
seems directly provoked by the paragraph of Mr. Bancroft alluded to 
above. “ Had it not been,” says Dr. Palfrey, ‘for later transactions 
which revealed him in more favorable lights, and for the connection of 
his exile with the origin of a state, his exile, instead of taking the place 
in history in which it presents itself to us, might have been recorded 
simply as the expulsion of one among several eccentric and turbulent 
persons.” In other words, if the world had continued in darkness, 
Roger Williams would have been known, if known at all, only as a 
man who had here lighted a torch, the glare of which so offended the 
Fathers of Massachusetts Bay that they hurled it into the sea, where, 
after hissing awhile, it was extinguished forever. 

In an unwritten history of Italy, on a page where Spain and Colum- 
bus are under consideration, the author, who has a prepossessiou in 
favor of Americus Vespucius, tells us that ‘Columbus kept the 
Courts of Kings continually disturbed with his violent arguments and 
solicitations in regard to the fitting out of an exploring expedition. 
He was ever changing his plans and proposals, though always steadily 
looking off westward over the sea. Had it not been for later occur- 
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rences which revealed his projects in a more favorable light, and for 
the connection of his expedition with the discovery and settlement of 
a continent, his first voyage, instead of taking the place in history in 
which it presents itself to us, might have been recorded simply as the 
going forth and return of one of several eccentric and adventurous, 
but deluded navigators.” 

Having ended his discussion, in which he has justified the fathers 
and sentenced Williams over again, Dr. Palfrey soothes our feelings 
by expatiating on the delightful scenery of Rhode Island. He 
thinks that there could be little hardship in going from bleak Salem 
to the “beautiful shores of Rhode Island.” ‘“Banishment,” said 
Cotton, “is in this country not so much a confinement as an enlarge- 
ment.” Dr. Palfrey concurs in this generous liberation: ‘“ Williams, 
involuntarily separated from Massachusetts, went with his company 
to Providence, the same year that Hooker and Stone, with their com- 
pany went, self-exiled, from Massachusetts to Connecticut.” Is this 
credible? Is Palfrey sure of the year? In what season of the year 
did each company go? And will he tell us who was Williams’s com- 
pany? Who but thesavage and the wolf? And is he sure that one 
company went self-exiled and the other involuntarily? Can he 
inform us whether the General Court had provided ships in which to 
take Hooker, Stone, and their company off to England, if they had 
not gone off into the woods? But then it was the same year; that 
is a very comforting thought. For the welcome which Williams 
received from the Indians of Rhode Island, no thanks, however, to the 
white fathers of 1635. They meant to get him off the continent; 
but when their pinnace reached Salem, he had already “ taken to the 
woods.” When, after long and weary wandering, and tossing to and 
fro, he heard “‘ What cheer?” it was in spite of his brethren of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. They meant not only to get him out of their “home,” 
but also to prevent his having a home of his own in the western 
world, to which they had come for the “liberties of the gospel.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Bronson. 
SouTHBRIDGE, Mass. 


(To be concluded in July number.) 








THE MUTUAL RELATION OF BAPTISM AND THE 
COMMUNION. 


HE question, “‘ What is the mutual relation of the ordinances?” 
presupposes an answer to the question, “ What are the ordi- 
nances?” The relation plainly depends upon the nature, unless it 
2 wholly arbitrary and fixed solely by authority. It will be as- 
sumed that the views current among Baptists as to the nature of 
each ordinance separately are correct, and no proof will be adduced 
in support of those views, except incidentally, as such proof may help 
to bring into greater clearness the relation. And yet a word of ex- 
planation as to the nature of each ordinance seems to be required at 
the start. In each there is a prescribed external act. There is a 
definite something which is visible and outward. That is the only 
thing witnessed by a spectator. But that alone is no more the ordi- 
nance than the visible body is alone the man. There is also the 
prescribed design of the act—a design which belongs to the rite as 
appointed, and which is also to be in the mind of the subject, at 
least germinally. Beyond this there are prescribed conditions to be 
realized. Finally, all is to be done by the subject in a spirit of obe- 
dience. Now, it is plain that the external factor of either rite might 
be present and some one or all of the others be wanting, or the ex- 
ternal might be wanting and some one or all of the others be present. 


As an unregenerate man, for a base purpose, may perform the out- 
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ward act, so a regenerate man, with the true baptismal spirit of 
obedience, under the true baptismal conditions, and with the true 
baptismal design, may, through error, perform another than the pre- 
scribed external act. In the sphere of the outward this man is all 
wrong; in the sphere of the spiritual alone he is all right. Baptism 
as a visible ordinance he has not. To the eye of man, for which the 
outward rite was prescribed, he is unbaptized. As he stands before 
the eye of God, in the realm of spirit, he has obeyed the command to 
be baptized. The same principles hold in respect to the Communion. 
We thus see that each ordinance is, in this discussion, to be consid- 
ered in its integrity, since it is the mutual relation of Baptism and 
the Communion that is sought—of ordinance to ordinance, not of 
fragment to fragment. Thus, too, it will be seen that the assumption 
that only the immersed have been baptized implies neither that all 
the immersed have been truly baptized, nor that all not immersed 
are still acting in a spirit of disobedience to the Lord. We pass no 
such judgment upon them, either in thought or by the implication 
of our words, and no man should charge us with so doing. 

But it is time to leave preliminaries for the work in hand. The 
topic divides itself into two main branches. We have to answer 
these two questions: 

I. WHAT IS THE RELATION OF THE ORDINANCES TO EACH OTHER? 

II. WHAT IS THE TRUE DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE MAINTENANCE 
OF THIS RELATION ? 

The first inquiry leads us more into thg field of theory, the second 
into that of practice; but no correct answer can be given to the 
second unless the first has been correctly answered. 

I. WHAT IS THE MUTUAL RELATION OF THE TWO ORDINANCES ? 

1. They stand to each other as co-ordinates—in the relation of co- 
ordination.—They are of the same order, rank, value, dignity. The 
one is not the subordinate, subject, or inferior of the other, so that 
the one may rule, modify, or displace the other, or in any way claim 
or receive a pre-eminence over the other. This position is so obvi- 
ous as to make its formal treatment seem superfluous, yet so import- 
ant as to justify any attempt to emphasize it, 

Looking to the origin of the two ordinances, we find them in- 
vested with the same authority. We need raise no question here as 
to Judaic Baptism or as to Judaic love-feasts. Whatever may be 
the historical connections of either ordinance, whatever the occasion 
giving rise to either, the express appointment and command of Christ 
made of each alike a Christian ordinance, and gave to each its sole 
whole authority. ‘Go ye into all the world, baptizing.” “This do 
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in remembrance of me.” The same lips uttered the two commands, 
the same Lord gave the commands equal authority. 

Looking to the perpetuity of the rites, we find them co-ordinate. 
That they are to continue to the end of time, invested with all their 
original authority, is the almost universal conviction of Christendom. 
We find given their law, with no limitation as to time indicated, 
with no authority to repeal delegated. But we are not left to infer- 
ence, obvious and sufficient as it would seem to be. To the command 
and commission to preach the gospel and baptize is annexed the spe- 
cific designation of the extent of time—“ Alway, even unto the end 
of the world,’ while of the Communion it is said, ‘ As oft as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 
The coming of Christ is at the end of the world, and the end of the 
world at the coming of Christ Thus, with a statutory precision of 
statement, the great Lawgiver fixed at the same point the limit of 
continuance for the two. 

Again, looking to their design, we see co-ordination. To avoid 
repetition, this point will not be expanded. It is enough to say that 
they both relate to the same inward life, and to that life in the same 
way or ways—that if the one presupposes the life, so does the other ; 
if one expresses the life, so does the other; if the one symbolizes the 
life, so does the other; if the one is a means for the development of 
the life, so also is the other. They stand related to the same Source 
of life, and in the same way. With equal distinctness and emphasis 
they set forth Jesus Christ as Saviour, body forth to view the Atone- 
ment as the central doctrine of the gospel, the central truth of moral 
government, the central fact of human history. So, also, in the con- 
stitution of the church, the function of the one is as essential as that 
of the other, and in general is of the same kind. To state these 
points is to prove them, at least to Christian men. They need no 
proof. It is not that each rite has not its own distinctive character- 
istics and serves not its own specific ends. This, too, is no less evident ; 
but in the respect of design, all that goes to determine rank, value, 
dignity, may be affirmed of both alike. 

In their constitution, also, we find co-ordination. The constituent 
which meets the eye is an external physical act, as destitute of moral 
character and value, taken by itself, as is riding or walking. It is, 
in both cases, a voluntary act of the individual, yet not of the indi- 
vidual as unrelated. Association with another party appears in each. 
The unseen spiritual constituent is related to the same life and in the 
same radical essential manner. It is the same life expressing itself 
according to the same law of both authority and divine adaptation— 
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in the one case as a beginning, in the other as a continuance. The 
conjunction of the inner with the outer is of the same nature in the 
one as in the other. 

Thus are we led to the same conclusion, whether we look to the 
origin, the perpetuity, the design, or the constitution of the ordi- 
nances. We find no subordination, no superiority. They stand on 
a common level and have equal rank. Whatever respect is due to the 
one is due to the other; whatever despite is done to the one is in 
principle done to the other. They stand before us clothed in a like 
beauty and sublimity, claiming equal admiration and honor. View 
them as we will, in their relation to Christ and to God, or to the 
believers, or to the church, or to the world, we cannot discriminate. 
He who makes of one folly pronounces both foolish. He who sees in 
one wisdom calls both wise. They stand or fall together, for, be- 
cause of their co-ordination, no reason could be devised for maintain- 
ing one which would not demand the maintenance of both. And 
this is the testimony of all history within and without the church, 
whether we look to the judgments expressed or to the practices 
maintained. 

2. They are related to each other as antecedent and consequent 
—Baptism the antecedent, and the Communion the consequent. 
Perhaps it may seem that, as here stated, this position also is to 
every Christian self-evident, and hence needs neither proof nor de- 
velopment. There may seem to be wanting another word to make 
the proposition worthy of discussion. If it were to run thus—inva- 
riably related as antecedent and consequent—this might bring the 
position within debatable territory, and justify an effort at defence. 
But such a proposition is senseless. The question of variableness or 
invariableness has and can have no place here. If it be a question 
at all, it is a question as to the maintenance of the relation—whether 
we should invariably maintain the natural and ordained relation of 
the two; whether this maintenance is indispensable ; or, in current 
language, whether baptism is an indispensable prerequisite to com- 
munion. That question shall have attention in its own time and 
place. Here the question is on the relation of the two ordinances 
as antecedent and consequent. And since the ordinances, as ordi- 
nances, are just what the Lord ordained them to be—one thing, 
and not anything different—if they are once in nature antecedent 
and consequent, they are and must be, as respects nature, ever and 
everywhere antecedent and consequent. If they were such when 
and where Christ instituted them, they are and must be such uni- 
versally and infallibly. They can never cease to be such, for they 
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can never cease to be just what they were. Some other things bear- 
ing the same names may bear an opposite relation to each other, but 
we have here to do with nothing else than the ordinances themselves. 

The first evidence for our position lies in the known nature of the 
two ordinances. And in the word nature is here included the design, 
and, indeed, all that goes to constitute them what they are. This 
is a legitimate, and, in some respects, the most satisfactory, kind of 
evidence. Sovereignty is not arbitrariness. God’s will of command 
and his will of control ever accord with the divine reason. A bare 
command satisfies faith, but reason perceived satisfies reason. The 
ordinances in large measure interpret themselves, and this inter- 
pretation is confirmed, clarified, and enlarged. by Scripture. We 
san, therefore, approach this part of the subject with confidence and 
hope. 

They have each three independent yet distinct characters and 
uses. Each is at once an act of faith, an exhibition of truth, and 
a component of church organization. In the first particular it is 
a deed, in the second a word, in the thirda thing. The first ele- 
ment is purely personal, the second general, the third ecclesiastical— 
the first transactional, the second declarative, the third constitutive. 
In the first something is done, in the second something is shown, in 
the third something is formed. Let us take up these three charac- 
ters successively, and see whether in every part, from first to last, 
they stand as antecedent and consequent. 

As a personal transaction, Baptism is in Scripture comprehen- 
sively denominated “putting on Christ.” Gal. iii, 27. “For as 
many of you as were baptized into Christ put on Christ.” This is 
fitst done as a purely spiritual act in the first spiritual reception of 
Christ by faith; it is done in word by the spoken confession of this 
faith ; it is done sacramentally, or in the way of ordinance, in Bap- 
tism, and only in Baptism. The purely spiritual act embodies itself 
in the appointed outward act, and therein completes itself. The 
Communion, on the other hand, is comprehensively denominated the 
communion of the body and of the blood of Christ. But commu- 
nion with the Lord, in the sphere of the purely spiritual, is the act 
of a soul that has put on the Lord—it is the continuous act by which 
the divine life, already originated in the new birth, is sustained, 
nourished, and perfected. The Communion is, in the sphere of ordi- 
nances, this invisible fellowship—its embodiment and completion. 
Such, in general, being the nature of the two acts separately, their 
relation is manifest. They stand as the inner acts which they em- 
body. Origin precedes development. Creation cannot follow preser- 
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vation. We come to Christ before we commune with Christ. If 
regeneration is the antecedent of sanctification, Baptism is the ante- 
cedent of the Communion. As the soul comes once, and only once, 
into union with Christ, as in fact it never does dissolve this union, 
and, on God’s word, could not be renewed again to repentance if it 
were to dissolve it, in no man’s case is there a foundation in expe- 
rience for baptism after the Communion. 

If the complex personal acts of baptism and communion were each 
analyzed, the same relation of their constituents would be seen to 
exist. Baptism is a separation, a first separation, from a previous 
life of sin, from a godless world, from a state of condemnation ; it is 
a washing away of sins once and forever, an act unto pardon. Com- 
munion, on the other hand, is the act of one who has been separated, 
who is separate, to whom separation is an accomplished fact, a per- 
manent condition, an acknowledged characteristic, one who has been 
pardoned. Thus the act of death to sin, of renunciation of the world, 
the whole active voluntary separation from the evil, which has its 
prominent place in baptism, is presupposed in the Communion. Bap- 
tism, again, fronting toward Christ, is a consecration to him, an 
accepting of him, an identification with him, with his people, with 
his cause; it is taking for the first time, and once for all, the Christ- 
side instead of the world-side, the Christ-life instead of the world- 
life. But what is Communion? It is from first to last, in all its 
elements, the act of a friend with a friend. It presupposes the com- 
pletion of the union, the stability of the union, and within this union 
it wholly moves. This is why, in Baptism, we have none of the fes- 
tive element, while the Communion is predominantly festive. There 
is all the difference that exists between a birth and a feast. 

We see, therefore, that the two ordinances, as personal acts, stand 
as antecedent and consequent, whether we look at them in the gen- 
eral or in the particular. 

Take them next as exhibitions of truth. Here they are memorials, 
declarations, symbols, and prophecies. First as memorials. Each 
brings to view facts of history. The baptismal water immediately 
reminds of Jordan, and the baptism itself of the scene at Jordan, 
when Jesus went down into the waters and was there buried and 
again rose. This was the formal, solemn, ordained separation and 
consecration of himself to his work of Saviour—his identification of 
himself with his people. There in ordinance he took upon himself 
our sins, as in ordinance we, by baptism, take upon ourselves his 
righteousness. 

The Communion, on the other hand, reminds us of a fact later in 
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Christian history—of the evening of the betrayal. In the elements we 
see, too, the body and the blood. We see Jesus after his sacrifice 
has been completed—after his death. 

The death, burial, and resurrection of Christ are indeed set forth 
in Baptism, and the death of Christ is shown forth in the Commu- 
nion, and thus we seem to lose the relation claimed. But it is not 
lost, for the one shows the death as in process of accomplishment, 
by which Christ became the soul’s life; the other shows it as an 
already accomplished fact by which he has forever become the soul’s 
life—its meat and drink. And here we find the explanation at once 
of his baptism and of the most significant expression—“ It becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness.” In ordinance he there bore the sins 
of the world and became to the believer “the end of the law for 
righteousness.” And if from the realities the mind is carried back 
to the foreshadowings—to the oxta—we find the circumcision preced- 
ing the paschal feast, both in the time of its origination and in the 
order of its observance. One became an Israelite before he acted as 
an Israelite. 

Next as declarations. We have already viewed the ordinances as 
the acts of a believer with reference to himself. As declarations 
they show to others what is the actor’s condition. Baptism declares 
him to have come into Christ. Communion declares him to be abid- 
ing in Christ. They declare the subject to be in these two success- 
ive states. The Saviour designed them for signs, and for true signs 
in respect to the one receiving them. The declarations, true or 
false, stand related as the acts, and these we have seen are as first 
and second, 

Again, as symbols they have the same relation. A symbol proper 
is a visible natural object or fact which represents or images an 
invisible spiritual reality. It is alike impossible and needless here 
to go minutely into the symbolism of the ordinances. Enough that 
we know that Baptism symbolizes, with singular clearness and ful- 
ness, the central spiritual realities pertaining to the origination of a 
holy life. It sets forth the nature of the*two states, sin and holiness. 
It shows on what principles provision has been made for a transition 
from the former to the latter state. It reveals also the nature of the 
activities and instrumentalities involved in the transition. And 
standing up, solitary and alone, it proclaims also the nature of that 
electing love and preserving care which keeps forever the child that 
has once become a child. Baptism speaks of origination, only of 
origination. The Communion, on the other hand, symbolizes, with a 
like clearness and fulness, the central verities pertaining to the per- 
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petuation of the Christian life. Though itself not a sacrifice, it 
shows life to be forever rooted in sacrifice. It appears as a ceaseless 
communication of divine love, through Jesus Christ, to the heart of 
man, received and appropriated by a living faith. It strikingly pre- 
sents the oneness of the believer with the Lord, which is yet a one- 
ness of absolute and ceaseless dependence. But it has nothing to say 
of origination. It tells us not how we come to be in Christ. It sup- 
poses that to have been already told. It takes up the story where 
Baptism lays it down. Thus as a symbol it follows Baptism. 

Finally, they are prophecies. We seize upon the central prophecy 
of each. In Baptism it is the believer’s glorious resurrection. Thir 
is to be at the Lord’s second coming, in the glory of the Father anc 
of the holy angels, for the punishment of the wicked, for the world’s 
renovation, for the completion of the mediatorial work in the intro- 
duction of the whole family of the redeemed into their state of com- 
pleted, final, eternal glory,-when death itself shall have been de- 
stroyed, and “God shall be all in all.” The Communion is a proph- 
ecy of the glorious fellowship into which that advent of Christ and 
the redemption of our bodies are to introduce us. And thus we find 
the ordinances as prophecies holding still the relation belonging to 
them as memorials. 

Hence, as exhibitions of truth, the ordinances give their evidence 
of relationship. As memorials, as declarations, as prophecies, and as 
symbols, they speak one and the same language. They can be tor- 
tured to speak no other. 

In gathering the testimony borne by the nature of the ordinances. 
we have still to consider them as pertaining to church organization 
Among both Protestants and Papists there is a general agreemen. 
that one of the prime signs of a true church is the proper adminis- 
tration of these two ordinances. It is hardly too much to say that 
they are the organization of the church—that all else is subsidiary 
or incidental. We do not, indeed, forget the place which the 
gospel, as the word of God, is to have; but the gospel spoken is’ 
the interpretation of the gospel embodied in ordinances. Gospel and 
ordinances are the same thing in two forms—in the form of words 
and in the form of deeds. And since the church is a body visible, 
that which visibly embodies its life in its origin and perpetuation, in 
its relations God-ward, world-ward, and self-ward, may most fitly be 
deemed the very constitution of the church. Great stress has some- 
times been laid upon the voluntariness of confederation, upon the 
form of government, upon the number and nature of the offices, upon 
the mode of expressing the will of the body—a stress so great as to 
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make it appear that the essentials of church life and church organ- 
ization are the same as the essentials of a debating club or of an in- 
surance company. In this view the ordinances are simply the prop- 
erty entrusted to the church, not the very organism by which the 
church exists. Their nature and the indications of Scripture seem 
to frown upon such a view. 

The favorite representation of the whole church is “the body of 
Christ.” And as each local church is to realize, in its measure, the 
ideal of the one church, every church is the body of Christ. And 
how does Baptism stand with reference to this body? Is it not its 
very origination? This question is settled by Paul when he writes 
to the Corinthians: “ For in one Spirit we all were baptized into one 
body.” 1 Cor. xii. 13. It makes not the least difference whether 
baptism here is the inward, spiritual, invisible baptism, or the out- 
ward, ritual, visible baptism. If it is spiritual, then it is into the 
spiritual body ; if ritual, then it is into the visible body, the outward 
church. In the latter case, the passage directly answers our ques- 
tion by declaring that we are baptized into the church—i. e., to 
become members of the church. It is the act of origination, of 
creation. In the former case the language carries the same conclu- 
sion, for the ordinances correspond in their sphere to the spiritual 
facts in their sphere. If visible baptism were not baptism into the 
visible body, the apostle could not have spoken of a spiritual bap- 
tism into the invisible body. With this we take the expression, 
“baptized into Christ,” and find in it the same doctrine. We are 
baptized into him so as to become his members, and members in just 
the sphere that the baptism can constitute us such, in his visible 
body. This idea that entrance into Christ’s church is by virtue of 
a vote of the church, and that Baptism is a detached fact, in no 
vital, necessary, constitutive relation to the body, merely a prelim- 
inary qualification, is as untrue to the harmonies of Christian truth 
as to the direct word of revelation. The vote, or, rather, the con- 
sent, of the church, is contained in the baptism. The ordinance is 
not to be administered without the consent. The consent or vote is 
merely the decision of a body whether a given person may become, 
by and in baptism, a member. But it is the baptism that makes 
the membership. Acceptance of members from other churches is 
not properly the, creation of membership: it is more of the nature 
of a recognition. The command to be baptized is addressed to the 
believers, but this contemplates the co-operation of another party, 
and that party is the church. The church baptizes, and the vote is 
merely the decision, which is carried to completion in the act, and 
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thus the union is consummated. That old-fashioned phrase, “ Bap- 
tism the door into the church,” does very well. “‘ Baptized into the 
church,” and “received by Baptism,” or “added by Baptism,” are 
still better phrases. 

As to the Communion, its place in the church is fixed by fixing that 
of Baptism, as also by its own nature. Paul, too, makes the one 
loaf to represent the one body—a body, therefore, not coming to be, 
but already existing. Hence the Christians came together to par- 
take of the Communion. It was not merely a remembrance of Christ, 
it was a remembrance in communion. We have, therefore, in the 
ecclesiastical character of the ordinances, the same relation of ante- 
cedent and consequent that we had already discovered in them as 
acts of faith and exhibitions of truth. This completes the evidence 
from their nature. 

Further evidence is drawn from the incidental testimony of Serip- 
ture concerning the relation. 

The order of their institution first claims attention. God teaches 
the order of nature by the order of time which he follows. Let us 
take two examples from many. The giving of the law at Mount 
Sinai stands over against the proclamation of the gospel by Christ 
and the apostles. This order in time is based upon an inner order 
of nature. Gospel presupposes law. The order is not gospel and 
law, but law and gospel. Reverse this and we have nonsense—we 
have deliverance with no previous bondage, pardon with no existing 
guilt, cleansing with no antecedent pollution. No; the order of 
nature must be law and gospel, bondage and deliverance, guilt and 
pardon, pollution and cleansing, death and resurrection. It is cer- 
tain that those two sublime facts of history—that on Sinai and that 
on Calvary—were timed as they were because the relation of law to 
gospel is what itis. Take a second example within the gospel dis- 
pensation. The work of Christ accomplished in the flesh, especially 
his work of sin-bearing or atonement, is the ground of the Spirit's 
work in the soul of man. Christ’s work and the Spirit’s work in 
redemption stand as first and second. To reverse the order is 
impossible. There must be a Christ before there can be faith in 
Christ—there must be a blood of cleansing before the cleansing 
blood can be applied. The things of Christ cannot be shown before 
they exist. The fixedness of this inner relation, this order of nature, 
is to Christian experience self-evident. And to nothing is there 
more and clearer witness borne, both by Holy Scripture and by the 
literature of the church. Now, mark the correspondence of the 
historical development. We recognize, indeed, a work of the Spirit 
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dating from man’s fall. The death of Christ and the action of the 
Spirit in a certain sense preceded the coming of Christ and the 
coming of the Spirit. We can, however, leave that out of our 
present account, as it has its own easy explanation. We find Jesus 
affirming, while on earth, that his departure to the Father must 
precede, in time, the descent of the Spirit. If I go not, he comes 
not—such is the statement. And so it was. He passed into death, 
he came from the grave, he ascended into heaven, before the prom- 
ise of the Spirit was realized. Nay, to emphasize the order of 
sequence, the disciples had to tarry in Jerusalem for a time after 
the ascent, awaiting the promised advent. 

Turn now to the two ordinances, and note the times of their 
institution. That puerile inquiry, raised in defence of Rantism, 
whether John’s Baptism was Christian Baptism, we may assume, can 
have only one answer, and that affirmative. It was certainly from 
heaven. Jesus himself submitted to it, as did some of his disciples, 
while, in the person of his disciples, the Lord, throughout his min- 
istry, continued to baptize. The commission, “Go ye, baptizing,” 
gives no indication that the ordinance was thereby instituted. It 
regards the ordinance to be administered, as it does the gospel to be 
preached, as already known—a thing in existence. John’s Baptism 
and Christian Baptism are in essentials identical. The time of the 
institution of Baptism is thus fixed at the beginning of John’s min- 
istry. The Communion, we know, was instituted at the close of the 
Lord’s ministry. As in the other examples, so also here, the order 
of time teaches, and was designed to teach, the order of nature. 

We find further evidence for our position in the commands enfor- 
cing the observance of the ordinances. It will be found uniformly 
that the requirement of Baptism links it. with the commencement of 
Christian life. The great commission links’ its administration with 
the making of disciples, while instruction in all other Christian 
duties is made to follow. So, when sinners under conviction would 
know what they must do to be saved, the command to be baptized 
is coupled with the command to repent, or, rather, a single command 
is given, including as its two objects the inner and the outer act— 
baptism in the Spirit, baptism in water. Thus, too, was Paul bid- 
den to arise and be baptized before he performed any other outward 
Christian act. Indeed, so strongly is the connection affirmed, that 
many find in the language the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 

Quite otherwise is it with the command to observe the Commu- 
nion. It was given at first to the twelve as a body of acknowledged 
believers, placed not at the commencement of their devotion to 
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Jesus, but after that had been long recognized and proved. In the 
commission it was doubtless in thought prominent among the “all 
things” whose observance was to be taught, but which are mentioned 
after Baptism. And when Paul gives, in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, directions concerning the observance of the Communion, 
he addresses himself to those who are recognized as Christians, who 
are within the church ; and not only that, but he directly teaches that 
it is in this capacity that they are statedly and continually to observe 
this ordinance. It is needless to tarry on the bearing of the com- 
mands, for they fix the order unmistakably as being that of ante- 
cedent and consequent. 

One further evidence under this head remains—that which comes 
from practice in apostolic times. This is too familiar to need more 
than a passing notice. There is sufficient reason to suppose that the 
twelve had been baptized before the evening of the betrayal. Where 
baptism is said to have been administered, it was immediately upon 
credible evidence of faith in close conjunction with repentance. 
“They who gladly received the word were baptized” as soon as they 
manifested this glad reception, and thenceforth they continued stead- 
fast in the breaking of bread. The epistles assume that saints are 
the baptized—that churches which observe the Communion are com- 
posed of such. 

A third class of evidence comes from the faith and practice of the 
whole body of professed Christians since the apostles. The ordi- 
nances have both been mangled, torn from their places, abused, but 
it has been reserved for a few men of this age to conceive and advo- 
cate the delusion that they stand to each other in no relation of con- 
secution ; that neither is first and neither is second ; that either may 
be first and either second. The doctrine and the practice of all 
nominally Christian bodies not rejecting the ordinances have borne 
uniform testimony to the correctness of our position. Baptism has 
been torn from its right relation to the Communion—not, however, 
to put it after, but to carry it too far forward. Even those who | 
clamor against the maintenance of the established order admit its 
existence. J 

Thus we complete the argument proving the relation of the two 
ordinances to be that of antecedent and consequent. Evidence has 
come from their nature, from other testimony of Scripture to the 
relation, and from the whole of the nominally Christian church. 
We had previously established their co-ordination. 

We advance now to a last position. 

3. Together they constitute one organic whole. They are insep- 
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arable one from the other. They do not stand as two duties each 
complete in itself. They each require the other for a complement. 

Little need be said in support of this view. All the evidence 
which supports our last position is equally good for this. The main- 
tenance of that relation was because of an inner principle. We ask 
here just what the principle is. The ordinances, as already observed, 
are visible embodiments of invisible realities. As the realities are 
related, so are, so must be, the ordinances. Now, the realities, as we 
have seen, are comprehensively the origination of spiritual life and 
the continuance of that life. How stand these to each other? Re- 
generation and Sanctification, are they independent? Each in itself 
a whole? Life coming to be—life continuing to be—one life. 
Where were the continuance without the becoming? Where were 
the becoming if there were strictly no continuance? When we can 
dissolve the connection between becoming and being, we may affirm 
that Baptism does not require the Communion and the Communion 
Baptism to constitute a whole. 

Or, if we look out of the soul of the believer to the source of his 
life, it is to reach the same conclusions. What were a Saviour who 
once took upon himself our sin, once died, was buried, and rose, if 
he were not a Priest forever after the order of Melchizedek in the 
holy of holies, forever presenting the sacrifice which forever avails ? 
Is there any completeness in either act as by itself? Where were 
the heavenly mediation without the earthly sacrifice? What were 
the earthly sacrifice without the heavenly mediation? Here are 
not two things, but one thing in its two inseparable, indivisible 
parts. 

If it is certain that Baptism should precede the Communion, it is 
certain that this precedence is not that of one independent fact to 
another. It is that of two inseparable, correlated parts which to- 
gether make an organic whole. 

We thus complete our answer to the question, “‘ What is the mu- 
tual relation of the ordinances?” We have found them to be, (1) 
Co-ordinates ; (2) Antecedent and consequent; (3) Together a unit, 
on® indivisible whole. 

We pass now to the second general division of our subject. 

Il. THE MAINTENANCE OF THE RELATION. 

1. This relation ought to be maintained. This isatruism. To 
argue for it is almost to insult reason. 

Without the maintenance of the relation the ordinances themselves 
are not maintained. Plainly this is true, because the relation is a 
part of the rites. Baptism after the Communion is not Baptism, and 
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the Communion before Baptism is not the Communion. Our last posi- 
tion establishes this. A continuance of that which has no beginning is 
not a continuance, and a beginning which is not a first is not a be- 
ginning. You may as well say that 13 is 31, because you have the 
same separate characters, as to say that Baptism and the Communion 
are the Communion and Baptism. If you can keep your number 
only by keeping the order of your figures, so you can keep your 
ordinances only by keeping the order of the ordinances. 

The relation should be maintained because it is divinely ordained. 
The reason why the ordinances themselves are to be maintained is 
that they are ordinances, 7. ¢., that they have been ordained of God. 
Is it not clear that the relationship which is lodged in the inmost 
nature of the two is itself an ordination if the two are ordained? 
While, therefore, the two remain this relationship remains, and while 
they remain ordinances this relationship remains an ordination. 
And can any man conjecture how there can be a reason for preserv- 
ing an ordinance arising from the fact that it has been ordained, but 
no reason for preserving an ordination which is lodged in the ordi- 
nance by the divine Author? He who can, has a power of conjecture 
and imagination which disqualifies him for the sober work of a the- 
ologian, or even of a Christian, and should remand him to the region 
of pure fiction. 

Again, the ordinances cease to be acts of faith unless they keep 
their proper relation. Christian faith is inseparable from Christian 
truth. The believer is of the truth. Truth is in his inward parts, 
characterizes him, is at the springs of action. A believer, acting as 
a believer, cannot act a lie. But if one begin with the Communion, 
he does act a lie. He says in act—in a most solemn, formal act—“I 
have a spiritual life which did not begin.” If he be baptized after 
he has communed, he lies, for he solemnly, sacramentally affirms, I 
now first begin a life, which yet he has long declared to be his. He 
comes into Christ for the first time, though he has been already abid- 
ing in him. In declaring such acts to be lies, it is on the supposi- 
tion that the acts are performed intelligently, with an understanding 
of their true nature. Our argument requires the consideration .of 
no other cases. 

Further, if the organic relationship be not kept, the ordinances 
become an exhibition of falsehood rather than of truth; they set 
forth, not the gospel of life, but a perversion and subversion of the 
gospel. As memorials they cease to conform to New Testament 
history. They stand in contradiction to it as well as to common 
sense. They show our Lord first as having passed through death 
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and then as entering death. Thus at the start they brand them- 
selves with absurdity. 

As declarations of the believer’s state, they, in their inversion, 
work still more aggravated mischief. He who commences with the 
Communion affirms, by silent implication, that no such change as re- 
generation has passed upon him, or had need to pass upon him before 
he could fitly commune with God. It is the destructive heresy of a 
goodness inherent in our nature, the denial of the death of sin and 
the need of the new birth. And what is proclaimed when baptism 
at length is received? Is it not that now at length there is a change 
like that of the new birth? The gulf is thus made, where our 
higher-life friends place it, not between unbelief and belief, but be- 
tween two stages of Christian experience. But it has not even this 
significance, for it is not proposed to fix it at any such crisis of life 
or to connect it with any such crisis. What, then, shall it mean? 
Confusion, delusion, mockery. Contempt must gather around the 
ordinances and those who submit to them if, as declarations of states, 
they are made to utter this Babel confusion of folly. 

Is it better when they are taken as symbols? Nay, worse, for 
here we pass at once from the particular to the general. They 
speak now not of facts of history, nor of the condition of particular 
persons, but of the great doctrines of grace, of the central verities of 
our faith. They are here a summary of the gospel. Standing as 
our Lord gave them, co-ordinate, a first and a second, a beginning 
and a continuation, one sublime, self-consistent, correlate whole, they 
body to view with a matchless impressiveness, with a power all their 
own, unknown to the written word, the very gospel of God’s salva- 
tion. Change now this relation, and what have you? No longer 
the grand harmony of heaven sung to the eye; no longer the one 
mighty truth of revelation self-consistently bodied to the view. 
Nay, that is gone forever, lost from the world, and in its place is left 
a lying, self-contradicting confusion. You see, now, Regeneration at 
the centre of Sanctification, and Sanctification half or quite complete 
before Regeneration. You see men suddenly passing from death to 
life who have for years been in life, and yet after the passage they 
have the same life as before. Christ’s heavenly intercession on the 
basis of atonement made once for all is suddenly arrested, in order to 
make the atonement. And thus it is to the end of the chapter. 
Can a man seriously propose to project into this world of ours, which 
so needs the one clear voice of God’s truth, this monstrous falsehood 
to take the place of that truth? Alas! that blindness or malice 
should ever have proposed it. 
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And not a whit better is it when the ordinances, after inversion, 
undertake to prophesy. The jumble continues. We find ourselves 
at the heavenly feast in the completed glory with our spiritual bodies, 
when suddenly is heard the blast of the trumpet which heralds the 
second coming of Christ, and the general resurrection, and the final 
judgment, and the consummation of all things. The feast is broken 
up. The past and present appear as illusions. Nothing is consist- 
ent. Everything is disjointed. And then, when this confusing in- 
terruption subsides, we find ourselves just as before, nothing changed, 
nothing effected. What a burning shame even the very thought of 
such an outrage on these gracious prophecies, which, as they now 
stand, carry the soul onward to the harmonies of hastening glory! 
Oh, brethren, what say you to this outrage, and to this series of 
outrages, grievous beyond expression, which interference with the 
order of the ordinances, with their inmost nature as correlates, pro- 
poses to inflict upon them? Is all this a light thing, a trifle only, a 
non-essential matter ? 

Again, the maintenance of the relation of the ordinances directly 
involves the maintenance of the integrity of Christ’s church, because, 
as we have seen, the church has in these its coherence and symmetry, 
is framed into them and consists in them. If we rend asunder tlie 
bond of organization, we rend the body organized. While the 
church stands in these ordinances as they form one whole, it will 
have the beauty of a true body of Christ, a body separate from the 
world, complete in itself, and a fit exhibition of the Lord in his 
saints. The moment a ruthless hand is laid upon them all is 
changed. See the havoc wrought by the changes already made in 
them! Are we ready to go further, and not only introduce still 
another change, but one more unnatural and monstrous, if possible, 
than any yet ventured upon? God forbid! 

The relation ought to be maintained because its maintenance has 
been commanded. But says one and another, Where is the com- 
mand? Wherever the command exists to observe the ordinances, 
or either one of them. The ordinances are the ordinances, and nct 
something else. If they are observed, they must be observed, not 
something else; and, as we have seen, they are not simply a one and 
another, but a first and a second, and that, too, as constituents of a 
whole. If the ordinances—Christ’s ordinances and not ours—are 
kept, they must be kept, not as a one and another, but as a first and 
a second, two inseparable constituents of one indivisible whole. 
What means this perpetual demand for the precise command for the 
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maintenance of the order? It means that he who asks it fails to 
see what is the very nature of the gospel ordinances. 

The command is reinforced by apostolic example. The relation 
was maintained while the apostles lived. What they would have 
done if they were alive to-day may be conjectured; what they did 
do we know. A conjecture born of a personal preference shows 
little modesty when it asks for a higher place in the settlement of 
a question than it will give to such a fact as that before us. We 
might still add, as further reason, the judgment of the church uni- 
versal, but pass to the second inquiry under the general head of the 
maintenance of the relation. 

2. By whom is the relation to be maintained 2? We have seen the 
absolute necessity of its maintenance, but the question of duty is not 
settled until it is known upon whom this necessity is laid. The fol- 
lowing positions will doubtless be acknowledged as true, if not self- 
evident. 

The maintenance of the relation must be by some agency. The 
ordinances have no power of self-preservation and self-perpetua- 
tion—no power to guard themselves from abuse and disfigurement. 
They are incapable of receiving command. Their first appearance 
was by agency, and they at once cease to be when agency is with- 
held. Plainly, their purity has never been entrusted to themselves, 
as a man’s obligations are to himself. 

The agency required must be other than the Lord’s own. There 
seems to be a practical disbelief of this axiom. We are gravely told 
that the ordinances are the Lord’s ordinances, and hence we must 
have nothing to do with them. The philosophy is as profound as 
that of the deacon who refused to put upon the church edifice a 
lightning-rod because if the Lord chose to burn his own property 
man should not interfere to prevent. He ought to have taken 
higher ground, and said, if the Lord wanted a meeting-house he 
must build it—that man ought not to pretend to know God’s wants 
better than God does. It is impossible to treat with seriousness the 
conceit that the law of the ordinances is not to be maintained by 
men because, forsooth, the ordinances are the Lord’s. Are they 
his? Yes, in one view, as instituted and prescribed by him. Are 
they his? In another view, no; not his, but man’s—man’s as ap- 
pointed for man, to be observed by man. 

Hence, we hold that the men for whom they have been instituted 
and prescribed are to maintain the order of correlation given in 
them. Those who have no right to them are not to maintain it. It 
is given for maintenance exclusively into the hands of those to whom 
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the ordinances are given—to believers in Jesus Christ, to those who 
have passed from death to life, and who are to body to view this 
inward change and the blessed state that follows. To argue this 
point is to waste time, breath, and patience. Let us, then, pass to 
the last question under this head. 

3. How shall believers maintain this relation? The answer is 
easily given. 

First, each one must himself observe the ordinances as given. 
This personal compliance is at the root of purity; and if all Chris- 
tians were to fulfil this condition, there could never be any inversion 
or confusion. But if one complies and another does not, then come 
discord and disturbance. And as neither ordinance is merely a 
subjective state, or the subjective state plus an external act other 
than that prescribed, the discord and disturbance arise just as truly 
where non-compliance is the result of ignorance and misconception 
as where it comes from wilful and wicked perversity. The disturb- 
ance is in the sphere of the ordinances, which is the sphere of the 
visible. And it is just here that our previous argument has shown 
the imperative necessity of the established harmony. The plea of 
sincerity has no place nor application here. That avails in its mea- 
sure upon the question of personal guilt or innocence, of personal 
standing before the Judge. But with such questions we have here 
nothing to do. We ask concerning the maintenance not of the 
integrity of individual character, but of the integrity of God’s ordi- 
nances. Let us never be befooled into an identification of these 
totally distinct issues. As long as any believer, for any reason 
whatever, fails in his own person to observe the ordinances as God 
has given them—which is to observe them both, and in the order 
which belongs to them—and instead thrusts either from its place or 
totally casts either away, so long is there failure of a universal 
maintenance of the order among God’s children. This leads us to 
state— 

Secondly, that those who personally observe them as given must 
unite in this observance, and thereby separate from those who do 
not. There is, there can be, no option. Two can walk together 
in those things in which they are agreed, in nothing else. We 
can fellowship the spirit with which a Pedobaptist consecrates to 
God his child in his so-called ordinance of Baptism, if he be sincere 
and believe himself to be acting in obedience to God’s command. 
We can fellowship the mental act of this child when, in future years, 
converted through God’s grace, he accepts that infant sprinkling as 
truly scriptural Baptism. We can fellowship most truly and com- 
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pletely the spirit of a Pedobaptist church of sincere and devoted 
Christian members as they come together to the Lord’s Table and 
partake of the elements. Every Baptist Christian must needs have 
the most profound sympathy and fellowship with this act in its spir- 
itual aspects, and can pray most fervently for God’s blessing upon 
that body of Christians in this act. But: the spiritual states of the 
parent consecrating his child, of the grown-up child accepting for 
Baptism his infant sprinkling, of the unbaptized church partaking 
of the elements, are each and all in the sphere of the invisible, and 
not at all in that of the visible, which is peculiarly the sphere of the 
ordinances. We fellowship the acts in their purely subjective ele- 
ments. We must disfellowship them in their external elements. 
And since we cannot go with these parties into outward acts which 
violate our clear conviction of divine truth and requirement, we must 
prove our fellowship with their spirit in another way than that of 
participation in their outward deeds. Were it possible to divide 
the act into its two elements, the inward and the outward, and so 
separate them one from the other that we could be seen to perform 
the one and refrain from the other, then we might show our partici- 
pation as we cannot so long as the act is indivisible. And if here it 
be asked whether it be not as well to pervert so long as the same 
blessing comes, the answer is at hand. First, only the ignorant and 
sincere have this blessing. Again, we do not determine our duty in 
the presence of God’s plain command by a further question of utility, 
but the command settles it for us and cuts off all utilitarian queries. 
And yet again, though for a time a perversion may not work havoc 
with the religious life of the perverters, it ever tends to that. Finally, 
the question of utility must look to the universal bearings of the 
perversion, and not simply to its effect upon the ignorant perverters. 
Hence we say that those who know what God’s ordinances are, and 
who observe them, must separate themselves from those who cannot 
be made to know what they are and to observe them, and unite to- 
gether, keeping as the Lord gave them those two glorious embodi- 
ments of the gospel, of Christian life, of salvation itself. And if any ° 
man here asks whether this separation and confederation must be 
complete and invariable, this is to ask whether, when God says, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” it is really meant that one is not to steal 
occasionally and in small amounts. Away with this senseless query 
as to invariableness! We have to do with a question of principles, 
and principles are not variable. Nor is there any conflict between 
the true love of God and the principles of God’s truth. Distrust the 
blind promptings of sentiment where there is the light of doctrine, 
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otherwise you drift into Universalism and perdition while fondly 
dreaming that you yield to the attractive love of heaven, and are 
drawing with you the unwashed, unsanctified all. 

A last method of maintaining the mutual relation of the ordinances 
is by sound speech, by open, manly, brave, kind testimony, clear 
argument. Silence is often golden, but it is sometimes worse than 
silver, copper, or lead: it is rottenness and cowardice. We need 
not play on a harp of one string only, but we should not refuse its 
place in the harp to any string. Especially should we not be 
ashamed to defend the integrity of ordinances upon which our Lord 
has placed a dignity like that with which he has distinguished Bap- 
tism and the Communion. 

And now, in closing this discussion, one query must needs press 
itself upon the thoughtful mind: Why the combined, vehement, and 
persistent attack of other denominations upon Baptists for adhering 
to a principle which, while so manifestly and manifoldly important, 
is not only clearly scriptural, but also accepted and acted upon as 
such by the assailants themselves? When their own churches not 
only are, but from the start have been, framed and conducted upon 
this very principle, why do they demand of us the surrender of the 
principle? Ostensibly it is for union. They ask us to break with 
them on the principle of action that we may join them in the form 
of it. But do they thus stultify themselves? No; assuredly not. 
When they come with the demand that we admit them to the table 
of the Lord, their demand is not for admission as unbaptized believ- 
ers, but as baptized. They will not come as unbaptized. They will 
not be so received. The demand is nothing else than for a recogni- 
tion of the validity of their baptism. This, this is the real point of 
the controversy. The assault upon our “Close Communion” is but 
a covert assault upon our hated doctrine of Baptism. Are Baptists 
ready to surrender that doctrine and pronounce it unscriptural ? 
Probably not; and if not, they are not ready to surrender their doc- 
trine of the Communion. Union in truth is the only union that we 
either want or will have. If our doctrine of Baptism is untrue, may 
we be soon enlightened! if true, may we never be driven to surren- 
der it! j 

Gro. D. B. Pepper. 


Upxanp, Pa. 























THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS. 


A VERY significant change took place in the tone of Stoic teach- 


ing at Rome in the period between the establishment of the 
Empire and the commencement of its decline. The elegant specula- 
tions of Cicero and the comfortable complacency of Horace are suc- 
ceeded by profound conceptions of God and his providence, by moral 
earnestness and directness of purpose, by remonstrances, exhorta- 
tions, and practical teachings for the conduct of life. Indeed, the 
philosophers became preachers. Juvenal, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius are not mere theorists, or mere men of the world, or phar- 
isees. Théir abhorrence of evil, their personal strivings, their prac- 
tical aims, their sense of divine guidance, all indicate how the evil 
times, which plunged the multitude into reckless corruption, made 
mellow and rich and wise the hearts of the few who were able to 
stand. Seneca even, notwithstanding the cloud which rests upon his 
memory, has a more profound apprehension of moral truth than any 
teachers of the preceding century. These philosophers turn from 
speculation to the conduct of life, from subtle reasonings to direct 
appeals to the conscience. Their constant aim is to plant the seeds 
of righteousness in the corrupt society about them. They exhort, 
entreat, and plead. In the fervor of their zeal for morality they let 
go every other subject of philosophy, and they begin by applying all 
their teachings to themselves. ‘My friend,” says Epictetus, “you 


would become a philosopher : then first train yourself at home and in 
(187) 
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silence; examine long your temper and weigh your powers. Study 
long for yourself before you preach to others. Plants ripen only by 
degrees, and you too are a divine plant. If you blossom before the 
time, the winter will nip you; you will fancy yourself some fine one, 
but you are dead already—dead even to the roots.” Or, again: 
“Strive to heal yourself, to change your nature ; put not off the work 
till to-morrow. If you say, To-morrow I will take heed to myself, it 
is just as though you said, To-day I will be mean, shameless, cow- 
ardly, passionate, malicious. But if it be good for you to be con- 
verted, and to watch with heart and soul over every action and de- 
sire, how much more is it good to do so this very moment! If it is 
expedient to-morrow, how much rather is it to-day!” This is 
preaching. Compare it with Cicero’s De Officiis, and the change of 
tone which has taken place in the interval between them will be at 
once apparent. It is a change of the deepest interest, for it betokens 
the gradual drift of the human mind from blinding political ambition 
and bewitching speculations toward the realization of a higher life, 
and a desire to enter upon it. The answer to the newly-awakened 
cry of want came from a quarter whence none expected it. 

Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius are the noblest ornaments of the 
later philosophy ; and what a range is that from the crippled slave 
to the imperial ruler! For Epictetus was a servant of servants, 
owned by one of Nero’s freedmen, a wealthy, brutal, vulgar wretch, 
who with his tortures made his philosophic slave halt for life. When 
Epictetus was set free, he lived at Rome in a hired house, the whole 
furniture of which consisted of a bed, a cooking-vessel, and an 
earthen lamp. He was poor and lame and feeble, but from the midst 
of his suffering and poverty he sends up a voice of exultation, as of a 
strong man to run arace. His heart continually overflowed with 
comfort and gratitude, and he was “so filled with a sense of the di- 
vine presence that his life was one continued hymn to Providence.” 
For his own epitaph he wrote, “ Epictetus, a slave, maimed in body, 
an Irus in poverty, and favored by the immortals.” 

But while a Democritus comes from the slave-pen, an Heraclitus 
issues from the palace. The hard blows of fortune made Epictetus 
exult as a conqueror ; the possession of all that men commonly esteem 
the blessings and honors of life developed in Marcus Aurelius a gen- 
tleness and sweetness without parallel in the ancient heathen world. 
He is hard only to himself. In the same breath he exhorts himself 
to kindness and charity toward the worst of men, and to rigid, unre- 


1 Lecky’s Hist. of European Morals. 
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mitting discipline in his own life. The sadness of the little book of 
“ Meditations” impresses all readers of it. It is not gloomy or 
deeply despondent ; it is not a record of heartaches and sorrows ; but 
it is sad—sad because of the helplessness which pervades its views 
of the evils of life ; sad because its admonitions and exhortations re- 
veal to us a sensitive, susceptible soul struggling with the burden 
of human misery and degradation alone, with no word of cheer to 
ease the weight, and no better hope than that probably all things 
work for the good of the universe, and pushing on in the path of the 
most austere virtue without enthusiasm and without wavering. 

The character of Aurelius made a profound impression upon the 
Roman people. The voice of slander has hardly whispered an accu- 
sation against him. “In that fierce light which beats upon a throne” 
he lived without reproach, and long after his death busts of him were 
to be found sacredly preserved as household gods in the homes of the 
Romans of Britain and Gaul. Later times have not failed to do him 
honor. ‘The most beautiful figure in history,” says Matthew 
Arnold, “the acquaintance of a man like Marcus Aurelius is an im- 
perishable benefit.” Niebuhr wrote: “It is more delightful to speak 
of Marcus Aurelius than of any man in history, for if there is any 
sublime human virtue, it is his. He was certainly the noblest cha- 
racter of his time, and I know no other man who combined such un- 
affected kindness, mildness, and humility with such conscientious- 
_ hess and severity toward himself.” Montesquieu says: ‘One cannot 
read his life without a softening feeling of emotion. He produces 
such an effect upon our minds that we think better of ourselves, be- 
cause he inspires us with a better opinion of mankind.” And Mr. 
Lecky speaks of him as “the purest and gentlest spirit of all the 
pagan work.” 

He was born at Rome on the 26th of April, A. D. 121. He was 
a nephew of Antoninus Pius, but when Hadrian chose the latter as 
his own successor to the purple, he required of Antoninus to adopt 
Lucius Verus Commodus and Marcus Aurelius as his sons. The 
education of Marcus received unusual care. He himself enumer- 
ates eleven tutors to whom he was indebted for valuable instructions, 
and says that from his grandfather he learned “that a man should 
spend liberally on these things.” Playing upon his family name, 
Verus, Hadrian had in very early life fondly called him “ Verissi- 
mus,” and this pet name indicates the early beauty and sincerity of 
his character. At twelve years of age he became a Stoic, and 
learned to prefer, as he writes, “‘a plank bed and a skin, and what- 
ever else belongs to the. Grecian discipline.” To this he rigidly 
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adhered during his whole life. The skin, it is said, was added, 
rather against the inclinations of the young enthusiast, at the solici- 
tation of his mother, who feared that his philosophy would prove 
too strong for his constitution, which was never robust. His mother 
Aurelius mentions only a few times, but these mentions are very 
touching. Thus he thanks the gods that “though it was my 
mother’s fate to die young, she spent her last years with me.” And 
in another place he says: “From my mother I learned piety and 
beneficence, and abstinence not only from evil deeds, but even from 
evil thoughts; and, further, simplicity in my way of living, far 
removed from the habits of the rich.” It adds not a little to our 
estimate of the power of her influence to know that this tribute was 
written years after her death, near the close of his reign, when 
Aurelius was in camp on the frozen Granua, striving to force back 
the barbarous Quadi from the borders of the empire. One of his 
notes to his tutor Fronto gives a delicious picture of the life of 
Marcus and Antoninus at the lovely villa of Lorium, their favorite 
residence. Here they employed their leisure in hunting, fishing, 
boxing, wrestling, and the rustic sports of the vintage. ‘I have 
dined,” he writes, “on a little bread.... We perspired a great 
deal, shouted a great deal, and left some gleanings of the vintage 
hanging on the trellis-work. When I got home I studied a little, 
but not to much advantage. I had a long talk with my mother, 
who was lying on her couch.” It cannot be wrong to assume that 
the gentleness and sweetness which “light up” his Stoicism are the 
result, in part at least, of such hours with his mother. 

The habits of Aurelius at this time were those of a student rather 
than of an emperor. It is said that before the death of Antoninus 
he never slept away from home more than two nights. He was 
absorbed in study and the duties incident to his position. From the 
“ Meditations” we learn that he did not make much proficiency in 
rhetoric and poetry, and he is thankful for it, because he thus 
escaped being drawn away from more important studies. Logic 
and history fared little better. He remembers with gratitude that 
from Rusticus he learned not to be led “to writing on speculative 
matters, nor to delivering little hortatory orations”—these two sen- 
tences set the boy-moralist very clearly before us—and that he 
early preferred philosophy and the Grecian discipline. This is a 
somewhat narrow scheme of education, and his views on this sub- 
ject have a rigorous practicalness which would delight some of our 
modern reformers. He compares education to the training of a 
vine, or a horse, or a dog, and thinks that every art seeks that the 
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thing that has been made should be adapted to the work for which 
it has been made. But, clearly, he does not believe that man was 
made chiefly that he might know the history of a piece of chalk. 
Perhaps he is wiser than we are in giving, in his estimate of the 
relative practical importance of the studies which are considered 
essential to a good education, the highest place to those that relate 
to the formation of character. 

When the death of Antoninus left him sole emperor, in A. D. 161, 
Aurelius was forty years old. The first act of his reign was to 
associate Verus with him in the government. It was an unselfish 
but mistaken policy, and served only to increase the difficulties of 
administration. These commenced with the new reign. The long 
tranquillity which had blessed the rule of Antoninus terminated 
with his death. Hardly had the ashes of the dead emperor been 
laid away in the mausoleum, when the Parthians burst upon the 
legions in Syria, and, having almost annihilated them, swept over 
the province, laying it waste with fire and sword. Verus was sent 
against them, partly to get him out of the sight of the Romans, for 
he was at best but ‘a warped slip of wilderness.” He now loitered 
by the way, revelling in the luxuries of the Eastern cities, and left 
his lieutenants to conduct the campaign. Under Avidius Cassius 
the legions slowly retrieved the disaster, and after five years Verus 
led them back to Rome to celebrate a triumph to which he had no 
claims. But they brought with them from the East the seeds of a 
terrible pestilence, which spread desolation over the fairest portions 
of the empire. The bodies of the dead were so numerous at Rome 
that the government took upon itself the duty of burial. Through- 
out Italy towns and cities were desolated, and villas and lands left 
unoccupied-and falling to decay. The plague spread to the very 
borders of the empire. Superstition added to the distress of the 
time, for we are forced to believe that the fresh persecutions of the 
Christians which now sprang up must be attributed to the belief 
that the calamity resulted from the desertion of the old temples 
and altars, due in great measure to the influence of the new 
religion. Pagans and Christians were looking for the end of the 
world. In the midst of these gloomy scenes troops were mustering 
for a new war. The whole Danubian frontier was disturbed by the 
movements of restless tribes—Germans, Sarmatians, and Scyth- 
ians—who seemed acting in concert, and were urged on by the 
pressure of roving tribes in their rear. The legions were so wasted 
by disease that it required three years to recruit them. Then Aure- 
lius, taking — with him, left his court for the camp on the Dan- 
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ube. The long and tedious campaigns that followed have little 
interest for us. The plague still continued, and by its ravages in 
the army seriously embarrassed all military operations. To fill up 
the ranks for the second campaign it became necessary to enroll 
slaves, and men gloomily remarked that the Roman armies had not 
suffered such a disgrace since the terrible times of the Hannibalic 
wars. The stress and burden of the times are further indicated by 
the fact that Marcus was obliged to sell the ornaments of the palace, 
and even some of the empress’s jewels, to complete the outfit. Dur- 
ing this campaign Verus died, the victim of his own excesses. Aure- 
lius gave himself unremittingly to the prosecution of the war, and 
did not return to Rome for five years. At length a brilliant vic- 
tory—said to have been won in consequence of a fortunate thunder- 
storm, which both the Christians and the pagans of the army 
claimed as a divine answer to their prayers—seemed to promise 
permanent peace. But the revolt of Avidius Cassius in the East 
called Aurelius suddenly to that quarter, and the best fruits of the 
victory were thereby lost. When the emperor arrived in Syria he 
was presented with the head of his rival, whom his own soldiers had 
put to death. It is related that he received the bloody trophy with 
a sigh and the characteristic remark that he was sorry to be deprived 
of the pleasure of pardoning him. 

The plague had not entirely spent itself at the close of this reign, 
and the war on the Danube was left as a heritage to Commodus. 
For, though Aurelius returned from the East in 176 and celebrated 
a triumph over the Sarmatians, they made a fresh outbreak that 
very year, and compelled him, worn and feeble as he was, once more 
to take the field. Domestic troubles had been added to the cares of 
the empire. His children died one by one, and some passages of the 
“Meditations” show with what hard comforts he strove to still the 
complainings of his heart. The busy tongues of the capital, more- 
over, assailed the good name of Faustina, though he seems not to 
have credited their reports. She had died in the East, and he 
brought her ashes with him to Rome and buried them with the 
honors due to her position. Then, though sad and feeble, in response 
td the call of duty he repaired to the Danube. But his strength was 
exhausted, and in the-third year of the war he felt his end approach- 
ing. In his tent, where the city of Vienna now stands, he summoned 
Commodus to his side—his only surviving son, and he already a 
cause of gloomy forebodings—gave him a few parting words, and 
then, dismissing all the attendants, composed himself as to sleep, 
and died as he had lived—alone. 
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There is little in this record of more than commonplace interest, 
save as it furnishes a frame or setting for the inner life which is 
made known to us in the little book of the “ Meditations.” This 
bears such unmistakable evidences of genuineness that its authenti- 
city has never been seriously challenged. It is a private memoran- 
dum of exhortations, admonitions, reflections, and encouragements 
which he jotted down in the intervals of a toilsome life for his own 
help and guidance. There is no system in it. The separate para- 
graphs are entirely disconnected, often elliptical and obscure, often 
suggested by some circumstance of his own experience. It has a 
special interest as the revelation of an individual life. Seneca is a 
practical rhetorician, Epictetus a lecturer, but Marcus Aurelius is 
dealing with his own soul. You can discover what his failings were 
—a Roman thirst for fame; a disposition at times to discontent and 
complaining; a shrinking from the monotonous round of commen 
duties ; the spirit of a recluse who would gladly escape daily contact 
with evil men—you behold his ideal of a perfect life; you feel how 
cold and unsatisfying was his antidote for death. It certainly is 
remarkable that the book has so slight connection with the external 
events of his life. An incidental inscription lets us know that the 
first and second books were composed in camp during the Danubian 
campaigns. The first book gratefully reviews the early influences 
which contributed to mould his character; there are a very few allu- 
sions like that to the Christians in the eleventh book, and those to 
the death of his children in the tenth and twelfth—all brief and inci- 
dental. We may imagine that many remarks are the result of actual 
experience, the contribution of passing events to the formation of his 
character. Thus, he writes: “To seek what is impossible is mad- 
ness, and it is- impossible that the bad should not do something of 
this kind.” Or, again: “ How easy to repel and wipe away every 
impression which is troublesome or unsuitable, and immediately to 
be in all tranquillity!” In such entries we can hear the faint echoes 
of events, and see how they formed him to virtue, but in this sanc- 
tuary, 


“The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an indistinguishable roar.” 


Notwithstanding this, the book is deeply tinged with the spirit. of 
the times. There is a tone of senility and helplessness in it; the sad 
courage of endurance instead of the enthusiasm of youth; a deep 
sense of the vanity of earthly things; an “ineffectuality” sufficiently 
characteristic of the decline and fall of the empire. 


But though in disposition a recluse and a philosopher, Aurelius 
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shows himself always and everywhere a man of affairs. The practi- 
cal aim of the book is its most prominent characteristic. We are 
continually forced to consider what a patient, hard-working, consci- 
entious man this philosophic emperor was. Exhortations against 
lying in bed in the morning might provoke a smile were it not that 
we find him scrupulously careful of his time, exhorting himself not 
to waste it in thoughts about others unless they are referred to some 
object of common utility, and to gain leisure by avoiding to say or 
do unnecessary things. This homely philosophy reaches its climax 
in the. lesson, “‘ Not frequently nor without necessity to say to any 
one, or to write in a letter, that I have no leisure, nor continually 
to excuse the neglect of duties required by our relations to those 
with whom we live by alleging urgent occupations.” There is per- 
haps a tinge of the nil admirari of Stoicism in the following, but 
would it not be hard to find many paragraphs containing a more 
beautiful summary of the practical philosophy of life?—“If thou 
workest at that which is before thee, following right reason seriously, 
vigorously, calmly, without allowing anything else to distract thee, 
but keeping thy divine part pure, as if thou shouldst be bound to 
give it back immediately,—if thou holdest to this, expecting nothing, 
fearing nothing, but satisfied with thy present activity according to 
nature, and with heroic truth in every word and sound which thou 
utterest, thou wilt live happy. And there is no man who is able to 
prevent this.” 

This practical philosophy, however, has the deepest interest when 
it touches upon the regulation of his feelings and conduct toward 
others. Epictetus says: “Everything has two handles, by one of 
which it can be borne, by the other it cannot ;” and the applications 
of this by Aurelius are innumerable. He reconciles himself to the 
injustice, meanness, and worthlessness of men by reflecting again and 
again that we are made for each other, are parts of one great whole, 
and designed for co-operation, and to the hardships of life as the 
ordering of Providence. We should say of things which try us, 
“This comes from God; . . . . and this is from one of the same stock, 
and a kinsman and a partner—one who knows not, however, what is 
according to his nature.” And in this we touch upon what is at once 
the chief beauty and the chief weakness in the character of Aurelius. 
The milder graces of charity of thought and beneficence of action 
shone out in him as we rarely find them in the heathen world. He 
is continually urging upon himself that the wrong-doer is “ my kins- 
man.” We are to work together like feet, hands, eyelids, upper and 
lower jaws. Nay, he proceeds to urge that “the things from men 
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should be dear to us by reason of kinship; and sometimes even in a 
manner they move our pity, by reason of man’s ignorance of good 
and bad.” This is his strong ground for charity; but lest this 
should give way, he plants himself firmly on the conviction that “ to 
endure is a part of justice,” because “men do wrong involuntarily.” 
But heathen charity certainly never rose higher than this: “When 
thou art offended at any man’s fault, forthwith turn to thyself, and 
reflect in what like manner thou dost err thyself... .. For by 
attending to this thou wilt quickly forget thy anger.” In the eleventh 
book he enumerates nine reasons for charity toward those who do 
wrong, urging, in addition to those already mentioned, “ that a man 
must learn a great deal to enable him to pass a correct judgment on 
another’s acts;” that we are not really harmed by another's evil 
deeds, for the wrong-doer harms only himself; and this, which for 
tenderness has hardly a parallel in all pagan literature: “Consider 
that benevolence is invincible, if it be genuine and not acting a part. 
For what will the most violent man do to thee if thou continuest to 
be of benevolent disposition toward him, and calmly correctest his 
errors at the very time when he is trying to do thee harm, saying, 
Not so, my child; we are constituted by nature for something else, 
. and show him by gentle tact and by general principles that this 
isso... . not in the way of reproach, but affectionately ; not as if 
thou wert lecturing him, nor yet that any bystander may admire, 
but when he is alone.” This, too, from a Roman, and an emperor! 

Thus much to restrain anger and unkindly thoughts. But the 
charity of Aurelius has a positive side, illustrated by many beautiful 
precepts, of which this must serve as the best example: ‘“‘ When thou 
wishest to delight thyself, think upon the virtues of those who live 
with thee, for nothing delights so much as the example of the virtues 
when they are seen in the lives of those who live with thee.” 

But it has already been said that the chief weakness in the cha- 
racter of Aurelius lay in this direction. He allowed himself to be 
imposed upon; he was so ready to think upon the virtues of those 
who lived with him that he incapacitated himself for forming a sound 
and practical judgment of their characters. Amiable failing! We 
can hardly claim it as charity in us if we are ready to excuse it, and 
yet it may not be altogether excused in the ruler of a great people. 
It is enough that an alabaster vase be beautiful, but the column 
which supports a roof must be strong also. The weakness of Aure- 
lius brought its full share of misery to himself and his people. Per- 
haps he was right in not listening to the talk which assailed the 
good name of Faustina, but what shall we say of Verus? A volup- 
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tuary and a fop, whom the sagacity of Antoninus Pius had cut off 
from all share in the government, who sprinkled his hair with gold, 
and reclined on a couch stuffed with rose-leaves and covered with 
lilies, and whose great achievement was the invention of a pastry 
which became a favorite at the royal table,—what can we say of the 
discernment of a ruler who voluntarily associated such a man with 
himself in the supreme authority? And the reckless, dissolute Com- 
modus, who became emperor by his father’s appointment—we cannot 
forget him when we speak of Aurelius. It is true that he was but 
nineteen years of age at his father’s death, and steadier heads than 
his have been turned by such elevation as fell to his lot. But his 
perversity was not unknown in the lifetime of Aurelius, and was 
increased by injudiciously making him joint-emperor at the age of 
fourteen. He needed a more discerning mind and a sterner rule 
than he found to shape his easy-going nature to the rugged rules of 
virtue. His case must, however, be looked upon with much allow- 
ance. At his father’s death the chances were at least fair that Com- 
modus might make a tolerable ruler; and setting aside paternal 
affection, was there probably anything else which Marcus could do 
that would not be likely to bring equal or worse evils in its train? 
Although he has learned to despise rhetoric and fine writing, it 
would be impossible for so gentle and sympathetic a man as Aurelius 
was always to pace firmly upon the flagstones of practical moral pre- 
cept. He sometimes soars. Indeed, that may be said of his method 
of thought which has been said of his morality: it seems a half 
anticipation of something better which was to come. He is not 
blinded by the sensuous beauty of Nature, but sees something of 
the “secret meaning in her deeds.” This Mr. Arnold thinks almost 
worthy of Wordsworth: “Figs when they are quite ripe gape open, 
and in the ripe olives the very circumstance of their being near to 
rottenness adds a peculiar beauty to the fruit. And the ears of 
corn bending down, and the lion’s eyebrows, and the foam which 
flows from the mouth of wild boars, and many other things, though 
they are far from being beautiful in a certain sense, still, because 
they come in the course of nature, have a beauty in them, and they 
please the mind; so that, if a man should have a feeling and a 
deeper insight with respect to the things which are produced in the 
universe, there is hardly anything which comes in the course of 
nature which will not seem to him to be in a manner disposed so as 
to give pleasure.” The delicate sympathy and penetration dis- 
played in this might prepare us for the beautiful reflection by which 
he confirms himself in the belief in the unity of the universe, “ be- 
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cause all things are so separated and diffused and sympathetic.” In 
the same line of thought he remarks that the cruel and injurious 
things of nature are for the most part after-products of the sublime 
and beautiful. Surely in such reflections we have a touch of the 
romantic spirit, a vision clearer and purer than that of Virgil or 
Horace. In one touching paragraph this kindles into enthusiasm, 
and his words impress us still more profoundly as the expression of 
spiritual longings. It is a hymn of gratitude and praise, the near- 
est to exultation of anything to be found in the “ Meditations”: 
“Everything harmonizes with me which is harmonious with thee, 
O Universe! Nothing for me is too early or too late which is in due 
time for thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons bring. 
O Nature! from thee are all things, in thee are all things, to thee 
all things return. The poet says, ‘ Dear city of Cecrops!’ and wilt 
not thou say, Dear city of God?” ; 

Moral beauty links itself with material loveliness in his parables 
from nature by a hundred secret tendrils. This simile has the com- 
pleteness and symmetry of a sonnet: “Suppose that men kill thee, 
cut thee in pieces, curse thee. What, then, can these things do to 
prevent thy mind from remaining pure, wise, sober, just? For 
instance, if a man should stand by a limpid, pure spring and curse 
it, the spring would never cease sending up potable water ; and if 
he should cast clay into it or filth, it will speedily disperse them and 
wash them out, and not be at all polluted. How, then, shalt thou 
possess a perpetual fountain and not a mere well? By forming 
thyself hereby to freedom, conjoined with benevolence, simplicity, 
and modesty.” 

The supplement of this inward and genuine virtue is indifference 
to the praise and censure of men, the ideal of every moralist and 
the fatal stumbling-block of almost every life. The Greek artists 
hid their names in the folds of the vesture or the ornaments of the 
shield when forbidden to carve them openly upon their work; and 
Cicero has remarked that even philosophers, to those books which 
they have written concerning despising fame, are very careful to 
prefix their own names. Aurelius arms himself against this subtle 
fob in the most consummate manner. He is continually trying the 
joints and fastenings of his armor, supplying here a bolt and there a 
socket, lest the fatal shaft should glide in at some weak point. Nor 
is it merely against the coarse passion for glory—which overmas- 
tered all other desires in a Roman—that Aurelius guards. The fine 
blade which pierces even to the intents of the heart is not unknown 
to him. How beautifully he describes that unselfish life which 
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escapes the thrusts of pride and self-flattery ! “One man, when he 
has done a service to another, is ready to set it down to his account 
as a favor conferred. Another is not ready to do this, but still in 
his own mind he thinks of the man as his debtor, and he knows 
what he has done. A third in a manner does not even know what 
he has done, but he is like a vine which has produced grapes, and 
seeks for nothing further after it has produced its proper fruit. As 
a horse when he has run, a dog when he has tracked the game, a 
bee when it has made honey, so a man, when he has done a good 
act, does not call out for others to come and. see, but he goes on to 
another act, as a vine goes on to produce again the grapes in season.” 

This shade of the romantic in his way of thinking, this touching 
feeling of personal defect and insufficiency, so strangely at variance 
with the self-sufficient tone of pagan philosophy and pagan life, this 
feeling of the darkness of human existence, of the jar and discord 
of man’s sin, disturbing the classic harmony of all creation, which 
one cannot fail to notice in Aurelius, bring him nearer than any 
other pagan writer to us of the modern world. Here is the sad 
summary of it: “Soon, very soon, thou wilt be ashes or a skeleton, 
and either a name or not even a name. And the things which are 
much valued in life are empty, and rotten, and trifling, and like 
little dogs biting one another, and little children quarrelling, laugh- 
ing, and then straightway weeping. But fidelity, and modesty, and 
‘justice, and truth are fled 


“Up to Olympus from the widespread earth.” 


Nevertheless, his ideal is distinctly a pagan one. His virtue is 
self-sustained and self-reliant. He writes without the least touch of 
pharisaism, “Remember that thy departure will not be from men 
like thyself,” and “remember that thy ruling faculty is invincible 
when, self-collected, it is satisfied with itself;” and would not. only 
have been incapable of appreciating the saintly character with its 
abnegation of all merit and its reliance upon God for support, such 
as it was developed under the influence of Christianity, but might 
have scorned it as weak and contemptible. He felt somewhat of : 


“the weary and the heavy weight 
Of all this unintelligible world” 


pressing upon him, and the effect was twofold—a more sturdy nerv- 
ing of himself to the struggle before him, and a sad helplessness 
when he looks upon his fellows, so that he excuses them, and yearns 
after them, and despairs of them. The notion of the old philosophy, 
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that sin is the result of ignorance, so that men do wrong involun- 
tarily, is again and again repeated. His philosophy amounts to a 
denial of man’s responsibility for his evil acts, and this is the logical 
result of a well-known dogma of the Stoics. Yet this is urged, not 
in reference to the evil-doer’s relations to the Deity—a subject to 
which Aurelius does not seem to have given much thought—but as 
an incentive to charity toward him. “Forgive him, for he knows 
not what he does,” is his language toward such an one, “ but further 
kindly expostulate with him, teach him, and strive to help him;” 
then comes the despair: “It is impossible that the bad should not 
do something of this kind.” 

In his apprehension of a personal Deity and realization of his 
presence and support, Aurelius falls behind Epictetus. He is, how- 
ever, not without some striking thoughts on this subject. He per- 
suades himself that “there is one universe made up of all things, 
and one god who pervades all things, and one substance, and one 
law, and one common reason in all intelligent animals, and one 
truth.” We must interpret this, however, without reading into it 
too deep a meaning; nor can we with justice call him either a theist, 
a pantheist, or a polytheist, for he has not learned to discriminate 
between views which seem to us so incompatible. In common with 
others of the same school, he has grasped at the unity of the Supreme 
Being through an apprehension of the unity of the universe, yet not 
so as always to separate the Creator from his works, or to reject the 
gods of his nation. Imperfectly as he has apprehended God, how- 
ever, he longs to come into communion with him: “ No longer let 
thy breathing only act in concert with the air which surrounds thee, 
but let thy intelligence also now be in harmony with the intelligence 
which embraces all things. For the intelligent power is no less dif- 
fused in all parts and pervades all things for him who is willing to 
draw it to him than the aerial power for him who is able to respire 
it.” This too: “To those who ask, Where hast thou seen the gods, 
or how dost thou comprehend that they exist, and so worshipest 
them? I answer: in the first place, they may be seen with the eyes” 
(compare Rom. i. 20) ; “and in the second place, neither have I seen 
my own soul, and yet I honor it.” He exhorts himself to “live with 
the gods,” and to live “like one who has entrusted to the gods with 
his whole soul all that he has;” and this, which comes strikingly 
near to the summary of the laws: “ Love mankind, follow God.” 
He even discovers another great truth: “ Neither wilt thou do any-- 
thing well which pertains to man without at the same time having 
a reference to things divine; nor the contrary.” He recognizes also 
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that the works of God’s hand everywhere bear witness to his good- 
ness. The universe works in harmony and order, and all things are 
regulated for its best good. Even sin does no harm to the creation. 
In this general way every man is cared for, and God makes evil men 
subserve his purposes. Of God’s providential care he speaks as a 
conviction, but not as a ground for comfort and trust. Here is, per- 
haps, a fair example of his thoughts on this topic: “Just as we un- 
derstand when it is said that Adsculapius prescribed to this man 
horse-exercise, or bathing in cold water, or going without shoes, so 
we must understand it when it is said that the nature of the universe 
prescribes to this man disease, or mutilation, or loss, or anything 
else of the kind.” This religious consciousness is Aryan, and not 
Hebrew; it sees God in nature, and not in the conscience and the 
soul; it knows him mediately through his works, and not immedi- 
ately by the communion of the heart. There is a tender tone in the 
following beautiful simile, but still it is the language of philosophy 
rather than that of faith ; the personal relation of trust on man’s part 
and help from God is wanting: “If thou didst ever see a hand cut 
off, or a foot, or a head, lying anywhere apart from the rest of the 
body, such does a man make himself, as far as he can, who is not 
content with what happens, and separates himself from others or does 
anything unsocial. Suppose that thou hast detached thyself from 
the natural unity—for thou wast made by nature a part—yet here 
there is this beautiful provision, that it is in thy power again to unite 
thyself. God has allowed this to no other part, after it has been 
separated and cut asunder, to come together again. But consider 
the benevolence with which he has distinguished man, for he has 
put it in his power not to be separated at all from the universal ; 
and when he has been separated, he has allowed him to return and 
to be united, and to resume his place as a part.” 

Of a future life Aurelius speaks doubtfully. Death may be but 
the passage to another world, it may be extinction, and it may be 
the reabsorption of the soul among the forces of the universe. He 
inclines, though with hesitation, to the latter hypothesis. Death 
cannot be an evil, for he assures himself that the gods will not in- 
volve him in evil. The old teaching of philosophy, that life should 
be a contemplation of death and a preparation for it, he practiced 
faithfully. Since life may end at any moment, every act should be 
regulated with a view to this fact. Looking from its personal bear- 
ings to the relations of death to the universe, he finds that it is but 
one manifestation of the great law of change which pervades all the 
creation. “The universe is transformation: life is opinion.” Here 
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is a summary which suggests the best consolations of the Stoic phi- 
losophy : “ Pass, then, through the little space of time conformably 
to nature, and end thy journey in content, just as the olive falls off 
when it is ripe, blessing nature which produced it, and thanking the 
tree on which it grew.” But the human heart is too strong to be 
always held down by such bonds. For the hope of a hereafter 
asserts itself again and again, and an undertone of sadness may be 
detected even in the hymn of contentment and thanksgiving. It is 
impossible to read the following without thinking of the lonely death 
in the tent by the Danube: “There is no man so fortunate that 
there shall not be by him when he is dying some who are pleased 
with what is going to happen Thou wilt consider this when 
thou art dying, and wilt depart more contentedly by reflecting thus: 
‘I am going away from a life in which even my associates, on be- 
half of whom I have striven and cared and prayed so much, them- 
gelves wish me to depart, hoping perchance to get some little advan- 
tage by it.’ . .. . Do not, however, for this reason go away less 
kindly disposed to them, but preserving thy own character, and con- 
tinuing friendly, benevolent, and kind.” The mingling in this passage 
of insight into human baseness, with tenderness, sadness, self-confi- 
dence, and the sweetest virtue, make it, perhaps, more perfectly charac- 
teristic of Aurelius than any other to be found in the “‘ Meditations.” 

Turning from the sanctuary of the “ Meditations,” we are forced 
to take notice of events which seem not at all in keeping with the 
character which we have been studying. Aurelius, we are told, was 
a persecutor of the Christians. In the sixth year of his reign 
occurred the persecution at Smyrna, in which the aged Polycarp 
perished. Ten years later a fiery trial, involving a much larger 
number of victims, came upon the churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
Indeed, it seems to be beyond question that more martyrs fell under 
the just and gentle Aurelius than under most of his predecessors, or 
even during the reign of the reckless Commodus. This, at least, we 
must admit, notwithstanding the vagueness and uncertainty which 
pertain to the ecclesiastical history of the period. His reign was a 
troubled one, both by reason of wars and rumors of wars, and of the 
pestilence which the superstitious people regarded as beyond doubt a 
visitation of divine vengeance upon them. Looking for a cause, they 
discovered that-the temples and altars were neglected, and that the 
sect which denounced their deities as no gods at all had increased to 
an alarming extent. Thus fear and reawakened zeal alike stimulated 
them against these “enemies of gods and men.” In these circum- 
stances it is doubtful whether even a ruler secretly well-disposed 
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toward the Christians could have shielded them from the outbursts 
of popular fury. Moreover, the whole machinery for persecution 
was already in existence, organized by men who would certainly 
hardly be considered sectaries and moralists. Christianity may be 
said to have become a legal offence during the reign of Trajan, in 
consequence of instructions furnished by that emperor to Pliny the 
Younger, then governor of Bithynia. These instructions were, sub- 
stantially, that Christians must be punished with death after due 
trial and conviction; but no effort must be made to find them out, 
and informations must be discouraged; and if the accused will offer 
sacrifice to the gods of the empire, he must be acquitted. The whole 
tenor of the instructions indicates that the rulers are endeavoring to 
temper and check popular zeal, instead of to persecute. Later re- 
scripts, up to the time of Aurelius, do not add anything of import- 
ance to these instructions, and concerning those of Aurelius himself 
we have no information that is worthy of confidence. We must add, 
further, that we do not know what direct connection Aurelius may 
have had with the persecutions. In a great empire like that of 
Rome, it is quite probable that the governors of Syria and Gaul may 
have carried out the laws without so much as a reference to the em- 
peror, for we must realize that these events seem far more important 
now than they did to the men of that time. 

But Aurelius knew of the Christians, and probably despised them. 
The single mention of them in the eleventh book of the “ Medita- 
tions” shows this: “What a soul that is which is ready if at any 
moment it must be separated fromthe body, and ready either to be 
extinguished, or dispersed, or continue to exist; but so that this 
readiness comes from a man’s own judgment, and not from mere 
obstinacy, as with the Christians, but considerately, and with dig- 
nity, and in a way to persuade another.” It is evident from this 
what his judgment of them was. Perhaps he may have had in 
mind those zealots who thrust themselves forward upon the officers 
of the government, and eagerly courted the honor of martyrdom. 
These would naturally be taken as representatives of the whole 
body. He was by birth, by education, by all the associations of his 
life, so separated from the class among wliom this faith mostly pre- 
vailed, as to make him utterly incapable of judging rightly of it, or 
of appreciating the influence it exerted over them. As Aurelius 
knew it, Christianity had come to Rome with the flood of Eastern 
superstitions which poured into the world’s capital. 


“Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberius defluxit Orontes.” 
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Apologies from Justin and Melito were as effective as tracts by 
Brigham Young would be in the Capitol at Washington. Though 
this comparison may be offensive to us, we must realize the justice 
of it, or we shall fail to understand the position of Aurelius. The 
familiar passage from the fifteenth book of the “ Annals” of Taci- 
tus compresses into a few words the feelings of highborn Romans 
with reference to the new belief: “This accursed superstition, for a 
moment repressed, spread again, not only over Judea, the source of 
this evil, but over the city also, whither all things vile and shameful 
find room and reception.” These sectaries defied the laws which 
bade them do sacrifice to the gods of the empire; their meetings 
were secret, notwithstanding repeated enactments against such gath- 
erings; they were troublesome, bringing turmoil and confusion into 
every quarter; they were accused of the most outrageous practices ; 
and did they not come from the East? Thus the troubles of the 
times, the reawakened zeal of the pagans, and imperial rescripts 
already existing, account for the rise of the persecutions, while con- 
tempt for the origin of the Christians, and their character as it 
appeared in his eyes, would check the emperor from interposing any 
very serious obstacles to proceedings which, if they received any 
attention from him, must have seemed to be justified for political 
reasons. 

Have we not, in the life and character we have thus hurriedly 
reviewed, the outlines of a most affecting tragedy? How the irony 
of fate is manifested in the whole series of events! A recluse is 
mounted upon the throne of the world; a shy student is made 
master of the legions and commander-in-chief of long wars with 
barbarous nations; here is the most scrupulous conscientiousness in 
the palace of the Ceesars, one of the loftiest models of human purity 
and unselfishness issuing from the very heart of the most sensual 
and self-seeking society ; but, saddest of all, a seeker after God, one 
who bemoans the helplessness and depravity of his times, reaching 
out his hand to suppress the only agent capable of helping and 
renovating the world; the truth and goodness of Marcus Aurelius 
waging exterminating warfare with the higher truth and more per- 
fect virtue for which Polycarp and Justin were content to die! 


J. W. STEARNS. 
Cuicago. 
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THE INTERIOR FACTS OF BAPTISM. 


v baptism, received in the spirit of believing obedience to 
Christ, work in its recipient any effects beyond such as are 
appointed as the ordinary sequents of believing obedience to any of 
the commands of Christ? What are those ordinary and divinely 
appointed sequents ? 


If ye love me, keep my commandments; and I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you forever, 
even the spirit of truth 

If a man love me he will keep my words: and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode with him.’ 


These verses indicate, in language intelligible to Christian experi- 
ence, the effect which may be expected to follow believing obedience 
to the commands of Christ. It is a moral and spiritual effect, de- 
manding a moral and spiritual antecedent, which antecedent it has 
in a conscious and intelligent faith. It is such fruit as will neces- 
sarily spring up in the renewed heart from the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, which is the spirit of Christ, and whose presence within 
is the presence of Christ. 

That baptism, administered according to the law of its divine 


1 John xiv. 15-17, 23. 
(204) 
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Ordainer, being in a somewhat special sense an act of obedience to 
the Lord, will be attended with such effects as these, it is presumed 
no reader will deny. These are the effects which the Lord assigns 
to obedience to his commands. They are by no means limited to 
obedience to this particular command. Baptism is not mentioned in 
the verses quoted, nor in their connection. Baptism, or whatever 
act of obedience to whatever command of the Lord, has the sure 
heritage of this great promise. 

That baptism works in its recipient a spiritual effect differing in 
. degree and in kind from this is a conception which has appeared 
among us, at least in a way of inquiry, and we think somewhat 
more. It has appeared in a modest yet very suggestive form, and a 
form adapted to win favorable attention in minds of decided Bap- 
tistic proclivities. Those who have brought it out have chosen the 
phrase “sacramental efficacy” to express that effect. They have 
well chosen. In fact, it seems to us they are shut up to this as the 
only definite term wherewith to express the effect they suggest. It 
is a term also which has the advantage of giving to all who would 
bestow thought upon it a definite point of inquiry. We know what 
we are seeking. We have simply this question to consider: Has 
baptism, rightly administered and received, a sacramental efficacy ? 

It has also this advantage—we are confronted with no positively 
new phase of Christian thought. A sacramental efficacy in baptism 
is an idea which appeared in theological development and discussion 
before the first appearance of pedobaptism, and it has ever since held 
a prominent place. It has ever been, and still is, held by all who 
believe in and practice pedobaptism with any real confidence in it as 
anything more than a pleasant ceremony, involving a formal recogni- 
tion of the claims of a child born of Christian parents to a Christian 
nurture. In the belief of all*ritualists, including those who claim for 
themselves the exclusive use of the appellation ‘“ Catholic and Apos- 
tolic,” baptism, administered according to authorized ecclesiastical 
forms, has, as a sacrament, a regenerating effect. The Holy Spirit 
is held to act through and in the rite simultaneously with its due 
performance, regenerating its subject. 

Our question, we further premise, is a practical one, demanding 
our attention as Baptists. It is nothing less than this—whether we 
shall remain in our old well-defined and well-trodden Baptistic paths, 
or strike out new lines of doctrine, if not of practice, under the real 
lead of those whose aberrations from correct Bible doctrine and prac- 
tice compel us to a separate denominational existence, not forgetting, 
meanwhile, the teaching of history that corresponding practice never 
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lingers long behind accepted doctrine. We are called upon to re- 
vise and resettle our views on the question, “‘ What is done for us in 
baptism?” The careful readers of our Baptist periodical literature 
in recent years do not need to be informed of the present chal- 
lenge to this re-examination. For the sake of definite statement 
simply, we shall take the liberty of quoting a few paragraphs from 
articles recently published in divers of our denominational journals: 


“Whether God does really accomplish any such benefit through it (bap- 
tism)—whether, in short, baptism is an ordinance or a sacrament’—is simply 
a question of biblical interpretation We doubt not that some, while 
strenuously rejecting baptismal regeneration, will be glad to have baptism, the 
most prominent ordinance in the New Testament, earnestly honored as some- 
thing more than a mere sign, Others, and probably the large majority, are 
content to think of baptism as a ceremony denoting grace already received at 
the hand of God, and the public dedication of the candidate to God’s service. 
What is done in baptism is rather by the candidate toward God and fellow- 
men than upon him by God. Yet those on the other side may be warranted 
in the. feeling that this is not all, perhaps not the principal thing, effected in 
baptism. As a matter of experience, they ask whether they have not in the 
holy ordinance felt conscious of a peculiar effect of grace received, a blessing 
which no act of obedience on their part, as such, no profession of faith made 
by them, ever gives. And as a question of interpretation they too have 
already asked, What mean these words of wonders, ‘ Arise and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins ;’? ‘Except ye be BORN of water and of the spirit; 
‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved;’ being ‘BAPTIZED into 
Jesus Christ ;’ being ‘buried with him in the baptism ;’ and others of like 
import ? ‘ 

“Tf we ask of such, Do you hold that God regenerates the already believ- 
ing soul in baptism? is it not preposterous to speak of regenerating one whose 
faith proves that he is already alive? They wight refute our metaphorical ob- 
jection by the metaphorical answer, that there is life before birth. More 
deliberately, some will say that they would prefer to avoid the use of the term 
‘regeneration’ here, and would be better pleased to have baptism called the 
sacrament of the Saviour’s mystic union with the believing soul. But then 
they have to consider that the Scripture itself calls baptism ‘the bath’ or 
‘bathing of regeneration,’ which falls in well with what we read elsewhere 
of the nature of baptism, if understood as the rite from which the believer 
comes forth for the first a new man, which may lead us to inquire whether 
the Bible expressions, ‘ regeneration,’ ‘ born again,’ ‘ begotten of God,’ do not 
express the full emergence of the believer into the company of the saints—i. ¢., 


1“Sacramentum est visibilis forma invisibilis gratiw in eo collato” (A sacrament is the 
visible form of an invisible grace conferred in it).—Hugo of St. Victor, vid Hagenbach’s 
Hist. of Doct., II., 77. 
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into the body of Christ—which may well-fie solemnized by a visible ceremony, 
and that ceremony a sacrament. Before that the penitent, the believer, is 
begotten indeed, is alive, but with an inchoate embryonic life, not yet duly 
manifested nor fitted to share in the work of God’s children. Here and there 
one, at least, already cherishes among. us, more or less distinctly, sentiments 
like these, and it would not be strange if their number should increase.” 


In other articles baptism is held in terms to be a “sacrament,” 
the appointed and sole vehicle of a certain scriptural benefit which, 
if not essential to salvation, is at least an advancement to a plane of 
spiritual progress, involving spiritual power which can be attained in 
no other way. And not only is the word “sacrament” chosen to 
express baptism ; baptism is described in precise conformity with the 
sacramental idea—an outward rite or ceremony which is the divinely- 
appointed, and therefore sole, vehicle of a certain inward spiritual 
benefit. The next quotation we offer presents views of baptism dif- 
fering somewhat in expression from those indicated in the above cita- 
tions, but agreeing with them in an apparent effort to make an ad- 
vance upon the usually-accepted Baptist—and, as we have been 
accustomed to think, gospel—simplicity of the ordinance. 


“We have no hesitation in averring our belief that baptism makes a man a 
Christian. Of course it could only make him so, as he was one de jure be- 
fore. But we would insist on a rigid distinction between a regenerated man 
and a Christian. The latter condition, as the greater, necessarily includes the 
former as the less, but it ought by no means to be considered as identical 
with it. The difference is precisely that between a prince and a king. A 
prince is heir to the throne by virtue of his blood relationship to the ruling 
monarch. A regenerated man is an heir of God by virtue of his spiritual re- 
lationship to Christ.! A prince becomes a king by the act of coronation, the 
putting upon his head the royal crown. A regenerated man becomes a 
Christian by his baptism, the putting upon his head the coronet of the Holy 
Trinity? In other words, baptism is the formal initiation of a regenerated 
person into the kingdom of Christ, and that which alone can invest him with 
the rights and prerogatives of Christian citizenship. Hence that word christen, 
repudiated generally by the advocates of believers’ baptism, is etymologically 
the most expressive of the fact. It is the christening, or putting Christ’s 
name and livery upon a man. It is the ceremony which declares his divine 


' This regenerated man, sustaining spiritual relations to Christ, we are to observe, is not a 
Christian. 

2 A daring analogy, we cannot refrain from saying, neither suggested by, nor yet suggestive 
of, the regenerate man’s burial with Christ in baptism, It rather suggests the bestowal of the 
Holy Ghost by the imposition of hands upon the baptized—an apostolical reality, but a bar- 
Ten usurpation in the so-called rite of confirmation. 
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rehabilitation and introduction into‘Christendom—that which says to him, Call 
yourself no longer a man as descended from Adam by a natural lineage, but 
call yourself, henceforth, a Christian, because descended from Christ by a 
spiritual lineage. We may appear, in these statements, to magnify baptism 
unduly, but we think there is little to choose between the error of making 
baptism and regeneration identical, as the ritualist does, and making them 
simply parallel and co-ordinate, as the spiritualist often does. Unless the one 
be considered as the complement of the other, and the two as the necessary and 
correlated parts of one fact, we cannot well suppose that the administration of 
the former would effect any change in the status of the disciple.”* 


Perhaps in these references we have made fuller quotations than 
our readers may think necessary. Our sole object has been to have 
before us a fair and authentic statement of this new phase of Bap- 
tist doctrine now challenging attention. It seems to us a serious de- 
parture from the simplicity that is in Christ, and open to weighty 
objections against its acceptance, some of which we propose to state 
as briefly as we may. 

It is open, in the first place, to the objection which lies generally 
against the sacramental theory of religion. There is a sacramental 
theory of religion, and there is the gospel plan of spiritual religion, 
and these two, both in their separate totality and their least import- 
ant component elements, are mutually antagonistic and destructive. 
They cannot cohere as one. The introduction of any elements of the 
former into the latter will most assuredly work confusion and its ul- 
timate destruction. ‘God is a spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth,” is sufficient to overturn 
the entire sacramental structure. The performance of any rite 
whatever which involves a physical outward ceremony or act de- 
pends upon several independent contingencies. Take the rite of 
baptism. Every administration of it depends upon the concurrence 
of at least two human wills, often on more than two, besides other 
contingencies. Rarely, indeed, in the case of what we admit to be a 
proper administration of baptism, can the human contingencies be 
reduced to two. Are we required to believe—is such a faith possi- 
ble—that God the Holy Spirit, in the bestowal of important spiritual 
benefits, limits himself to the due performance of an external rite 


* But how descended from Christ by a spiritual lineage? Is baptism the index of that 
spiritual lineage—his spiritual birth? If not, what force is there in this reasoning? This 
analogy plainly points to regeneration or the new birth. To sustain the position here taken, 
baptism must be regeneration. It seems to us that, both logically and analogically, it is in this 
reasoning made so. 

2 The italics here and elsewhere in these quotations are ours. 
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whose due performance hangs upon several separate and independent 
contingencies ? 

When God formed man, he made him spirit as well as body, in 
order that a possibility might exist of the communication to him of 
divine and spiritual influences. Can we believe that God, when 
working in man any spiritual effect whatever, instead of acting on 
that element of his nature which was given him for that very pur- 
pose of bringing him, if we may so speak, upon the divine plane, so 
making a divine work in him possible, leaves it, and acts on the 
physical nature through the intervention of certain human agencies 
all acting separately and contingently? What is this but material- 
ism? a materialism, too, acting, as is quite fitting, under the control 
of fortuitous causes? In fact, all sacramentarianism is, as is begin- 
ning to be seen, but a bald materialism, which, we repeat, admitted 
even in its least elements into any system of religion, must eat out 
its spirit and life. 

The proper sacramental theory is nothing short of a magical 
theory. According to this theory, the utterance by the officiating 
administrator of certain words, and the simultaneous performance of 
certain acts, are followed by the exercise of a divine power upon the 
person in reference to whom the words are uttered, and upon whom 
the acts are performed. But in the old times of primitive supersti- 
tion, men who claimed that certain supernatural results would follow 
their utterances of certain forms of words, and their simultaneous 
performance of certain acts, were called magicians, and their words 
uttered and acts performed were called incantations. What else is 
this sacramental pretension ? 

It may perhaps be objected that it is neither fair nor at all to the 
purpose to judge the views upon which we are commenting by the 
application to them of these principles, which, however applicable to 
the Catholic theory of the sacraments, with its ritualistic modifica- 
tions, cannot apply to views which in their expression repudiate in 
the most decided terms all sympathy with ritualism in any form. 
Of course we well know, and most gladly admit, that those among us 
who would express themselves as we have quoted would abjure with 
the utmost abhorrence all such views as these. Just because they 
would, in common with us all, do we object to the statements and 
reasonings we are considering. Whatever their intention, logic 
brings them right here, and logic will in the long run prevail against 
the best intentions in the world. Views of the ordinances similar to 
these were firmly rooted in the church within the first century after 


the apostles. It took several centuries more for the gradual produc- 
ry) 
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tion of their full logical results, beginning with infant baptism, but 
nothing could be more sure than the full crop of popery from the 
sacramental seed planted by those holiest of men of whom the world 
was not worthy, apostolical fathers and martyrs of the first Christian 
age. These published statements and views employ the word “sac- 
rament” to express the conception of baptism implied in them. One 
of the writers puts the question, “Is baptism an ordinance or a sac- 
rament?” Another, in one of our weekly papers, constantly uses 
the word “sacrament” in his discussions, as though nothing less 
could express his idea. Why should they not? According to their 
views, God does bestow upon the recipient of baptism in its due ad- 
ministration and in necessary connection with it—such connection 
that the rite is their necessary vehicle—spiritual benefits which are 
in no other way bestowed, which is the very point and essence of the 
sacramentarian doctrine. In so far as this, is baptism, according to 
these views, held to be a sacrament, and in so far as it is held to be 
a sacrament it is open to the general objection to the sacramentarian 
theory of religion. 

II. As another obvious objection to these views, we refer to the 
fact that they depend largely upon an alleged proof which admits of 
no very definite or reliable estimation. An important question in 
the proof or disproof of the sacramental theory is, Do its natural and 
proper effects appear? If the theory is in conformity to truth, cer- 
tain effects in the character and life of the recipient should appear : 
do they in fact? It is easy to bring this theory as held by ritualists 
to this test. ‘The Romish Church” (we, quote a competent author- 
ity)}—or, as we may say for convenient generalization, the advanced 
ritualists, including under that designation all who prefer to be called 
“Catholic” —“ regards baptism as asingle act, magically affecting the 
life development of its object, expiating his past sins and abolishing 
the concupiscence towards future sins.” That effect they call regen- 
eration, and we should call it, if really produced, nothing less. And 
we should look for the practical effect of regeneration in the subject 
of it— old things passed away and all things become new.” Chil- 
dren receiving it in their infancy should develop into a regenerate, 
not a depraved, life. This is a test of fact, easily applied, and under 
its application this theory has, as every thoughtful observer, of what- 
ever creed, has always seen, signally failed of substantiation. 

But'the views we are considering do not claim such sacramental 
effects as these from the due administration of baptism. The candi- 
date for baptism is, according to these views, if not already regen- 
erated, at least “begotten” of God—a repentant believer in Christ. 
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What, then, does baptism do for him? It sets him at once, as we 
are told, on a higher plane of Christian life, Christian enjoyment, and 
Christian usefulness. Observe, it is the act of baptism which is said 
to do this. The candidate goes down into the water on the lover 
plane: he emerges from it upon the higher. If this be indeed so, an 
experience is rightly assigned to baptism differing not merely in de- 
gree, but in kind, from any previous or subsequent experience. It 
makes the man a different man from what he ever was before, or 
ever could be in the future without baptism. Such an experience 
may fitly be called a palingenesia, a regeneration, a new birth, and it 
should have visible and appreciable effects. 

So we must all alike see it, and to such effects as these, visible and 
appreciable, are we referred as an important proof of these positions. 
The appeal is to experience and to facts. “As a matter of experi- 
ence, they ask whether they have not in the holy ordinance felt éon- 
scious of a peculiar effect of grace received, a blessing which no act 
of obedience on their part, no profession of faith made by them, ever 
gives. They have seen the countenances of the baptized shine with 
a lustre from heaven never before seen or repeated afterwards on 
earth. It was manifestly the espousal of the soul to Christ. Thus 
are they constrained practically to suppose that they are in this ordi- 
nance subjected to an operation of Christ, made the recipients of grace 
quite otherwise than they could have been through any other, though 
equally trying, exhibition of their faith, or patience, or love.” 

To the same effect is another of our periodical writers. His first, 
and apparently the most convincing, argument in his own mind, is 
what he and others have felt and observed in the experience and the 
administration of baptism. It is as if here were effects marked and 
clearly cognizable, for which a cause must be found. It is naturally 
and consistently sought in the ordinance whose administration pro- 
duces the alleged effects. 

But here is the question: Do the alleged facts exist? And if un- 
questionable facts have appeared, and do appear in connection with 
the ordinance, are they in necessary and sole connection with it? 
No Baptist surely will wish to deny that a special blessing often 
attends the reception of baptism—that this is, indeed, its normal 
effect. Baptism is a special act of obedience to Christ. It involves, 
in many instances, a special act of faith. It is a somewhat special test 
of faith. That ordinarily the faith, in proportion to its clearness 
and strength, receives a blessing, the promise of self-denying obedi- 
ence, all will cheerfully admit. But who can prove that it is a bless- 
ing differing in kind from that which attends any other act of believ- 
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ing obedience, or in degree from many other acts? Who can tell, even 
from experience, that a felt joy is greater at one time than another? 
And still more, how can an observer judge and test such manifesta- 
tions? That shining faces have often been seen coming up from the 
baptismal water we gladly believe, but we think they have also been 
seen in other Christian experiences. And above all, who can prove 
that in the baptismal experience the nerus is with the physical act 
of baptism, rather than the spiritual act of faith, in which the phys- 
ical act is performed and received? Here is a complex fact—a phys- 
ical act performed upon a believing subject in obedience to the ordi- 
nance of Christ. The theory requires that every experience of it 
shall be attended with these manifest effects. It must be universal. 
Wherever there are faith and baptism—and there is no Christian bap- 
tism without faith—these effects must follow. But if, instead of being 
universal, the cases described are in fact exceptional, the argument 
from experience must fail. 

Now, all baptizers can testify to as large a variety of experience in 
the reception of baptism as in any other relation in the Christian 
life. We have seen in some the calm and serene tranquillity and joy ; 
in others, a degree of ecstatic triumph; in others of undoubted evi- 
dence of conversion, no special or marked experience of any sort, be- 
yond a quiet satisfaction in the conscientious performance of duty to 
Christ ; and some we have seen whose baptism was a trial to them- 
selves and all observers, by reason of some uncontrollable nervous 
weakness or instinctive physical fear, whose title nevertheless to 
charitable judgment as Christian disciples was as good as that of any 
persons living—a diversity certainly not consistent with this theory. 
The cases last named cannot be winked out of sight, though we cheer- 
fully admit that they are exceptional, and the exceptional character 
of the-first class—the class brought forward to prove the position we 
are considering—must equally be admitted. Exceptional cases in one 
direction prove as much against a theory as exceptional cases in an- 
other direction prove for it. The argument from experience and 
observation of the ordinance—the argument apparently the most con- 
vincing to the advocates of the views we are considering—is, we must 
insist, against rather than in favor of them. Though not decisive in 
either direction, the presumption from the facts is in the negative. 

III. We object further to these views that they involve the use of 
a terminology relative to the facts pertaining to the beginnings of 
the Christian life, and a conception of those facts alike unscriptural 
and at variance with Christian experience and observation. The 
advocates of these views hesitate to apply, even on their own stand- 
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point, the term regeneration to baptism. Their own Christian con- 
sciousness tells them the violence done to our evangelical associa- 
tions by such a use of that vital term in experimental theology. 
And yet, disclaiming the word, they play around it and the idea ex- 
pressed by it like moths about a candle, which, choosing not to enter 
the flame, cannot for their lives keep out of it. Baptism is not really 
regeneration, but it is being “born” of God, though possibly not 
being “begotten ;” and finally they suggest the expediency of re- 
vising our theological terminology at this point, and enlarging the 
content of those great words, “regeneration” and its equivalents, so 
as to include in them the spiritual work within as the beginning, 
and the sacramental work within and without as the consummation, 
of the entire process. When the ritualist, papal or other, tells us 
that baptism transforms its recipient from a child of nature to a 
child of grace, from a sinner to a saint, from an heir of hell to an 
heir of heaven, if all that is true, he is quite right in naming the 
ceremony in which or by which it is done, regeneration. But when 
we demand as conditions precedent to baptism evidence of a divine 
work in the soul, which the Scriptures call being “ born of the Spirit,” 
evidence of faith in and practical discipleship to Christ, who does not 
see that violence is done both to language and the facts which it is 
intended to describe when it is attempted to stretch the application 
of that word “ regeneration,” or its equivalent phrases, so as to cover 
not only the spiritual work to which the Scriptures apply it, but also 
the physical and external act of baptism? “Before baptism,” it is 
said, as we have before quoted, “the penitent, the believer, is ‘be- 
gotten’ indeed, is alive, but with an inchoate embryonic life, not ye’ 
duly manifested, nor fitted to share in the work of God’s children.” 
Again (another writer), “‘ By the operation of the Spirit of God the 
soul is regenerated and saved ; by baptism it is born, in the sense of 
being delivered and ushered forth by the church into the world as a 
professed and declared and acknowledged son of God. And since 
the original Greek word for begetting and birth is one and the same, 
we believe that the words of Christ to Nicodemus cover the entire 
process between the begetting by the Spirit and the birth by water.” 
Perhaps it would not be fair to quote the above passage as an eluci- 
dation of the new Baptist sacramentalism (we call it so for conveni- 
ent distinction from the old ritualistic sacramentalism), if it were not 
a part of an elaborate exposition and defence of it by its hitherto 
most earnest and outspoken defender. And we would not charge 
upon the system the utter and hopeless confusion of theological 
ideas and terms in the passage quoted, did not the confusion inhere 
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in the system, and so, necessarily and unavoidably, appear in its elu- 
cidation. Without staying at the declaration that the Greek word 
for begetting and birth is one and the same farther than to interpose 
a parenthetic interrogative, we suggest, if the words of Christ to 
Nicodemus cover the entire process between the begetting by the 
Spirit and the birth by water—the birth by water being baptism and 
the entire process being the one experimental fact of regeneration— 
what place is left in the system for the preceding admission that the 
soul is regenerated and saved by the operation of the Spirit before 
baptism? There is no logical place left for it, and this is only another 
proof that there is no logical resting-place for this theory short of 
ritualistic sacramentalism pure and simple. But passing this by, and 
also the more palpable but less vital confusion in the statement that 
by baptism the soul is ushered by the church into the world (contrary 
to the usual conception, from the world into'the church), it is easy 
from these extracts to see what sort of articles of faith we shall have 
to accept when this theory becomes the -settled creed of the Baptist 
denomination. We shall be required to believe that the great and 
saving work of the Holy Spirit, whereby the soul is renewed after the 
image of Him that created him, is only a begetting in distinction 
from being born (although being at the same time informed that the 
Greek word for begetting and birth is one and the same, we are left 
to the hopeless wonder how we can ever know whether the begetting 
is by the Spirit and the birth by water, or vice versa)—that the 
spiritual life developed in the convert previous to baptism is only a 
life hidden in the womb of the church, like the life of the unborn 
child in nature, “not yet duly manifested nor fitted to share in the 
work of God’s children ”—we all understand, how much “ manifesta- 
tion” or “share in” any work is possible or conceivable in the “ in- 
choate and embryonic” life of man before he is born—until by the 
act of baptism in water the church delivers her spiritual offspring, 
when the disciple, now born, can go forward ina proper Christian 
life and activity. Now no longer “inchoate and embryonic” in his 
spiritual life, he is “duly manifested and fitted to share in the work 
of God’s children.” 

We must here protest against any reader’s conceiving of any in- 
tention in us to caricature the views we are considering. We have 
only faithfully quoted and endeavored to show the import of the 
language its advocates have chosen to set it forth to our compre- 
hension. But we do insist that the theory itself is a frightful 
caricature of gospel truth, whose fair statement is all the refuta- 
tion it needs. What observing Christian regards the spiritual life 
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of the new convert as fitly represented by the natural life of the 
unborn child? What pastor would fail to encourage in the un- 
baptized convert, and would not expect to see developed in him, a 
Christian activity in kind precisely such as he will look for in the re- 
cently baptized and even in the well-matured disciple? And then 
we as a denomination hold the larger part of our fellow-Christians 
unbaptized, whose faith we fully recognize and respect; what must be 
said of their Christian life? “Begotten” of the Spirit, but not born 
of water, and hence only partially regenerated, is their life also 
“inchoate,” “embryonic”? As a single example will bring out the 
case more distinctly than pages of abstract reasoning, we suggest 
the pioneer American missionaries, Judson, Rice, Newell, Nott, with 
Ann Hasseltine Judson and Harriet Newell; were they all, when 
setting out together, living merely “inchoate ” 


and “ embryonic’ 


lives until Rice and the Judsons were baptized, and so “born” be- 
came for the first ‘duly manifested and fitted to share in the work 
of God’s children,” while the still unbaptized Nott and the Newells, 
not excepting the immortal Harriet, continued spiritually unborn 
and unfit for any Christian work till the day of their death? 

In appealing to facts as the test of this theory, we have only fol- 


lowed the lead of its expounders, who have referred us to facts as 
their proof. To this test indeed it must necessarily come, being a 
question, however of theology, largely also af fact, as revealed in the 
Scriptures and as learned by experience and observation. Accepting 
the appeal, we find the theory tallying neither with revealed nor with 
experimental and observed fact. 

IV. We object to this theory, finally, that it is not consistent with 
the Bible representation of baptism. This theory asks the question, 
“What is done for us in baptism?” whereas the question suggested 
by the Bible representation is, “‘ What do we do in baptism?” The 
Bible representation of baptism is, first of all, a duty required—ac- 
tive obedience, and not a passive receiving. “ Men and brethren, what 
shall we do? Repent and be baptized.” “He that believeth and 
is baptized.” It may be as pertinent a question to ask, What is done 
for us in baptism? as it is to ask, What is done for us in repent- 
ance and faith? but in neither case is the question suggested by 
the Bible representations. ‘“ Arise and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins:” what suggestion is there here of a passive receiving— 
something done for one? The question answered by this “word of 
wonder” is, What do you do in baptism? and the answer is, You 
wash away your sins. If still we ask, as we may, How do we wash 
away our sins when we obey the command, “ Arise and be baptized”? 
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the answer is obvious to any evangelical conception of Bible truth, 
We do it, not in fact, but in symbol. Since baptism received by a 
penitent believer in Christ is a sign and seal of the remission of sins 
already received, he who yields himself to that significant bath in 
the exercise of such faith may well be said to wash away his sins. 
He voluntarily and in a spirit of obedience acts the sign of the re- 
mission of sins., He does what belongs to him to do, to show to all 
observers that his heart is in the line of receiving and enjoying the 
remission of sins on the gospel conditions. And however we may 
understand it, certainly nothing is here said of anything done for 
one in baptism, not even that one thing which is solely a divine pre- 
rogative: “Who can forgive sins but God only?” If ever baptism 
should be put in a form to imply passive receptivity, it surely should 
in such connection as this. And if baptism implies a passive receptivity 
only, or chiefly, on the part of its subjects, what should hinder the 
conception arising and universally prevailing of the propriety—nay, 
the duty—of its application to subjects of whom passive receptivity 
only is predicable? The baptism of passive subjects—infants—orig- 
inated in the agitation of this very question, What is done for us in 
baptism? while the obvious and conclusive argument against it has 
ever been the voluntary character of believing, active obedience 
everywhere ascribed to or plainly implied in baptism. 

This being well understood and practically received, we may then 
with propriety consider what baptism has done, or will do, for us, just 
as we may inquire what those cardinal duties of ours, repentance 
and faith, have done, or will do, for us. We may feel assured that 
in baptism, as in every act of believing gbedience to Christ, a bless- 
ing is involved far out of proportion to any labor or sacrifice of ours— 
a blessing which, as it will be solely a reward of grace, may well be 
called a grace received. But this grace, we are told, is different in 
kind and far superior in degree to any spiritual effect which might 
be expected to follow simply from a believing act of obedience to 
Christ. That it is superior in degree,so much so as often to seem 
different in kind from many acts of obedience to Christ—nay, if you 
insist, from every other act of obedience required of us—might well 
be believed in view of the prominent and péculiar place held by bap- 
tism in the development of the Christian life, without admitting the 
figment of sacramental grace. If we duly consider what we do, we 
need not wonder that God also does much for us in baptism. 

Is it still asked, ‘‘ What mean those words of wonders ?”—viz. : 
those in which baptism is seemingly associated with regeneration ; is 
said to be for the remission of sins; is represented as saving us; as 
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a condition of salvation, or of receiving the Holy Ghost. Well, we 
in turn ask, What: do they mean? Do they mean that baptism 1s 
regeneration? 7s an expiation for or ground of the remission of 
sins? 7s a washing away of sins? 7s a condition of salvation? They 
do or they do not mean this. Is it wise to insist that they mean 
this or they mean nothing ? 

If we insist upon taking this class of texts in their most literal 
acceptation, without seeking to comprehend their relation to other 
Scriptures and to the general plan of salvation, our course is plain. 
We are no longer Bantists, or even Protestants. We are sacramenta- 
rian ritualists, and it is not easy to see how we shall stop short of 
the head and centre of ritualism, Rome, 

We do not propose to enter into an exegesis of these texts. In 
our apprehension it is a strong argument against the reception of 
these views that no new or original exegesis of any scripture. is 
needful for their refutation. It is no new discovery that these texts 
are in the New Testament. They have been before us now for near 
two millenniums, and intelligible and consistent ways of explaining 
them without resorting to the sacramental theory have never been 
wanting. Almost any one of them which still holds to the evangelical 
character of baptism as an ordinance of Christ to be observed by all 
his disciples is preferable to this. 

Is it still insisted that the conception of baptism, merely as an ordi- 
nance of Christ, a symbol, and a sign, is below the language used in 
the New Testament in reference to it, and inadequate to account for 
the Bible representations of it? This objection is only another 
proof of the tardiness of the Christian mind to enter into near 
communion with Christ—how far it is even now from a conscious, 
intelligent, believing union with him. Such a felt relation to Christ 
could not disparage baptism, considered as a sign, a symbol, and an 
ordinance. As an ordinance of Christ, what is baptism? It is the 
very first fruit of faith, having, as such, that pre-eminence among all 
subsequent and possible fruits of faith which the first fruits had 
among all offerings under the Jewish ritual. It is not @ confession 
of Christ—one of a thousand which may and should be made at all 
fit times and places—but the confession of Christ, made, not for the 
hour or the single occasion, to endure while the present impulse lasts, 
but public, before three worlds, for life, for death, and for eternity. 
In all the teachings of Christ, how strongly confession of him before 
men is everywhere insisted upon, almost as an essential to salvation, 
and certainly as much so as baptism ever is, yet without mention- 
ing baptism, for the plain reason that baptism, though important as 
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the first confession, is yet not the only one, and yet as the first, 
manifestly included, as, in our denominational teachings, we have 
always held and justly insisted upon. 

As an illustration of this precise point, let us look for a moment 
at one example of the estimate put by our Lord upon confession of 
him before men, when Peter, not as Simon Barjona, but as repre- 
sentative of the collective apostolic body, speaking for them and in 
their name, and by that very fact representative and exemplar of all 
believers to the end of time, made his memorable and comprehensive 
confession of Christ as revealed by the Father in heaven, and received 
therefor, as all confessors of him may expect to receive, his special 
blessing and open recognition, with the declaration, “On this rock I 
will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it’—not on Peter as one man, not on the confession made by Peter apart 
from Peter the confessor, but the living confession of the living man Peter, 
as representative of all living men who confess to the world the Christ 
revealed in their souls by the Father in heaven. On such confession 
by such confessors, as a rock against which the gates of hell cannot 
prevail, has Christ built his church as a visible body in the world, 
and such a confession is baptism, administered and received accord- 
ing to its law and interest. It is more than words. It is action 
most significant and decisive. It is the disciple lifting up the banner 
of the cross, the flag he will never furl, will never desert, will never 
betray, will never cease to hold up, until he falls in death. Such is 
baptism as an ordinance, and such the confession implied in obedience 
to it. Its full import as an ordinance can be discerned only as we 
keep in view its character as symbol. The confession in baptism is 
never fully made unless the symbolical import of baptism is seen and 
recognized. As symbol it at once folds up in itself and publishes to 
the world the entire evangelical doctrine of Christ, in his person and 
work, the great facts on which salvation rests, the substance of salva- 
tion itself as a personal experience, and its final and endless results. 
And so the disciple, with a true faith in Christ and in obedience to 
his ordinance, makes, in the act itself of baptism, confession to the 
world of this entire body of evangelical truth. ‘On this rock ”"— 
on such confession by: such confessors—has the Lord built his church, 
and the gates of hell shall not, because they cannot, prevail against 
it. Like the two apocalyptic witnesses, which in fact they are—two 
agreeing in one and as one—they may even be slain and exposed in 
the streets of the great city, spiritual Sodom and Egypt, where the 
Lord was crucified before them, to the seeming triumph of hell, yet 
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shall they rise again, to the discomfiture and shame of all their and 
their Lord’s enemies. 

If now to this confessional element in baptism, with its unspeakably 
important bearings upon the glory of Christ in the world, considered 
also as including its wonderful symbolical character, we add its use 
as a sign and a seal, we have a sufficient basis for all the representa- 
tions made of it in the Scriptures. Considering that baptism is the 
sign which marks, both to the church and the world, the disciple of 
Christ as his, that it recognizes as existing fact that whereas he was 
by nature an heir of hell, being alien from the commonwealth of 
Israel, stranger to the covenant of promise, having no hope and 
without God in the world, he is now an heir of heaven and a re- 
deemed child of God—considering that the visible church, being the 
body of Christ in the world in which the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
Christ, dwells, is in truth Christ in the world, into visible union with 
which baptism brings him, thus sealing to him all the promises and 
all the blessings which God has pledged to the church—what more do 
we need to account for the terms and expressions by which baptism 
is set forth to us in the New Testament ? 

We have here the gospel content of the ordinance of baptism—a 
single act, and yet a fourfold combination, beautiful and impressive 
in each of its elements, each by itself, and altogether in entire con- 
sistency with the spiritual and evangelical system of religion, and 
each requiring that one act of immersion in water which holds them 
all in combination, a confession of Christ, a symbol so full and so 
expressive as almost to preclude the necessity in the church of any 
written symbol or creed of faith, a sign of union to Christ in his 
church, and a seal to its believing recipient of all the promises 
pledged to and all the privileges conferred upon the church,—and 
with all this what more do we need in order “earnestly to honor 
baptism as the most prominent ordinance of the New Testament” ? 

J. T. Smrru. 


Warwick Neck, R. I. 











CHRISTUS CONDITOR. 


I PROPOSE to speak of Christ the Architect, to argue his divin- 

ity with no datum but the existence of the Christian church— 
a datum which the most ardent skeptic cannot refuse to grant me. 
Mark, it is the divinity, not the deity, I aim to establish, the 
express and supernatural image of God in Christ, not the inherent 
Godhead. “No line of argument but a scriptural one can establish 
the latter, and the scriptural argument is of force with the skeptical 
only when you have first established scripture. The divinity of 
Christ, the centre of the supernatural, is the citadel of our religion ; 
on it all skeptical attacks converge; here opposing methods are har- 
monious—Pilate and Herod are at one. Hume impeaches all testi- 
mony, that he may invalidate that for miracles; undermines all the 
foundations for knowledge and belief, that he may reach faith in the 
supernatural. Strauss, with German patience, dissolves every state- 
ment of the New Testament in his crucial alembic, that, at last, he 
may sublimate the pure gold of the historic Christ into a dim myth 
in the likeness of pagan legends. Renan rejects every supernal 
lineament, and portrays a thoroughly human, faulty, and even 
Frenchy Christ. The whole school of Positivists stickle at no 
stretch of credulity save toward achievements of Jesus. Thus 
destructive criticism ever seeks to shatter the whole structure of 
Revelation only to reach the enshrined Redeemer. 

But, while the object of infidel attack must remain the same, the 


tactics of assault have been of late totally changed. Hitherto direct 
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onslaught with argument has been the rule; the Christian advocate 
was called upon to expose fallacies, to disprove assertions, to repel 
arguments. Now they no longer condescend to argue; the question 
is settled on their side; the debate is closed, the victory is won. It 
was time to try new tactics; they had gone on from age to age, each 
skeptical generation demolishing Christianity, yet each succeeding 
generation forced not only to demolish anew, but also to show why 
their predecessors had failed. We had but patiently to wait for 
our enemies to destroy each other. Skeptics were evidently ill at 
ease; they could: not trust their own demonstrations. Now all is 
changed. We have no longer to do with skepticism arguing and 
trembling; we are confronted by skepticism triumphant, boasting 
itself, and laying aside the helmet for the laurel wreath, the sword 
for the palm-branch. Infidel books are no longer batteries—they 
are peans. What serene complacency of superior knowledge, 
what buoyant confidence of accomplished triumph! So assured 
is their victory, they can be generous to the vanquished. With 
fraternal tenderness they forbear to force their strong meat on their 
weaker brethren, veiling their full belief in ambiguous formulas. 
In impartial indifference they admit that Buddhism and Christianity 
and Confucianism have done something for the unthinking part of 
mankind and the darkened era of history; or in esthetic love of 
olden stories they handle tenderly our fragile fables, and give the 
palm of all legendary lore to the Christian myths. 

Such imperial impudence dumbfounds us. How have they ac- 
quired so genuine and so robust a skepticism? Are they not thus 
secure and confident because they think they have only to do with 
certain ancient records? Do they anywhere betray a suspicion that 
those records are backed by anything that takes them out of the 
category of antique legend? Do they not always deal with Christ 
as if he were still imprisoned in the New Testament, as if they had 
only to pull that down to overwhelm him in its ruins ?—unconscious 
of the fact that he long ago went forth from that hiding-place of his 
power to march through the ages in ever-increasing majesty, until 
now he stands before the nineteenth century more nobly and palpa- 
bly than before the first. Crush him in the New Testament, and 
your task is only begun; before it is finished you must demolish his 
work in all the subsequent centuries. Only when~you have done 
this may you pause to shout Jo trivmphe! Even then your jubilant 
utterance will ring out over a desert era, for you will have stripped 
the whole tract of modern history of every noble monument and of 
every green and beautiful thing. 
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It is not Christ as delineated in the Scriptures that you have to 
deal with, but Christ as revealed in eighteen centuries of history, 
Christ in his church, Christ set forth, not in ancient and “dubious” 
chronicles, but in his works, which challenge all scrutiny and defy 
all tests. Here is'a church of God, a stately building, wrought by a 
master hand. We ask you, “ Does it give no definite testimony con- 
cerning its Architect?” The,display of keen historic acumen is a 
favorite amusement with you; you love to reconstruct the vague and 
vanished past from mere scraps, fugitive hints. A few bones and 
stone implements suffice to erect the superstructure of whole eras 
on, and to furnish forth elaborate histories of pre-historic man. If 
these could not screen themselves from your searching gaze behind 
the thick veils of the past, nor escape the doom of history in their 
cavern-homes, how is it that you know almost nothing of the one 
Man of whom all Modern History is born, of whom all Modern His- 
tory is the monument? You find a few fossils gnawed and charred, 
and some trimmed flint arrow-heads, and you tell us the story of a 
race—how they lived; how they wrought, and how they died; and 
yet, standing face to face with the mighty handiwork of One who 
has moulded the life and shaped the destiny of millions for eighteen 
centuries, you pretend to have only misty, mythic notions of him. 
You will not look his work in the face. You go back to the old 
‘records and grope there, and cry, ‘There is no light, no order, here.” 
The true Christian policy is to shift for a while the controversy from 
the records of Christ’s ancient work to Christ’s present work, pro- 
ceeding before the eyes of all. The marvels of Christ’s present 
working once adequately conceived, we shall have no trouble with 
the lesser marvels of the olden story. The majestic scale on which 
Christ’s work is progressing now necessitates a beginning no less 
majestic than the Evangelists describe. Surveying the spiritual 
miracles of Christianity to-day, we fully appreciate the assurance 
of Christ to his disciples: ‘ Greater works than these (of mine) shall 
ye do.” 

To illustrate the necessity and advantage of this new line of tac- 
tics, suppose that a keen and skeptical critic has read several biogra- 
phies of Michael Angelo. These portray him a great engineer, a 
transcendently skilful painter, an almost matchless sculptor, and an 
absolutely peerless architect; they tell, moreover, of strange fore- 
shadowings of these wondrous powers in his early boyhood. The 
skeptic says to you, a believer in Michael Angelo, “‘ Now, this is too 
much for the most practiced and voracious credulity. Such a con- 
stellation of excellences were miraculous or impossible;” and he 
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proceeds to show you discrepancies in the records, contradictions 
between one biography and another, intent to eliminate every mar- 
vel and reduce Angelo to ordinary mortal stature. Would you stop 
to argue with him? Would you explain away his discrepancies? 
Would you not rather say to him, ‘Come away from these cold, dead 
writings; they do not tell half the story. His own achievements 
alone can adequately speak for such a man as Angelo. Come look 
at this miracle in stone, St. Peter’s. Come see these cartoons, these 
frescoes, these statues. What do you think of Angelo now?” Would 
not the coldest skeptic wonder and believe? Would he not say these 
answer to the biographies and surpass them? So, when I find a 
man stumbling at the marvels of the gospel accounts, arraying evan- 
gelist against evangelist, and saying, ‘‘ How can these things be?” I 
long to say to him, “ Leave this antiquarian folly; open your spirit’s 
eyes. Lo, Christ is working now and here as he never wrought in 
Palestine ; lo, before your own eyes a work is progressing mightily 
which evangelists only saw feebly beginning. Look on this building 
of his church; tell her towers, mark her walls; see what manner of 
lively stones are here—a broad, massive, regular structure. High- 
teen centuries have smitten it with storm and sun, persecution and 
prosperity ; it crumbles not, it only grows—the Milan cathedral of 
the universe—adding to its majesty as the ages roll. Your culti- 
vated skeptic, lighting on a rude cairn, can tell you what manner of 
forgotten man planned and built it. Confront him with this stately 
edifice, and ask him if it had no builder. Can he do less than admit 
its present existence necessitates a real, not a mythical, founder, and 
that its grandeur argues not a puerile, but a mighty architect?” 
The astonished fisherman of the “Arabian Nights,” gazing upon the 
vast volumes of smoke as they poured from the unsealed casket just 
dragged from the sea, saw their vapory folds gradually gather into 
formidable shape, and himself face to face with a mighty genie. So 
the skeptic, if he will but survey this work of Christ, will be forced 
to see his shadowy myths settle and harden into definite history, 
their shifting outlines for ever fixed, and himself confronted by a 
potent personality. 

The stately edifice of the Christian church not only tellé of the 
existence of her founder, but also has something to say concerning 
his character. We propose throughout this essay to regard the 
church of all the centuries, but especially of to-day, as a structure, 
and to enforce its testimony concerning its Architect and Builder. 
We believe it is easy to juggle with the New Testament records, 
to play text against text, evangelist against evangelist, and thus 
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confuse minds that have never felt the power of Christ, that cannot 
fall back on the sufficing testimony of consciousness. But it is some- 
thing very different to eliminate Christ from history, and silence the 
voice of the church. And by “the voice of the church” I mean not 
the spoken or written assertions of Christians, which might be met 
by counter-assertions, but the unanswerable though silent assertion 
of the reality and character of Christ which is made by the very exist- 
ence and quality of the church which he planned and founded. 

As we have seen the very existence of the church necessitates the 
previous existence of a founder, we wish to show now that the regu- 
lar structure of the church proves the intelligence of the founder, 
and the nature of his purpose evident in the structure shows him 
endowed with great qualities of soul. 

Every edifice bears the impress of the thought of its architect. 
The church of Christ, a building so elaborate, vast, and durable, can 
hardly prove an exception to the general rule. It, like every other 
structure, is but the embodiment of certain archetypal ideas. No 
gradual and fortuitous agglomeration of floating notions could have 
produced the fundamental ideas of Christianity. They form too 
simple and harmonious a whole to have arisen thus. Its formative 
conceptions are the result of no progressive evolution. As far back 
as you can trace the history of the church you will find these concep- 
tions, not developing but complete. They came from the brain of 
the Founder in full maturity, armed for the conquest of humanity. 
They are enunciated with a precision as definite and a fulness as bold 
in the first century as in the nineteenth. We get a brief but clear 
glimpse of the church in an unimpeachable and bitter heathen histo- 
rian, just thirty-five years after the death of Jesus, and we see it 
clustered around Christ, believing in him, dying for him, accepting 
his teachings as alone divine. In the church, as painted by Tacitus, 
do you not recognize the church of to-day? If the church of A. D. 
65 is the church of 1870, can we believe the church of A. D. 30 to 
have been materially different? Thirty-five years is a brief period for 
legends first to spring up and solidify, and then sink so deeply into 
the minds of men as to make them face martyrdom rather than give 
them up. The full conception of the church, then, must be Christ’s: 
it must have come forth from his brain and heart complete; and 
whatever credit or blame may attach to that conception must be 
brought home to him, and whatever traits of character that concep- 
tion portrays must be attributed to him. 

What, then, are the ground ideas of this building of God, and 
what qualities do they postulate in their Author? Let us ask and 
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answer these two questions separately—the first briefly, the second 
more at length. First, then, what are the archetypal ideas embodied 
in the church? The church claims now, and has ever claimed, 
to be the kingdom of God on earth—a realm of righteousness, 
whose citizens are souls, whose law is love, whose Lawgiver and 
King is Christ, whose rightful territory is the whole world, whose 
rightful subjects are the human race—a realm which proposes to 
reach its true limits and assert its rightful sway, not by violence, 
but by love, winning and blessing all men. 

Secondly, these central, formative thoughts being the conception 
of Christ, what sort of person do they prove him to be? Take the 
one thought of winning and blessing the race. It is impossible for 
us adequately to realize its grandeur or conceive the exaltation 
of Him who originated it. It is so easy to accept a sublime thought, 
so difficult to originate one! Indeed, the widest generalizations are . 
apt to appear facile and inevitable to any intellect just in proportion 
to its feebleness. This is because the broadest generalizations are 
easiest to accept and understand when once made. We readily take 
up Christ’s noble thought of benefiting the entire race; we can hardly 
conceive how anything so evidently thrust on men could long have 
escaped attention. We get no glimpse of that peerless intensity of 
love that first beat against the barriers of family, then overpassed 
the limits of neighborhood, then burst the strong bonds of patriot- 
ism, soaring above and beyond the mountain boundary of the native 
state, and staying not its flight till it reached the remotest darkened 
spirit of man. Jesus stands absolutely alone here. No thinker 
before him ever grasped the entire human family save in purposes of 
conquest and injury. What unparalleled breadth of benevolence! 
Socrates loved Athens, and died for it; Jesus loved the world, and 
poured his blood on Calvary for every soul of man. We give the 
meed of honor to mighty intellectual generalizations, but are not 
spiritual generalizations incomparably more difficult? And shall we 
refuse to acknowledge here in Jesus the most singular originality 
and breadth of soul ? 

But Christ did not content himself with mere purposes of philan- 
thropy; he also conceived a certain plan of carrying them into effect. 
He proposed to bless all men by gathering them into a kingdom of 
God. The church is the kingdom of God on earth. What audacity 
of hope, what confidence in himself, what confidence in men, are here 
manifested! He will bring heaven down to earth; in a world largely 
governed by diabolical maxims he will organize a state on the princi- 
ples of the celestial monarchy, and then he will bring corrupt men 
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into harmony with its purity. For this kingdom of heaven on earth 
is to be composed of ordinary mortals; nay, the door is not to be 
closed against the lowest characters, the publican and the harlot. 
It reads like the dream of some recluse who knew not men, who had 
never had experience of the corruption of human nature and the 
strange, mad tenacity with which man clings to evil. Yet it was the 
purpose, the firmly-held purpose, of One who, more than any other, 
had reason to know that men were wicked. 

The church is a realm whose citizens are souls. Christ must first 
have conceived such an empire, for the church is Christ’s conception. 
History teaches us that all before Christ who would mould or influ- 
ence men took hold chiefly of their outward relations—sought to 
originate or modify governments, to change manners, to alter or 
revise customs. They relied upon the outer changes to work in- 
wardly, or were content with mere external conformity as the only 
thing attainable. He first had the penetration to perceive that all 
outward change is fleeting; that influence, to be permanent and 
thorough, must proceed from within. He first fully realized that a 
changed spirit would make for itself a changed life, adapting it to 
its new wants. What have we here but the most striking knowledge 
of that most difficult of all subjects, human nature? 

But these citizens, these souls, are won and retained in allegiance 
simply by love. The church is organized love. By love she not 
only attracts and retains her citizens, by love she transforms them, 
fills them with a new spirit, informs them with a new patriotism to 
the broader kingdom of God on earth. This, too, must have been 
the conception of Jesus. . Hitherto all reliance had been placed on 
force by all who would affect the destinies of the race broadly and 
deeply. Everywhere only selfish principles were appealed to; 
hatred, as strongest,.was most trusted. Patriotism, the best conser- 
vative principle of antiquity, was unequally compounded of partial 
love for a few fellow-citizens and thoroughgoing hatred for the re- 
mainder of the race; so that of this social cement disruptive hatred 
claimed the larger share. Yet in such a world Christ proposed to 
make love the sole binding principle of his state, to grasp the gen- 
tlest agency, and show that in his hands it became the most 
potent. 

Think for a moment of the mere conception of gathering all men 
in a spiritual brotherhood, bound only by love, and that love ema- 
nating from himself! And this conception is se central to the church, 
and so early and earnestly avowed, that it must have preceded the 
foundation of the church; it is so evidently fundamental and forma- 
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tive, underlying every part, moulding every part, that it can only be 
attributed to the Founder of our religion. This archetypal thought 
must have been wrought out in the brain and heart of Jesus before 
it was launched into the outer world of practice. The bare concep- 
tion of a brotherhood of men is marvellous, and he so conscious of 
the existing divisions of Jew and Samaritan, Greek and barbarian, 
and their bitter antipathies. No man of that age could have been 
more thoroughly aware of the internecine hatreds of races than the 
intelligent Jew. Yet Christ conceived a human brotherhood, 
deemed it a practicable thing, and set about realizing it. 

Of the love which should knit this universal brotherhood and 
check these countless antagonisms, Christ counted himself the suf- 
ficient source. He had the strange self-confidence to believe that by 
his own strong love he could infect loveless men—that from the full 
sources of his own soul he could overflow all ages with love, per- 
meating all employment, saturating all society, fusing all ranks, 
drowning out all enmities. 

Here, then, are the qualities postulated by the mere conception of 
the church. Unexampled exaltation of soul and breadth and inten- 
sity of benevolence, together with unparalleled originality, compre- 
hension and strength of intellect! 

Such a constellation of excellences were wonderful in the most 
favoring circumstances; they become simply inexplicable, unless we 
admit his divinity, under the known conditions of their develop- 
ment. We know the age, the nation, the immediate surroundings 
of Jesus, and we know that none of these tended to develop such 
conceptions, such character, as his. 

Attention has often been called to the fact that the age was cor- 
rupt and still degenerating; that the nation was fiercely bigoted, 
hating other nations so as to transform Jehovah, the God of nations, 
into a fierce and partial Jewish deity; that the circumstances of 
Christ’s birth and youth and immaturity were alike depressing. 
While adequate stress has thus been laid on the fact that all the 
. iniquitous tendencies of his day combined to divert him from form- 
ing broad beneficent designs, it has not been sufficiently noted that 
the nobler tendencies were with almost equal unanimity hostile to 
his bent. And I think this a point especially to be insisted on, as 
carrying more force to the modern mind. The steady progress of 
Christianity has begotten in us such an idea of the inherent weakness 
of wrong and the inherent strength of right—an idea foreign largely 
to pagan thought—that we shall get a grander notion of the mar- 
vellous power of Jesus’ mind and heart if we see it, though beset 
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with the nobler and better powers of his age, victorious, and rising 
despite them to his peculiar conceptions. 

But let us here discriminate more closely. Most of those who have 
dwelt upon the opposing elements amid which the marvellous powers 
of Jesus unfolded and asserted themselves, have represented these 
as uncompromisingly hostile. Their method is defective, as 
themselves have shown by eloquently descanting upon the prepara- 
tion for the coming of Christ. The truth is, that, granting the 
divine life infused into Christ from the beginning by God, and there 
is a marvellous adaption to its development in his surroundings— 
denying that inborn divine life, there is the most indubitable tend- 
ency in them to prevent the natural birth of any such life in the 
soul. Take some of his circumstances, and subject them to this test. 
(1) He was born among a monotheistic people. Granting him the 
divine life and the supernatural attraction, it is evident he would 
find better material in monotheists to operate on, and that mono- 
theism would help his noble idea of a new religion to expand. But 
granting no inherent divine life, and monotheism, as a stronger re- 
ligion and inspiring deeper devotion in its adherents, would oppose 
greater barriers to his propagating his sentiments; nay, as drawing 
and satisfying his own soul would restrain him from thinking of a 
new religion. (2) Christ came in a day of religious degeneracy. 
Granting his possession of a new relation to God, and the existing 
dissatisfaction with religion and resultant profligacy would only 
goad him on to furnish a sufficing and pure religion. Suppose him 
but a, man in the normal course of human development, and the 
springs of his energy would have been relaxed by the prevalent list- 
lessness, any yearnings for better things choked in the brooding 
moral miasm. (3) He came in a family of lowly condition and lofty 
memories. Supposing him filled with the Spirit of God, and this 
situation, free from social trammels and open to new influences, yet 
spurred by noble stimulus of ancient greatness, were just the one to 
nurse him for his mighty work. But were he only a man in the 
ordinary succession of humanity, such a situation, with its low asso- 
ciations, absorbing labors, and hopeless history of long decline, were 
just the one to keep him on the level he was born at, or depress him 
below it. (4) He came in an era of unutterable corruption. Grant- 
ing the divine life with its unassailable purity, and the engulphing 
pollution would only stimulate his sympathies to a desperation of 
pity for the poor wretches whom he saw slowly sucked to loathsome 
destruction. Without the divine life he would soon have been 
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tainted himself, and, finally, only hardened to a desperation of self- 
ishness by the continuous spectacle of misery. 

It is in a similar lack of discrimination that the fallacy of Gibbon’s 
famous chapters lies, where he seeks to account for the marvellous 
success of Christianity on natural grounds. Granting the divine 
element in Christianity, and the causes he enumerates would aid its 
spread, as either born of it or consonant to it; denying that element, 
and they would either not exist at all, or be powerless to accomplish 
the results witnessed. 


We have thus far dwelt on the bare conception of the archetypal 
ideas of the church, and the qualities of intellect and soul postulated 
by these in their originator. 

Let us pass now to consider what qualities of mind and spirit are 
requisite for the realization of such ideas. We know that they were - 
realized. The church of all ages, the church of to-day, stands before 
us an embodiment of them. We have looked on Jesus as a thinker ; 
we will now look upon him as a practical organizer. To conceive 
great projects requires certain sublime qualities; to carry them out 
requires other and different, perhaps greater, gifts. The noblest 
style of man is he who can both originate and carry out, who is at 
the same time a great and a practical thinker. Now, only reflect 
that Christ’s design was the most stupendously difficult ever formed 
—palpably Quixotic, in fact, if backed only by human means—to 
establish God’s kingdom in Satan’s world, a realm of righteousness 
amid the reck of pollution; to force men without coercion to forego 
their most cherished purposes, reverse their most rooted habits, and 
defy the law of moral gravitation; to make love of God and man the 
ruling principle where dread of God and hate of man had reigned 
hitherto. 

Manifestly, if Jesus succeed he will prove himself the possessor of 
something beyond human skill. But we know that he did succeed ; 
the enduring monument of that success is before us to-day; his 
church is just such an empire; the simple bond of love has proved 
the strongest, the most enduring, for nineteen centuries; the king- 
dom of God has witnessed the rise and fall of kingdom after king- 
dom of earth instinct with the wisest human policy. 

But the establishment of so peculiar and so exacting a religion as_ 
Christianity demanded something more than practical skill, even of 
the highest order. The existing depravity of manners, the vices of 
government, the deep corruption of society, the hopeless and anar- 
chic degeneracy of religion, all opposed so great a barrier to even 
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partial success that we can but see that it could only crown the 
most measureless might of will and tireless persistence of effort. 

But here, as when considering the forces opposed to the formation 
of Christ’s conception, we must remember that not the evil forces 
alone, but the good as well, with their superior potency, confronted 
Christ and forbade the carrying out of his plans; the stronger vital- 
ity of the nobler principles of our nature was, by the sad disorder 
of the times, set against Christianity. Roman patriotism, the most 
resistless force for ages, was leagued with Jewish patriotism, that 
most deathless love of country that the world has ever seen—patriot- 
ism born in the soul of Abraham centuries before the land was his 
children’s, and not yet extinct after two thousand years of exile. 
Thus the mightiest force and the most intense force of the time 
joined hands. For the Jew saw in him one who set the law, their 
national bond, at defiance, and the Roman saw in him the enemy of 
Cxsar. Whatever there was of religion in the world confronted 
Christ. The Jew saw in him a glutton and winebibber, an ally 
of the criminal classes, a desecrator of the Sabbath, a destroyer 
of the Temple; the heathen saw in him one who would crush every 
revered object, depopulate Olympus, and even shatter the dear 
household gods. Whatever there was of free thought confronted 
him. The philosopher saw in him one who would fix the yoke of a 
new and more ferocious superstition on the necks of men. Think 
of the undying power of these forces in the heart of man, and 
you may rise to a grander notion of that firmness of resolve which, 
when matched against the power, the patriotism, the religion, the 
learning of the world, quailed not nor was crushed, but moved on 
undaunted to triumph. Yet amid such embarrassments Christ laid 
the foundations of a building so grand that it had been a marvel 
though commenced in the most favorable circumstances. And 
though there were no record but the church itself, no New Testa- 
ment, no church history, we should know that such a structure as 
Christianity could have been reared in the face of such difficulties 
only by a strength and persistence of purpose almost inconceiv- 
able. 

We have gone but a little way, we have got no farther than the 
conception and commencement of the church, and already we have 
seen in Christ the broadest benevolence, the greatest power and com- 
prehension of thought, the utmost practical skill, the most tireless 
persistence of purpose. We have seen these characteristics devel- 
oped under the most depressing and hostile influences, and exerted 
triumphantly against the most powerful opposing forces. So far, we 
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have trodden firm ground; to our conclusions it is hardly possible 
to start a valid objection. When we urge that the ideas embodied 
in a given organization, confessedly historic, were conceived by 
some one and actualized by him in a beginning, no one can object. 
But when we further claim for the same person the credit of the 
progressive realization of his idea as it was wrought out through 
centuries after his death, we enter upon debatable ground. We 
believe that Christ’s activity in the building of his church ceased 
not with his death. The method of that activity was changed, but 
its intensity and effectiveness were only enhanced. His bodily pres- 
ence, having served its purpose, was removed out of the way, and 
his spiritual presence commenced a nobler, more difficult work. 
With unfettered faculties he has widened and deepened his work, 
taking new hold of the souls of men, entering upon a new realm of 
miracles, a round of mightier works than any wrought in Palestine.- 
We believe that the church of all ages, that the church of to-day, 
is the work of Christ, and that all the moral transformations and all 
the civil and social progress resultant are directly traceable to him. 
But was not Christ, from the hour he first drew a little band about 
him, aided by fellow-workers, and may we not fairly attribute to 
their agency the major part of the work subsequently accomplished ? 
Great nations spring from small beginnings, but we do not credit 
the whole result to the first founders. Vast systems of science are 
wrought out by successive laborers, each of whom would be robbed 
of his just due if all were attributed to the original founder. It 
were folly to credit the old astrologers, or the effete Ptolemy, or even 
the lucky Copernicus, with the stately science of Astronomy. Is it 
not equal folly to give Christ the whole glory of Christianity ? 

As many have been confounded by this argument from analogy, 
let us test the true relation of the Founder of Christianity to the 
church, and show that it differs from the relation of a founder of a 
science to that science or from that of the founder of a state to that 
state. Every science is an organized body of knowledge that grows by 
aggregation. The founder of a science is he who takes the knowledge 
previously existing in a chaotic state, and, with or without adding to 
it, arranges and classifies it, and gives it a definite province and aim. 
He does not pretend to have wrought solely with his own materials ; 
he does not conceive that he has finished the work; he hopes that 
countless toilers after him shall add each his contribution to the ever- 
growing pile. A science thus is the work of many, and the founder 
is primus inter pares. A religion is the work of one, and the founder 
‘stands alone. A science is never complete; additions are desired, 
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demanded. A religion comes from its originator a finished whole ; 
every addition is sacrilege, every improvement apostasy. Of the 
genuine religion it must be true, though it had never been written, 
“Tf any one add to it, God shall add his plagues, and if any one take 
away from it, God shall take away his part from the tree of life and 
out of the holy city.” Progress there may and must be in the un- 
derstanding of it—progress in the inner realization of it, progress in 
the outer manifestation of it, progress in the propagation of it—but 
the substance of it cannot be added to. 

All founders of false religions claim this completeness for their 
work. They can but claim it; it is inherent in the very idea of a 
religion. Knowledge consists of parts; each science may be divided 
into branches, and cultivated separately by various independent 
workers; but religion is one, piety is indivisible; one cannot culti- 
vate one branch, another another; no division of labor is applicable 
here. Complete at its origin and in the originator, religion gathers 
disciples by assimilation, not aggregation. In so far only as they 
enter into the spirit of the founder, become one with him, do they 
really acquire the religion. They are fellow-workers only in propa- 
gating the religion, not in completing it. 

The founder of a new religion must stand in a new relation to God 
—must make his life and teaching a perfect manifestation of that 
relation—must draw others into the same relation by the power of 
his spirit and example. Does not Emerson, with his disciples, mis- 
take the inherent nature of religion when he expects continuously 
other Christs, when he thinks it absurd to speak of Jesus as the relig- 
ious teacher of all men in all ages, and talks of Zerdusht and Manu 
and Christ and Confucius as though they stood on precisely the same 
footing? Do these cultivate in his conception the various branches 
of religion, the different provinces of piety, and must the true relig- 
ionist combine them? Is it for this reason he gravely recommends 
to the piously inclined the perusal of the Vedas, the Bible, and the 
Koran? The founder of the true religion not only may, but must, 
be the teacher of all men and all times. Religion resting on the 
relation of God to man—relation unaffected by race or era or local- 
ity—whoever fully understands that relation and knows how to strip 
all limitations of the finite from it becomes necessarily the master 
spirit of religion, the sufficient source of religious influence for all 

.time. True, there might be several founders: there could be but 
one church so long as the relation of man to God is one. 

In knowledge we di. .r quantitatively. One has more, another 
less ; each age inherit’ easily what a former amassed with difficulty. 
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The tyro of to-day knows more than the sage of antiquity. In spirit 
men differ qualitatively in nearness to God. And as this cannot be 
communicated like information nor gained the more easily because 
another has previously attained it, there is the possibility of one 
being permanently above all others and the continuous exemplar to 
all ages. 

It is impossible that one man should thus dominate in science. 
The master scientist, the master artist, can only come after every 
domain of science, every branch of art, has been sedulously and ex- 
haustively cultivated. But the relation of the finite and infinite in- 
telligence being one and indivisible, he who does not perfectly know 
it can only proximately live up to it—can only found a false system 
—while he who once perfectly knows it promulgates the only religion 
possible so long as the relation-of God to man remains unchanged. 
Nor can any process of adding imperfect conceptions arrive at a true 
conception of this indivisible relation. Hence, the true religion has 
not arisen from the gathered notions and guesses of the Evangelists, 
and the mistakes and fancies and hallucinations of the early Chris- 
tians. If each conception of an indivisible relation be imperfect, 
then the product of the added conceptions is imperfect. If the con- 
ception of one be perfect, then is that one the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion. If the conception of the true relation must be the 
work of one, if the full foundation and creation of a religion must be 
of one, certainly there is none to claim the glory of our blessed relig- 
ion but Jesus, and to him it all belongs. 

Again, church and state differ, and so the founding of a state must 
differ from the founding of a church. A state is based upon the 
homogeneity of a mass of men confined within definite limits—their 
agreement, for example, in blood, language, interest, or aim. Religion 
is based upon the relation of God to man, and a church comprehends 
those acknowledging the same relation. A state cannot legitimately 
be extended beyond certain limits, for conquest can truly add to a 
state only where it allows freer development to the existing elements 
of agreement; if these do not exist, conquest only weakens, for it 
cannot create them, and so only endangers the state by the intro- 
duction of incongruous and unassimilable elements. A church is 
capable of indefinite extension, resting as it does on a relation com- 
mon to all. Hence the disasters arising from union of church and 
state where the true religion prevails. One local in its mission, the. 
other unlimited, religion must dominate the state and distort its de- 
velopment, or the state must overpower the religion and hamper its 
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progress. Of the first we have a sample in the Jewish theocracy, 
and of the second in state churches of modern Christendom. 

To found a state, then, is to cause the simultaneous evocation and 
elevation into consciousness of a previously existing though dormant 
common life. The founder of a state creates nothing; he can only 
point out and intensify what already exists; he can only by a grand 
personality or by sweeping conquests or by a gorgeous state call 
forth the sleeping national life and organize a nation. A church, on 
the other hand, arises from the successive propagation of a life which 
is the pure creation of the founder. He originates some conception 
of the divine Being and human relations to him, and manifests it in 
his life ; this, attracting and transforming men, makes a church. No 
bounds are set to its extension, save only such as the dying out of 
the original impulse or life communicated from the founder may im- 
pose. To propagate a church is to impart a life, and in the church 
there can be but one life, and that wholly evolved from, created by, 
the founder. A state, then, is not the creation of its founder; a 
church is. The state is born of all together; the church is born of 
one, and then communicated to the many. Grand indeed is the spirit 
that rouses the slumbering organic life of related masses and moulds 
them into a state. Grander still, and grander far, the spirit that 
creates from its own resources a religion which, in its majestic prog- 
ress, shall fling off states as wheeling nebule are deemed to fling off 
suns and systems, and sow the globe with the vastest and mightiest 
of her political organizations. All that there is in the church, then, 
all that the church is—all is the work of Christ. 

This assertion is sustained by the universal Christian conscious- 
ness, and to consciousness is the last appeal in the noblest inquiries. 
Each individual Christian, just in proportion as he truly understands 
and appropriates religion, gives the whole glory of it to Jesus; the 
deeper the root the new life takes, the more he is assured it is Christ 
working in him; the more effectually he engages in the work of 
winning others, the more perfectly he realizes that Christ is working 
through him. True, he boasts himself a fellow-worker with Christ, 
but he knows he became so only after Christ had recreated him and 
informed him with his own spirit. Christ’s hand, then, not only 
planned and founded but built the entire edifice as we see it before 
us. Let us look more narrowly at this completed work, and ask 
what idea does it give us of the Workman so long and patiently at 
the task he began so peerlessly. 

We find in the Christian church an ideal of manhood so singu- 
larly pure that all attempts to impugn it have hitherto failed. Now, 
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this does not exist in written records merely, for then we would 
have no right to appeal to it in this discussion, but it is wrought 
into the very fabric of the church; every life in that church is fash- 
ioned after this ideal, is a more or less accurate reproduction of it— 
not, indeed, servile copies, but copies full of a noble freedom, yet 
everywhere betraying the outlines of the faultless model. These 
copies, to me, are the most irrefragable evidence of the transcendent 
loveliness and purity of their original. If Renan, poring over the 
gospel records, gives me a swiftly degenerating Christ, an elated 
dupe of his own powers soon darkening into a conscious impostor, 
whom only opportune death snatches from damning exposure, whom 
only the blind, loving fancy of a woman can apotheosize in a fervor 
of hallucination, I deny the accuracy of his word-copy of the pic- 
ture of Jesus, and set before him these myriads of flesh-and-blood 
copies in the church of to-day—men scorning imposture, abhorring 
the shadow of deceit, pure in their aspirations and strivings to the 
last punctilio. I ask, How comes it that these have escaped the com- 
mon fate of copyists, which is notoriously to exaggerate the faults 
of the original and add new faults of their own? If they copied a 
corrupt example, how have they escaped corruption? If Christ was 
first a dupe and then an impostor, how is it that these are too 
shrewd to be duped, too honorable to deceive? Dupes of a dupe, why 
are they not weaker? Followers of an impostor, why do they hate 
imposture? If in the church we have examples of the most many- 
sided perfection avowedly attained by the imitation of a certain life, 
can we escape the conviction that this exemplar enfolded in itself 
in greater perfection every form of virtue? If I see numerous copies 
of an old master by scrupulous copyists, and each copy full of beauty, 
you need hardly assure me that the original is full of fatal defects. 
An ignoble model could scarcely have filled Christendom with such 
noble lives ; every imperfection in the successive reproductions would 
have gone on endlessly multiplying and exaggerating itself. So long 
as the church shows itself capable of indefinite self-regeneration by 
simply reverting to its enshrined ideal, we cannot believe that any 
evil tendency, any imperfection, inheres in that ideal. 

Now, this ideal is either a simple copy of the life of Christ, or an 
invention. Rousseau disproves the invention by arguing that the 
invention of such.an ideal would be a greater marvel than the actual 
living of it. But we prefer to argue that only an actual living of 
it could have been effectual to introduce it into the lives of others. 
Only try to conceive such a fiction winning the first earnest convert, 
inducing the first man to try to live up to the character of its hero, 
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and you will see that, had it been a fiction, had its hero been aught 
but an Actual living man, its supernal beauty and hopeless difficulty 
could only have begotten abject despair. Only the actual living of 
this ideal by some gifted man could ever have induced ordinary 
mortals to essay its realization, or even to regard it as feasible. 
Christ, then, must have lived this ideal, he must have led a sinless 
life. Nay, but says the skeptic, it was only necessary that men 
should believe he led a sinless life; then they would attempt it, and 
the whole result would follow, whether Christ really was sinless or 
not. Let us suppose for an instant that Christ led a sinful life, and 
was only believed sinless. Do you not see that his actual life, imper- 
fect though it was, would have been taken as perfection? A sinful 
life made the acme of sinlessness, a sinful life made the model for 
all coming time! The resultant corruption staggers imagination to 
conceive. 

Not only is there a nobler ideal of humanity embodied in the 
church, but there is visible in it the working of a living, transform- 
ing power. The perpetuity, the very existence of the church, is due 
to no other cause. Everywhere Christianity has penetrated there 
are constant exhibitions of it in the complete remaking of the spirit- 
ual part of man; we see men every day abandoning the central and 
formative purpose of their lives, the purpose that has dominated and 
moulded them hitherto, and accepting in its stead the precisely 
opposite principle—we see them tearing out self-interest and im- 
planting love. The marvel has become familiar ; we no longer note 
it. Tell of physical transformations, of lepers cured, the lame walk- 
ing, the blind seeing, the dead raised, and our faith is taxed, or if 
we humbly believe, we are taunted with “credulity!” Tell us of 
spiritual regeneration, of vice turned to virtue, of selfishness becom- 
ing sympathy, of hatred changed to love, and we believe without an 
effort, and are joined in our facile faith by the toughest skeptics. 
But is the spiritual essentially more plastic than the physical? 
Would we not, but for the experience we have gotten under Chris- 
tianity, have deemed it as difficult to give sight to a sin-blind soul 
as to a darkened eye, to quicken a dead spirit as to raise a dead 
body? Did not the heathen find it easier to credit physical than 
moral marvels, would they not have lent an easier faith to the por- 
tent of a comet, or the metamorphoses of a body, than to the puri- 
fication of a harlot or the transformation of a tax-gatherer into the 
divider of his goods among the poor ? 

That such a power is among us regenerating men is as undeni- 
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able as that there is a power to woo up the living flowers in spring- 
time from their dead seeds in the earth. 

Whence comes it? Certainly it is no inherent power. Develop- 
ment, not transformation, is the order of life. Certainly not from 
the teachings of Christ. Precepts, so long as they are announced 
merely and not lived, are repelling and discouraging precisely in pro- 
portion to their perfection. The glory of beautiful precepts belongs 
not to him who enunciates them, but to him who reduces them to 
practice. The beauty of precepts is one of harmony; if they spring 
not out of a life and harmonize with it, they bear on the brow that 
odious stamp of hypocrisy and pretension that defaces all loveliness. 
Hence the futility of that method of attacking the dignity of Christ 
so long relied on, and not yet abandoned, which seeks to show that 
he borrowed his precepts and plagiarized his system of morals. The 
ancient writings of the Persians, the Hindoos, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, the times of the Talmud, and even the lucubrations of cer- 
tain Hebrew doctors that lived after Christ, were ransacked, and it 
was conclusively shown that the extracted and concentrated wisdom 
of them all, compounded, after Christ had shown the method, would 
form a system nearly as complete as his. But such an olla podrida 
of disjecta membra, what is it when concocted but a dead mass of 
depressing precepts, pointing indeed toward heaven, but leading 
toward hell? Prove that Christ originated no single precept, and 
you have not touched his glory. So long as it is plain that he not 
only lived with a nobility above the gathered conception of all moral- 
‘ists, but gave also to others the secret of such a life, who cares to 
know where he got his rules of living? Certainly, he never bor- 
rowed that life, nor plagiarized that life-giving energy which he 
transmitted to his followers. And if we cared to ask where he got 
his rules, would it not seem more probable that one with such un- 
borrowed power of living grandly should have been equally gifted in 
thinking grandly? Can we not more easily conceive him thinking 
out his own system than gathering it eclectically from inferior souls ? 

Not only was this transforming power not in his precepts, it could 
not have been in his example. Granted that Christ left a peerless 
example, and that it is an extremely attractive one—which latter is 
by no means capable of proof when we consider the manner of men 
it was set before—and it is plain that a mere example could only 
have produced servile copies. Those who admired it and were 
drawn by it, left solely to its attractions, could only have striven to 
reproduce it in its historical minutiz. Evidently such is not the 
copying of Christ’s example which we have in the Church. Each in- 
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dividual, with the most unshackled intrepidity, deviates from the out- 
ward form ; each unhesitatingly, and without the least feeling of sac- 
rilege, adapts it to his own circumstances, perhaps in the freedom of 
his adaptation retaining no single external lineament of Christ’s ex- 
ample. What apparent feature of Christ’s example does the Chris- 
tian warrior reproduce, the Christian detective, the Christian exe- 
cutioner? Yet are all these in his image, giving it with a many- 
sided accuracy that were possible only through fearless deviation and 
adaptation. What orders all these seeming aberrations into such 
singular success? Evidently, there must be an unseen guide, a prin- 
ciple of life. It was a certain principle of life that unfolded itself, in 
the given circumstances and demands of his position, into the life of 
Christ, and which precisely harmonized that life with his position and 
purpose; it must be the same indwelling spirit that in differing cir- 
cumstances and demands works out a more or less harmonious life in 
his followers. In other words, it is the disembodied Christ working 
through us and in us, transforming our sinful souls, gradually bring- 
ing them into his own likeness. 

Here, again, we may appeal to Christian consciousness in con- 
firmation of argument. There is one unvarying acclamation of testi- 
mony from Paul to the latest convert: “Not I, but Christ that 
dwelleth in me.” Reflect that among these witnesses are men of the 
keenest psychological insight, men of the most dogged and practical 
common sense, men of the broadest intellectuality and with the ut- 
most jealousy for the freedom of thought. 

Of course there is an answer to all this, and it is as ready as it is’ 
shallow: “The ideal Christ is born of devout fancy, and the convic- 
tion of his presence and activity belongs with the curious phenomena 
of religious enthusiasm and pious illusion.” That is to say, all the 
purity and nobility of the best men for now two thousand years have 
been born of a mistake, and all the grandeur of the sublimest yearn- 
ings and strivings of Christian men has originated in hallucination 
and been nourished by a lie! He who can seriously advance and 
maintain such an hypothesis would hardly be benefited or affected by 
legitimate arguments. He who can honestly accept so mad a theory 
of history must be so abnormal intellectually or morally as to be be- 
yond the reach of rational refutation. We will ask, however, what 
made the fancy of Christ’s age so devout, and gave to its progeny 
such singular, such peerless purity? Was it the impiety everywhere 
prevailing? Was it the growing degeneracy that threatened to 
engulf every pure thing in a shoreless deep of pollution? Strange 
spontaneous product of such an era! Sooner might the salt sea be 
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deemed the mother of the sweet, fresh fountains that burst up 
through her bitter waves. Who gave to mental and moral aberra- 
tion such strange unanimity and accuracy that it should chisel out 
the most delicately defined, the most exquisitely harmonious ideal that 
humanity knows? Who gave to hallucinations, generally so fitful, so 
variable, such continuity, such persistency? Eighteen centuries of 
hallucination propagated through countless millions of fantastics! So 
many Christians, so many dreamers! the fantasy always the same, the 
deluding dream never varying, the spectre always Christ, none other, 
haunting all ages alike, and presenting himself without essential change 
of feature to the disordered imagination of the poet and the man of 
business, the scholar and the clown! Bacon suggested that an entire 
age might be affected with mania, but here are whole eras of the 
strangest illusions; here are generations of epidemic and hereditary 
madness; here are centuries following centuries in one unvarying’ 
delusion, a procession of blind sons tumbling one after another into 
the ditch. And, most marvellous of all, this undying vagary has 
proved most fruitful in enlightenment; delusion has begotten in- 
sight ; illusion has brought forth the loveliest verities ; a lie has gen- 
erated a whole family of purest truth; midsummer madness has 
eventuated in the most perfect sanity of conduct; coward credulity 
of belief has sent forth wondrous heroisms of conduct. Blessed mad- 
ness! may it go on to inflict the nations, may it put generation after 
generation, nation after nation, beside themselves. 
D. M. REEvVEs. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


“And Jesus answered and said, Suffer ye thus far. And he touched his ear and healed 
him.”—Luke xxii. 51. 


The expression which our Lord used at the time of his arrest in the 
garden, immediately after Peter had cut off the right ear of Malchus, 
has perplexed and divided the critics. ‘The original words, éare fws 
tobtou, are brief and elliptical; and the English versions are necessarily 
obscure: we say necessarily, because they could not be otherwise, with- 
out assuming the form of a paraphrase, rather than a translation. Our 
common version, “suffer ye thus far,”’ is followed, substantially, by most 
recent revisions. 

The first question to be determined is, to whom were these words of 
the Lord addressed,—to his enemies? or to Peter and the other disciples? 
Alford takes the former view, and, while he retains the translation of 
the common version in his text, adds this explanatory note: ‘Give me 
thus much liberty, viz.; to stretch out his arm and touch the man’s ear.” 
Van Oosterzee, in Lange’s commentary, defends the same view, and is 
endorsed by his American annotator, Rev. C.C. Starbuck. Noyes seems . 
to be of the same opinion, for he translates the words, “permit thus 
far.” Mr. Starbuck admits, however, that this is not the usual view. 
It would be without precedent, to suppose that our Lord asked leave of 
his captors to perform this miracle. It would be in perfect harmony 
with the accounts of Matthew and Mark, to understand it as a part of the 
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Lord’s rebuke to his disciples. And it is quite as easy to supply the 
needful ellipsis, and to find a pertinent explanation of the words, on this 
theory, as it is on the other. The older commentators seem to us, in this 
case, to have apprehended the true sense, rather than the more recent 
ones. Bengel, for instance, with his usual brevity, says, ‘elzev, diwit, 
Petro et ceteris. Matthew xxvi. 52.—éGre, sinite, sic Acts v. 38.—éws 
tobtov, nolite progredi.”” Healso refers to a precisely similar expression 
in the LXX. Leviticus xxvi. 18. Rosenmuller, Campbell, Bloomfield, 
and Olshausen, all explain the words in the same way. Campbell trans- 
lates “let this suffice.” Olshausen thus paraphrases the expression: 
“Stay! thus far and no further.” The truth is, that while @w¢ properly 
means, “up to a certain point,” it not only suggests, but very often dis- 
tinctly implies, the correlative thought, “and no farther;” and this 
implied negative sometimes assumes the prominent place, and casts the 
direct and positive sense into the background.- Such, in our opinion, is 
its true force in the passage now under consideration. Olshausen’s, 
paraphrase, we think, exactly hits the sense. ‘Stop at this,” would be 
a less paraphrastic, but also less perspicuous translation. The verb often 
has the transitive sense, “to leave,” asin Acts xxiii. 32; and sometimes, 
as here, the intransitive sense, expressed by our colloquial phrase, ‘‘leave 
off.” ‘Leave off this violence at this point, it has gone far enough.” 
This use of @w¢ is very common in the Greek of.the present day. An 


illustration is at hand. A political paper, after describing the progress 
of a certain public measure,—suppose it to be the investigation into the 
frauds in New York,—closes its article with this sentence,—“ ta zpdyparta, 
Rotndv, pévovow Ewe é66,—the matter remains, therefore, at this point.” 
This peculiar use of &ws, in which the implied negative takes prece- 
dence of the direct positive, was worthy of recognition in Winer’s New 
Testament Grammar, but he has taken no notice of it. 





The Greek Aorist with Adverbs of Present Time. 


The proper equivalent of the aorist tense, in ordinary cases, is doubt- 
less the English preterite, or indefinite past, in our older grammars mis- 
named the Imperfect. Our common version so translates it, in the great 
majority of cases; though the English perfect is used in many cases 
where most recent revisions adhere to the preterite. Unquestionably 
our English usage sometimes requires that it be represented by the plu- 
perfect. The Bible Union revision employs the preterite more generally 
than any other revision with which we haye compared it; yet even this 
does not hesitate to use occasionally the perfect or the pluperfect. 

But this Greek aorist is not unfrequently accompanied by an adverb 
of present time. How should it be translated in such cases? 

There are three adverbs of present time, which are joined with the 
aorist tense of the verb in the New Testament, namely, vd», 72y and dpre. 
(We disregard, in this connection, the distinction between vd» and vuvé, 
as being only one of emphasis, and as being, moreover, very uncertain, 
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on account of the variation of the manuscripts.) The adverb voy is found 
in connection with the aorist indicative in fourteen places, viz., Matt. 
xxvi. 65; Luke xix. 42; John xiii. 31; xxi. 10; Rom. v.11; vii. 6; xi. 
80, 81; Eph. ii. 13; iii. 5; Col. i. 21, 26; 1 Peter i. 12; ii. 25. In six 
of these instances the verb is translated in our common version by the 
English perfect; in all the others, by the present. The six instances 
are: Matthew xxvi. 65; John xxi. 10; Romans v.11; xi. 30, 31; Col. 
i. 21. In the Bible Union revision, the present is used three times 
(Luke xix. 42; John xiii. 31; Romans vii. 6); the perfect, six times 
(Romans v. 11; Ephesians iii. 5; Colossians i. 21, 26; 1 Peter i. 12; ii. 
25); and the imperfect five times (Matthew xxvi. 65; John xxi. 10; 
Romans xi. 30, 31; Ephesians ii. 13). These last cases, with one excep- 
tion, we regard as violations of pure English. Such expressions as, “ ye 
now heard his blasphemy,” “ye now obtained mercy,” “ they now dis- 
obeyed,” are incompatible with the appropriate use of the English preterite. 
The one exception referred to is John xxi. 10, “bring of the fishes which 
ye just now caught.” The word “just,” which should, according to its 
appropriate sense, intensify the meaning of the following adverb, and 
make it a more emphatic designation of time present, has, in actual usage, 
just the opposite effect, removing the now just across the line which 
divides the present from the past, and so making the preterite tense 
appropriate and idiomatic. The same device in translating the Greek 
adverb, might fairly enough have been applied to Matthew xxvi. 65, 
and then the preterite might have been retained; “ye just now heard 
his blasphemy.” 

The adverb 747 is found eight times with the aorist indicative, viz., 
Matthew v. 28; xiv. 15; xvii. 12; Luke xii. 49; John ix. 27; xxi. 14; 
Philippians iv. 10; 1 Timothy v. 15. In four of these places, our com- 
mon version employs the present tense of the verb, in three the perfect 
(Matthew xiv. 15; Jonn ix. 27; Philippians iv. 10), and in one the 
preterite (John xxi. 14). The structure of the passage in this last case 
is peculiar. In the Bible Union revision, the present is used in three of 
these places (Matthew xiv. 15; xvii. 12; Luke xii. 49), the preterite in 
four (John ix. 27; xxi. 14; Philippians iv. 10; 1 Timothy v. 15), and 
the perfect in one (Matthew v. 28). We have the same objection here, 
as in the case of viv, to the use of the preterite. ‘ Already some turned 
aside after Satan,” seems to us to confound the proper distinction of the 
tenses, and to be in violation of the true idiom of our language. 

The remaining adverb, dpre, is used but twice with verbs in the aorist 
indicative. In both these places our common version employs the 
present ; while the Bible Union revision has in Matthew ix. 18, “my 
daughter just now died,” and in Revelation xii. 10, ‘now is come the 
salvation.” 

The use of the present is well enough in many of these cases, though 
the preterite would be more exact; but the preterite ought, in our 
opinion, never to be used with adverbs denoting time present, except in 
cases where the adverb may be suitably translated “just now.” 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews again. 


The first five chapters we regard as introductory. The proposition of 
this religious discourse is given in vi. 1-8. Most expositors hold this to 
be an exhortation to press forward to perfection; but if it were so, the 
third verse would imply that God is not always willing that we should 
hasten towards maturity of Christian grace and knowledge. The first 
words of the proposition, “leaving,” etc., are, we think, transitional. By 
the rhetorical figure communicatio the apostle joins himself with his 
hearers; the sense be, Let us hasten on together towards (the subject of) 
perfection, not overthrowing again, etc. With the Itala version and Ebrard 
in Olshausen, we accept the first classical signification of xataPdddety. 
The image, as we view it, is that of an unpracticed runner who, while 
speeding towards the goal, is in danger of casting down certain objects 
lying in his way. These his trainer teaches him to leave in their proper 
position on the ground saying, Let us be borne rapidly forward towards 
the goal, but, at the same time, beware of casting down again, etc. The 
heads of the discourse, as they are given in the “partition” and after- 
wards glanced at in the apostle’s digressive style are seven, not six as we 
stated defectively in the last number of the QUARTERLY, pp. 113, 114. 
The additional head is obtained by punctuating Bartioudy didayje with 
a comma between the two words. Thus “the doctrine of baptisms” 
becomes baptism, teaching. ‘This pointing is approved by Chrysostom, 
(Ccumenius, Tyndale, and Cranmer. Conybeare and Howson likewise 
adopt this punctuation, suhjoining the note: ‘This was the Catechetical 
Instruction which, in the apostvlic age, followed baptism.” But did any 
man in the apostolic age ever dream of ‘‘Catechetical Instruction” in any 
modern sense of the term? If so, where is the evidence thereof? We 
strongly suspect that the word d:day7s means Christian teaching in general, 
embracing even preaching, if not synonymous with it. This is certainly 
the case if we are right in finding this head discussed in its proper order 
immediately after the subject of “baptisms” in 1 Corinthians i. 11-16. 
There the apostle begins to describe the nature of his own teaching 
among the Corinthians as contrasted with that of the Greek philosophers 
of his time, 1 Corinthians i. 17; iii. 1. G. W. H. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


God with Us; or, The Person and Work of Christ, with an Examination 
of ‘The Vicarious Sacrifice” of Dr. Bushnell. By Atvan Hovey, 
D. D., President of Newton Theological Institution. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 172. 


With the exception of the Review of Bushnell’s treatise, the contents 
of this work in substance first appeared in The Examiner and Chronicle. 
Those who read the articles in that paper, will be glad to have them 
with the review in this more permanent and convenient form, and so 
widely and favorably known is the author, that the work cannot lack 
for intelligent and attentive readers. Written in a clear, chaste, fresh, 
forceful style, it is throughout characterized by reverence for Holy 
Scripture, by fidelity to it, by thoroughness and accuracy in its interpre- 
tation, and by a loving acceptance and appreciation of the truths pre- 
sented. The parts of the work which will seem to many the least valuable, 
but to some the most so, are those in which attempts are made to explain 
the coexistence of the divine and the human in one consciousness, and 
the way in which Christ could, and probably did, bear the very penalty 
of man’s sin. There seems to be an inaccuracy in making the article of 
Dr. Howard Crosby in the Baptist QuaRTERLY of 1870, deny that 
Christ had a human soul. That article denies to the divine nature all 
efficiency in the earthly Christ, and thus aims to preserve the integrity 
of the humanity, but it recognizes in the one person a true humanity 
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active, and a true Deity dormant. Hence it represents Christ after the 
resurrection not as actively divine only, but also as human, though “ the 
divine overshadowed the human.” 

Dr. Hovey's book is timely and valuable, sufficiently plain and popu- 
lar for any intelligent Christian, sufficiently scholarly and profound for 
the practiced theologian. It deserves what it has, a hearty welcome, 
and what it will have, a wide circulation and a long life. 


Student's Hebrew Lexicon. A compendious and complete Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament: chiefly founded on the Works 
of Gesenius and Fuerst, with improvements from Dietrich and other 

' sources. Edited by Bensamin Davizs, Ph. D., LL. D., Translator 
of “ Roediger’s Gesenius,” or ‘Student's Hebrew Grammar.” Lon- 
don: Asher and Co. 1872. 


Dr. Davies (who is Professor in the Baptist College in Regent's Park, 
London,) has given us in this work a compendious dictionary which will © 
be acceptable to general readers of the Hebrew Scriptures. Without 
omitting anything essential he has, by judicious compression of explana- 
tions and by leaving out some of the examples given in the larger lexi- 
cons, reduced the articles to a size» which will make it more valuable 
than Gesenius’s Thesaurus, for those who do not wish to go into extended 
investigations. The arrangement of the significations of the prepositions 
seem to have been carefully worked over, and students will find them 
more available, we should think, than the occasionally labyrinthine 
articles of the larger lexicons. The introduction into the body of the 
work of irregular and difficult forms is also a useful change. Dr. Davies, 
while professedly getting his material chiefly from other lexicographers, 
has examined everything for himself, and the book has thoughout the 
freshness of independent thought. In not a few cases we notice sugges- 
tions of new stems or significations. In Ezekiel xxix. 7 he proposes to 
derive Nwyn from a stem Wy, “to sink,” and to render “thou shalt 
make all their loins sink,” instead of the transposition Mtynn, “thou 
shalt cause to shake,” adopted by the ancient versions and most Jewish 
and Christian expositors. (Fairbairn, in his Commentary on Ezekiel, 
derives the word from "my, ‘‘to stand.””) Dr. Davies suggests also that 
a stem Dy, “ to sink,” may exist in the toyn of Leviticus xviii. 23, which 
is generally taken to mean ‘4stand,” and then “cohabit.” The occur- 
rence of this stem “ to sink,” would affect the argument as to the meaning 
of the Syriac stem amad, used for “ baptize’; however, the evidence 
that this last means “ immerse,’’ may be regarded as decisive, even though 
we should be unable to accept our author’s view of the Hebrew word in 
question. In Psalm viii. 2 he takes for the difficult 73M. a stem MN, “to 
extend,” which, however, does not seem to help the matter. In Ez. 
xiii. 20 he properly renders M5 (as do Gesenius, Ewald, and Fuerst), 
“birds.” His treatment of the different stems 137, 33 and ‘others, will 
be found interesting. It would be better in such words as ]"2% to state 
distinctly the spiritual application which is so eommon in the Psalms, 
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and in Leviticus xvi. 8 txty cannot, as it seems to us, mean either “ scape- 
goat,” or ‘‘a demon.” Differences of opinion there will always be, but 
Dr. Davies’ statements will be found usually satisfactory, and always 
worthy of respectful consideration. 

The author has had it specially in view to introduce to some extent 
into this Lexicon the modern methods of linguistic comparison, and has 
treated with unusual fulness the interchanges of the consonants, their 
formative character, and the relation of Hebrew to the Indo-European 
languages. These inquiries need to be conducted with great care, and 
tend to fall into mere license, as, for example, in the ‘“‘ Hore Hebraice,” 
of Rev. F. J. Crawford, who establishes Hebrew stems without more ado 
from Sanskrit, Irish, or Turkish, as convenience suggests. Dr. Davies 
proceeds with scientific caution in the footsteps of Fuerst and Delitzsch, 
laying more stress, however, on the mimetic element in language, and 
often preferring to suggest rather than to afirm. We think comparisons 
between Hebrew and Sanskrit generally somewhat precarious, but no 
advance can be made without experiment, and cautious comparisons, 
founded on thorough knowledge of both languages, are a step in the 
right direction. We find it difficult also to accept all the laws of inter- 
change laid down in our work; but many of these are professedly 
tentative. Hebrew laws of verbal and nominal stem-formation are still 
obscure, and we are glad to see any scientific attempt to elucidate them. 
Delitzsch, in the Isagoge, regards m, n, J, r, d, and s, as the formative 
nominal affixes. Dr. Davies makes all the Hebrew letters except M }» ¥ 
affixes, and compares them with Indo-European formative letters, though 
always carefully. His examples deserve study. We trust that this 
Lexicon will have .an extensive sale in this country. Scholars will find 
it a scholarly production, and to beginners it will commend itself as being, 
what it purports to be, “ compendious and complete.” C. H. Toy. 


Songs of the Spirit. Hymns of Praise and Prayer to God the Holy 
Ghost. Edited by the Right Rev. Wint1am Henry ODENHEIMER, 
D. D., and Freperic M. Birrp. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph and Co. pp. 636. 


The title of this book is not altogether felicitous. Dr. Schaff's “ Christ 
in Song” obviously suggested the work, and it has been prepared on the 
same plan with that superior collection of hymns. If it had been en- 
titled, The Holy Spirit in Song, or even Songs of the Holy Spirit, it 
would have been much better described than now. Thé present title is 
indefinite, if not misleading. Neither is the continuation of the title 
altogether correct. A considerable part of the hymns is not addressed 
“to God the Holy Ghost.” Over one hundred hymns are introductory, 
and are divided into three parts, under the heads, Prayers for the Holy 
Ghost, The Story of Pentecost, and The Fruits of the Spirit. It is stated 
indeed in the preface, that this introductory chapter was added after the 
formation of the original plan of the work. But we do not see why this 
should not have led to a corresponding modification of the title. The 
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remainder of the collection, constituting much the larger part of it, is 
made up of hymns to the Holy Ghost, arranged partly according to the 
country or language, and partly the time of the author. There are Latin, 
Italian, German, Danish, French, Old English prior to 1700, English of 
the eighteenth century, English of the nineteenth century, and Ameri- 
can hymns. Those under the last four heads, make considerably more 
than half the volume, though only thirteen of the hymns are American. 

The fields of hymnology seem to have been pretty thoroughly explored, 
and considering the small space allowed for hymns on the Holy Spirit in 
our hymn-books, one is rather surprised at the size of the collection. But, 
after all, the best of these hymns have come into the collections in ordi- 
nary use; and one is surprised again at so large a number of hymns under 
this important section of Christian doctrine which are unavailable, or not 
well adapted for use in the congregation. We have also been impressed, 
especially in comparing this collection with that, for instance, of Dr. 
Schaff on Christ, by the difference in the quality of the hymns, as a 
whole, inspired by Christ and by the Holy Spirit. It is not, perhaps, 
altogether unaccountable that sacred song should pour its richest liba- 
tions on the Saviour’s head. His glory is more objective. His relations 
to the soul are more manifold and paramount. The Spirit is the servant, 
bringing the things of Christ near, while himself unseen. While this is 
the dispensation of the Spirit, and his agency is essential and never to be 
depreciated, and while all true hymnody is the fruit of his inspiration, 
still it is true that “he shall not speak of himself.” 

This collection has been edited with proper care and pains. ‘“ Few of 
the hymns have been taken at second hand.” They are, with a few 
indicated exceptions, unaltered and unabridged. The biographical and 
other annotations are concise, and so far as we have discovered correct. 
The scope and spirit of the work is catholic, gathering from all com- 
munions, and making no invidious distinctions, unless the comment on 
page 399, may have a slight tinge of the uncatholic spirit. The familiar 
hymn of John Fellows, ‘‘a Baptist shoemaker, of Birmingham,” used so 
often on baptismal occasions, beginning, ‘“ Descend, celestial Dove,” con- 
tains two verses usually omitted, in which the poet, carried away by his 
feeling, declares that there was never such a day and such a deed as the 
baptism of our Lord. On this the editor feels it necessary to say: “‘ The 
extravagant statements in verses three and four are, of course, made from 
a sectarian stand-point.” But taking this collection as a whole, the lover 
of Christian hymns will turn to it with great satisfaction. It brings 
together, often from inaccessible sources, the best hymns on this theme 
so sacred to all Christian people. We have noted some omissions. But 
the collection is very copious, and contains many hymns unfamiliar to 
general readers. The seventeen hymns of Thomas H. Gill, a recent 
English writer, here spoken of as ‘‘a more intellectual Charles Wesley,” 
though in a style differing from that of Watts or Wesley, or the more 
popular hymn writers, yet are too full of beauty and high religious 
sentiment not to impress, and in time win a home in our collections and 
in the memories of Christian people. 
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This book is not only carefully and well edited, but we ought to add 
that its pages are most fair to see,—with paper, and print, and artistic 
finish such as belongs to a good book. 


Half Truths and the Truth. Lectures on the Origin and Development 
of Prevailing Forms of Unbelief, considered in Relation to the Na- 
ture and Claims of the Christian System. By Rev. J. M. Mannina, 
D. D., Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, and Lecturer on the 
Relations of Christianity to Popular Infidelity at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 398. 


Dr. Manning finds the two great forms of modern infidelity to be Pan- 
theism, represented by Spinoza, and Positivism, represented by Comte. 
“This volume is devoted to the consideration of Pantheism, a system 
which has always had a wonderful fascination for thinking men, and 
whose powerful influence in morals, literature, religion, and life, is widely 
felt in directions where its existence is often unsuspected. In the spirit 
and with the thoroughness of a true scholar Dr. Manning discusses the 
different aspects of this subtle and dangerous faith not only as presented 
by Spinoza, but as affected by Descartes, Wolf, Kant, Hegel,ete. Strauss, 
Goethe, Carlyle, Emerson, and Theodore Parker, the subjects are of 
several deeply interesting chapters. 


Systematic Theology. By Cuarites Hopes, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. Vol. II. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Co. 1872. Octavo, pp. 732. 


We are not surprised to learn that this noble work is having a sale 
commensurate with its merits. The second volume is as full of wide 
information, convincing logic, and sound theology, as was the first. The 
reader of these lectures will find not only the truth presented with con- 
summate ability, but, what is specially desirable for those who have not 
had the benefit of theological training, each doctrine illustrated by its 
contrast with opposed heresies, and by the history of Christian thought. 
Every important error relating to the great system of revealed truth is 
succinctly stated and refuted. As a specimen of the book we give 
the contents of Chapter I, on the Origin of Man. 1. Scriptural Doctrine. 
2. Anti-Scriptural Theories,—Heathen Doctrine of Spontaneous Genera- 
tion, Modern Doctrine of Spontaneous Generation, Theories of Develop- 
ment, Lamarck; Vestiges of Creation, Darwin, Remarks on the 
Darwinian Theory; Atheistic——Mere Hypothesis, Theories of the Uni- 
verse, Darwin, J. J. Murphy, Owen; Common Doctrine,—Admitted 
Difficulties in the way of the Darwinian Theory ; Sterility of Hybrids; 
Geographical Distribution; Pangenesis. 38. Antiquity of Man; Lake 
Dwellings; Fossil Human Remains; Human Bones found with those of 
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Extinct Animals; Flint Instruments; Races of Men; Ancient Monuments. 
Some of our readers will be interested in Dr. Hodge’s argument on 
the question whether efficacious grace acts immediately : 


It is a no less obvious conclusion that the influence of the Spirit acts immediately on the 
soul. All effects in the ordinary dealings of God with his creatures are produced through 
the agency of second causes. It is only in miracles and in the work of regeneration that all 
second causes are excluded. When Christ said to the leper “I will; be thou clean,” nothing 
intervened between his volition and the effect. And when he put clay on the eyes of the 
blind man, and bade him wash in the pool of Siloam, there was nothing in the properties of 
the clay or of the water that co-operated in the restoration of his sight. In like manner 
nothing intervenes between the volition of the Spirit and the regeneration of thesoul. Truth 
may accompany or attend the work of the Spirit, but it has no co-operation in the production 
of the effect. It may attend it, as the application of the clay attended the miracle of restor- 
ing sight to the blind man; or as Naaman’s bathing in the Jordan attended the healing of 
his leprosy. It is, however, to be remembered that the word regeneration (or its equivalents) 
is used sometimes in a limited and sometimes in a comprehensive sense. The translation of 
a soul from the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of God’s dear Son, is a great event. 
It involves a varied and comprehensive experience. There is much that usually precedes and 
attends the work of regeneration in the limited sense of the word; and there is much that of — 
necessity and (in the case of adults) immediately succeeds it. In all that thus precedes and 
follows, the truth has an important, in some aspects, an essential part of the work. In most 
cases conviction of the truth and of sin, a sense of shame, of remorse, of sorrow, and of 
anxiety and longing desires after peace and security precede the work of regeneration; 
and faith, joy, love, hope, gratitude, zeal, and other exercises, follow it in a greater or less 
degree. In all these states and acts, in everything in short which falls within the sphere of 
consciousness, the truth acts an essential part. These states and acts are the effects of the 
truth attended by the power or demonstration of the Spirit. But regeneration itself, the 
infusion of a new life into the soul is the immediate work of the Spirit. There is here no 
place for the use of means any more than in the act of creation or in working a miracle. 
Moses’ smiting the rock attended the outflow of the water, but had not the relation of a means 
to an effect. So the truth (in the case of adults) attends the work of regeneration, but is not 
the means by which it is effected. Much preceded and much followed the healing of the man 
with the withered arm; but the restoration of vitality to the limb being an act of divine 
omnipotence was effected without the co-operation of secondary causes. There are two senses 
in which it may be said that we are begotten by the truth. First when the word to beget (or 
regeneration) is meant to include the whole process not the mere act of imparting life, but all 
that is preliminary and consequent to that act. The word “to beget” seems to be used some- 
times in Scripture, and very often in the writings of theologians, in this wide sense. And, 
secondly, when the word by expresses not a co-operating cause or means, but simply an 
attending circumstance. Men see by the light. Without light, vision is impossible. Yet the 
eyes of the blind are not opened by means of the light. In like manner all the states and 
acts of consciousness preceding, or attending, or following regeneration, are by the truth; but 
regeneration itself, or the imparting spiritual life, is by the immediate agency of the Spirit. 


Modern Scepticism. A Course of Lectures, Delivered at the Request of 
the Christian Evidence Society, with an Explanatory Paper by the 
Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph end Co. 1871. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 544. 


These lectures, eleven in number, by divines connected with the lead- 
ing Christian denominations in England, are intended to meet in fair 
argument some of the common phases of unbelief. The tone of the 
writers is candid, fearless, and sympathetic, and the discussions are 
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marked with ability and vigor. The first three lectures deal: with the 
three systems of Materialism, Pantheism, and Positivism. These ante- 
cedent objections to Christianity being disposed of, the difficulties which 
are supposed to arise from the conflict of science with the Scripture are 
considered in lectures on Science and Revelation, and on the Nature and 
Value of the Miraculous Testimony to Christianity ; then we have a lec- 
ture on the Gradual Development of Revelation, (an ambiguous phrase, 
satisfactorily defined by the lecturer) and a very excellent discussion by 
Professor Rawlins on the Alleged Historical Difficulties of the Uld and 
New Testaments, and the Light thrown on them by Modern Discoveries. 
The New Testament receives attention in three lectures, one on Mythical 
Theories of Christianity, by the Rev. Charles Row, author of the work 
entitled Jesus of the Evangelists, one on the Evidential Value of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and one on Christ’s Teaching and Influence on the World. 
The series closes with a discussion of the Completeness and Ade- 
quacy of the Evidences of Christianity. A very interesting Note by 
Bishop Ellicott informs us that the course contemplated three lectures 
not given in this volume,—one on the moral difficulties that have been 
felt in reference to some parts of the Old Testament; one on the gospel 
of John, and one on the additional strength which is brought to the evi- 


dences of Christianity by the convergence of various lines of independent 
testimony. 


The spirit of the work is well presented in a few words in the Explana- 
tory Note: 


If we would reclaim the wandering, or confirm the wavering, it is not by hard words and 
unkindly imputations, but by the expression of that love and gentleness which an apostle re- 
minds us are numbered among the fruits of the Spirit. We must regard ourselves as far as 
possible in their places, endeavor to see as they see, and feel as they feel, and then it may be 
permitted to us to return from our charitable quest, bringing back the friendly wanderers 
with us, and ourselves showing some portion of that holy joy which is felt in heaven and in 
earth when the doubter is led back to belief, and the lost is found. This rightful character- 
istic of all true Christian controversy is not, we believe, anywhere wanting in this volume, 
and we thus, with fullest confidence, commend it to the consideration of all who love the 
truth, and humbly seek it in history, science, and theology. 


The Papal System; from its Origin to the Present Time. An historical 
Sketch of Every Doctrine, Claim and Practice of the Church of Rome. 
By Witiram Catucart, Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Cathcart and Turner, 714Sansom street. 
1872. Octavo, pp. 478. 


This handsome and well printed volume furnishes, in an accessible 
form, trustworthy information in regard to the distinguishing doctrines 
and practices of the Roman Church. Authorities are constantly given, 
and the books which are quoted are so designated that the citations can be 
easily verified. Indeed, in many instances, the original Greek or Latin 
is given in full. Papal Supremacy, the Sacraments, the Celibacy of the 
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Clergy, Papal Infallibility, the Worship of the Saints and Angels, the 
Inquisition, are among the topics discussed. The author has evidently 
given much time and study to the preparation of this very useful work. 


Can we Believe in Miracles? By Grorae Warineron, of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. London: Christian Evidence Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Duodecimo, pp. 220. 


This little work discusses in a clear, pure style the doctrine of the 
Christian miracles. It presents them in their threefold character of 
works, wonders and signs. It very-happily shows that the opponent 
and the defender of Christianity have each at times been guilty of the 
same error in representing miracles as something outside of Christianity, 
and not as belonging to its very essence. The work is not sufficiently 
full and accurate when it treats of the relation of miracles to natural 
law, nor will some of its views of particular Scripture miracles be 
accepted by all. 


Moral Difficulties connected with the Bible. Being the Boyle Lectures 
for 1871. By J. A. Hessry, D.C. L. London: pp. 219. 


Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament. By G. Rawuinson. Lon- 
don: Christian Evidence Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Duodecimo, pp. 216. 


These books, published by the same society, are of much more worth 
than their size indicates. They are books of results,—results which are 
the fruit of laborious research. Hessey and Rawlinson are kings in their 
departments of study. In clear and compact form the toils of years are 
put before us, so that the difficulties mooted and the method for removing 
them are seen at a glance. Pastors can do no better service to the 
troubled ones of their flocks than to place such works in their hands. 

We give a part of the conclusion to which Prof. Rawlinson comes :— 


The historical Books of the Old Testament have now been passed in review before the 
reader, and their matter has been, where it was possible, compared with such profane records 
of the past as are generally considered by critics to be most authentic,—with the monuments 
and hieroglyphics of Egypt, the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia, the 
single extant record of Moab, and the writings of the best ancient historians, such as Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Ctesias, Manetho, Berosus, Abydenus, Menander of Ephesus, 
Nicolas of Damascus,and others. The result seems to be, in the first place, that contradiction 
between the sacred and the profane scarcely occurs, unless it be in chronological statements, 
and that it is even there confined within narrow limits. Ina few places, and a few places 
only, the Scriptural record of time, as contained in the extant Hebrew text, differs from that 
of Assyrian monuments or Egyptian historians. The difference is in general one of no more 
than a few years; and in no case after the time of Solomon (before which the sacred Chrono- 
logy is vague, while profane chronology is uncertain) does it amount to so much as half a 
century. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that such discrepancies as occur in this matter 
are accidental, arising either from different modes of computing time, from the corruption of 
a reading, from the carelessness of an engraver, or from some similar circumstance. In the 
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general outline of human affairs, in the account given of the rise and flourishing periods of 
kingdoms, of their succession one after another, of their duration, their character, their con- 
quests, and the order of their sovereigns, the sacred narrative shows a remarkable agreement 
with the best profane sources, only in a very few places bringing before us personages in a 
position of apparent importance, whom we cannot distinctly identify with known characters 
in profane history. The cases of this kind which still remain as difficulties are two only, 
those of Pul and Darius the Mede. All the other oriental monarchs mentioned by name in 
the course of the narrative are, if we possess the profane history of the period in any detail, 
capable of being recognized in it. The characters of the kings, as drawn in Scripture and by 
profane writers, agree. Their actions are either as such as profane historians record, or such 
as are natural to persons in their position. Above all, there is a minute agreement between 
the Scriptural account of the habits, customs, and ideas of tlie several nations, which the 
course of the narrative brings before us, and the description of them which is obtainable from 
their own monuments and from the best ancient writers. In four instances,—those of Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia,—our knowledge of the condition of the people at the time 
indicated being exact, and copious, if not complete, the comparison may be made in extenso; 
and it is especially in these four instances that the harmony between the sacred and the pro- 
fane is most striking. 


The Training of the Twelve; or, Passages out of the Gospels exhibit- 
ing the Twelve Disciples under Discipline for the Apostleship. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER B. Bruce. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1871. Octavo, pp. 548. 


Few more important questions arise in the study of the New Testa- 
ment than the relation which the apostles hold to Christ on the one 
hand, and to the church on the other. The character of this relation 
determines not only the exegesis of a large part of the gospels, but also 
decides the main points connected with the constitution, government 
and officers of the Christian church. A thorough and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of this great subject would be an invaluable contribution to the 
store of biblical literature. Mr. Bruce's lectures, though possessing 
many excellencies, do not meet the expectations which the title awakens. 
There is much good exposition in the book, many clear ethical state- 
ments, and a vigorous application of Christian truth. But all that is 
said would be just as appropriate if the apostles had been merely twelve 
preachers whom Christ was training for active service. There is no true 
conception of their place in the dispensation. 


Physiology of the Soul and Instinct as distinguished from Materialism. 
With Supplementary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By Martyn Paine, 
M.D., LL.D. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 707. 


The doctrines of the modern materiastic school have generally been 
discussed by theologians. In this volume an eminent physician attacks 
the specious sophistries of the skeptical school on physiological grounds. 
Thoroughly acquainted with the theories he opposes, his examination of 
the theories of the correlation of forces, evolution, etc., is very able and 
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satisfactory. Numerous quotations from Tyndall, Huxley, Carpenter 
and Spencer are given, and the scientific positions of these leaders 
reviewed. The work is a valuable contribution to the current discus- 
sion on science and religion. 


Religious Thought in England, from the Reformation to the end of the 
last Century. A Contribution to the History of Theology. By the 
Rev. Jonn Hunt, M.A. London: Strahan and Co. 1871. 2 vols. 
Octavo, pp. 471, 468. , 


The great movement of theological thought in England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, so far as that movement is manifested 
in the controversies of the times, is given in these two volumes. Bio- 
graphical sketches of the chief leaders of the schools are given, and in 
some cases an extended account of their writings. The plan of the work 
compels to some extent a neglect of spiritual and practical religious 
literature, but we think more prominence ought to have been given to 
the noble names which adorn the period embraced in these volumes. 
Matthew Henry is not mentioned; Owen and Barrow are passed over 
in a very cursory manner; of Bunyan’s writings, only the controversial 
ones are noticed. On the contrary, Wollaston, Shaftesbury, Collins and 
Woolston are fully treated. The history of the controversy on the Sab- 
bath is well done. Mr. Hunt is too much of a partizan to execute his 
task with impartiality, and his judgments are often expressed in a very 
unfair way; but, with all these drawbacks, the book ‘is a valuable one, 
and supplies a lack in our historico-theological literature. 


Fables respecting the Popes of the Middle Ages.’ A contribution to Eccle- 
siastical History. By Joun J. Ian Von Dowuincer. Translated 
with Introduction and Appendices by Alfred Plummer. Rivingtons: 
London. Octavo, pp. 302. 


All students of history, ecclesiastical and general, will welcome this 
volume, one of the results of a course of reading undertaken by Dr. 
Dollinger with a view to a larger work, intended to embrace the history 
of the Papacy. In nine chapters he discusses with great acuteness, im- 
partiality, and learning, the popular stories concerning Pope Joan, Pope 
Cyriacus, Pope Marcellus, Constantine and Sylvester, The Donation of 
Constantine, Liberius and Felix, Anastasius IT and Honorius I, Pope 
Gregory II and the Emperor Leo III, Sylvester II. It is only a part of 
Dr. Dollinger’s purpose to show the apocryphal character of the legends; 
this he does thoroughly, but he renders, if possible, a still more important 
service to the truth. In his analysis he lays bare the foundation of each 
myth and the circumstances which gave it birth. He shows that some 
at least of these fictions had well defined purposes in view, and that 
many of the present Papal claims rest upon these fables. The translator 
asserts that ‘“‘It would not be too much to say that the bulk of what is 
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now claimed or reclaimed by the Roman See, in the way of supremacy, 
infallibility, and temporal dominion is demanded, either directly or in- 
directly, in virtue of documents which have either been forged or falsi- 
fied." Those who study history not so much for its facts and dates, as 
for its principles, who wish to stand at the turning points of the 
world’s course, will find great pleasure in the study of such works as this 
of Dr. Dollinger’s, ‘‘ Lea's Studies in Church History,” etc. The mastery 
of a few such monographs will be of more value to them than the perusal 
of scores of mere chronicles. 


The Book of Moses; or, The Pentatewch in its Authorship, Credibility, 
and Civilization. By Rev. W. Smirx, D.D. 1 vol. London: 
Longmans. Octavo, pp. 577. 


This volume is the first instalment of several volumes promised on the 
same subject. We hope the author may find encouragement to continue 
his labors in this direction. The subject isa vital one. It has to do 
with the truthfulness of Christ, and with the fundamental doctrines on 
which is based the necessity of the mission of Christ, especially in his 
sacrificial work. Whether or not Moses wrote of Christ, whether or not 
Moses recorded the description of man prior to the fall and subsequent 
to the fall, affirming thereby the sacredness of the Sabbath, the sacred- 
ness of the marriage relation, and the headship of man in Adam, are 
questions which, as they are answered affirmatively or negatively, lay 
the corner-stone of the whole scheme of redemption, or leave the build- 
ing erected by Christ and his apostles to fall by its own weight. If the 
Pentateuch was wrought out, as many assert, in the days of Josiah, when 
Hilkiah pretended to find it in the temple, Christ endorsed a lie, and 
his infallibility as a teacher, as well as his purpose to verify in himself 
the sacrificial idea of Jewish ceremonies, are deprived of human confi- 
dence. His followers are blind leaders of the blind. But if Moses can 
justly be sustained as the author of the Pentateuch, its teachings and 
those of the New Testament rest upon an immovable foundation. Our 
author meets the main question at issue, so far as indicated by this volume, 
in a masterly and scholarly manner. He knows the difficulties to be re- 
moved, and he puts himself to the task reverently and exhaustively. He 
gives objectors a fair hearing. He assumes nothing for the sake of carry- 
ing his point. He marches over the field with the confident step of one 
who knows the ground on which he treads. He has evidently been 
there many times before. A Roman Catholic, judging by the dedication 
of his work to his Holiness the Pope, he discusses each topic perfectly 
untrammelled by the traditions of his church, and the authority of his 
church. In fact, as the result of a high-toned, scholarly Roman Catho- 
lic, the volume commends itself to us so much the more emphatically. 
We hail with joy Christian results emanating from such a quarter. And 
we are free to say that, among all the books which the controversies about 
the Pentateuch have begotten, during the last twenty-five years, no one 
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of them so satisfactorily meets the questions at issue, so candidly opposes 
itself to sceptics, and so exhaustively maintains the position that Moses 
and Christ speak from the same divine point of view. 


An Inquiry into the Usage of Baxtitw, and the Nature of Johannic Bap- 
tism, as Exhibited in the Holy Scriptures.» By James W. Date, 
D.D. Philadelphia: Wm. Rutter and Co. Octavo, pp. 420. 


The conclusion of this book is given in the following words :— 


Doctrine of man has taken the place of the teaching of God. A human service has 
usurped the office of a divine ordinance. While grasping in the water after a shadowed sub- 
stance, letting go their hold on the reality, they have both lost the substance and missed the 
shadow, and so find themselves without any baptism. No heathen Greek will recognize a 
dipping as a baptism, and neither John nor any other inspired writer ever taught a dipping 
into water. The aiid has sold its — for a * into the water. 


The theory . ; nek a Mew Version,” but i is an adding unto aul a toking om from 
the word of God which is — destructive to the most — —— of the _ Ghost. 


This enhepey honey tenons its too conliding votaries with: a dipping into wate but, Tam 
truly sorry to say it—with No Baptism. 


The Mass of Rome is not God's sacrifice. THE DIPPING OF THE THEORY IS NoT Gop’s 
Baptism. [The capitals are Dr. Dale’s.] 

We are glad to see this position so unequivocally taken. When this 
platform is as clearly and ‘decidedly occupied by all Pedobaptists, the 
question between us will be greatly simplified, and the controversy will 
be freed from many irrelevant appeals and exhortations. For this rea- 
son the pages at the close of the volume are very welcome; they are 
filled with the testimony of leaders of Pedobaptist thought in different 
denominations that Dr. Dale's “‘ conclusions are irrefragable,” his “ argu- 
ments perfectly conclusive,” his ‘‘conclusions cannot be impugned.” If 
Dr. Dale will bring the Pedobaptist world to adopt his conclusion, and to 
act in accordance with it, he will do us an inestimable service. 


Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, and other Old Testament Char- 
acters from various sources. By Rev. 8. Barina Gounp, M. A. 
New York: Holt and Williams. Duodecimo, pp. 366. 


A book to be read “‘ cwm grano salis,”’ yet full of curious information. 
The author has culled his flowers from a vast field, and is worthy of 
praise for his patient study in it; but traditions and myths, however 
antique, shed very little light upon the pages of the sacred volume. 


A Manual of English Interature: A Text-book for Schools and Colleges. 
By Joun S. Hart, LL. D., Professor of Rhetoric and of the English 
Language and Literature in the College of New Jersey. Philadel- 
phia: Eldredge and Brother. Duodecimo, pp. 636. 


Professor Hart's acquaintance with English literature, and his long 
experience as a teacher, eminently qualify him for the preparation of 
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this manual. It is one of the best of its class well adapted for the double 
purpose of a text-book and a book of reference. It groups the main body 
of writers around some one great author, giving brief biographies and 
criticisms that are well considered and judicious. A good index adds 
to the worth of a volume which will be valuable to students generally. 


Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By Franz Detitzscu, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old and New Testament Exegesis. Translated from the 
German (from the second edition, revised throughout) by the Rev. 
Francis Bolton, B. A., Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testament 
Greek in the University of London. Vol. III. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. Octavo, pp. 420. 


This completes the excellent commentary of Delitzsch, the first two 
volumes of which were noticed and commended in the QUARTERLY for 
October, 1872. Messrs. Scribner, Welford and Armstrong have imported 
a special edition of this work for use in the United States. 


The London Quarterly Review. January, 1872:—l. The Drama 
in England; 2. The Life and Writings of John Hookham Frere; 
3. The Latest Development of Literary Poetry; 4. The Life and Philoso- 
phy of Bishop Berkeley; 5. The Bank of England and the Money 
Market; 6. Forster’s Life of Dickens; 7. A Key to the Narratives 
of the Four Gospels; 8. Sir Henry MHolland’s Recollections; 
9. Marco Polo and Travels in his Footsteps; 10. Primary Education 
in Ireland; 11. The Proletariat on a False Scent. 


The British Quarterly. January, 1872:—1. Lanfrey’s Napoleon I; 
2. Beethoven; 38. An English Interior in theffeventeenth Century; 
4. Catullus and his Translators; 5. Mahomet; 6. The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary ; 7. The Working of the Education Act; 8. Last Words on the 
Ballot Question; 9. Contemporary Literature. 


Edinburgh Review. January, 1872:—1. Yule’s Edition of Marco 
Polo; 2. Lace-making as a Fine Art; 3. Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley; 
4. Tylor on Primitive Culture; 5. Crowe and Cavalcaselle on the His- 
tory of Painting; 6. Railway Oganization in the Late War; 7. Irish 
University Education; 8. Grant’s Central Provinces of India; 9. Mr. 
Browning's Balaustion; 10. The Church, the Land, and the Liberals. 
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CERTAINTY IN RELIGION. 


What can we know? 


EARS ago, travelling in Germany, I fell in with a genial, intelli- 
gent man, a merchant from Leipsic, who, in the most positive 
way, declared his- disbelief in anything he could not touch or see. “I 
believe in this world,” said he, ‘not in the other; I believe in man, not 
in God; I believe in business, not in religion.” I quietly asked him 
how he came to believe so much,—how did he know that what he 
saw and handled was real. He laughed, and after a moment added, 
“T believe because I see. There it is,” pointing to the trees and fields 
by the wayside, “there it is, and that’s enough.” 

It may be said that this man was no thinker, in the proper sense 
of the word, and little importance ought to be attached to his desul- 
tory talk. Very likely; but it will be allowed, we presume, that the 
“Association of Naturalists,” founded in Germany nearly half a cen- 
tury ago by the famous Oken, is composed of practiced thinkers. 
Well, their annual meeting was held last autumn at Rostock. The 
opening address was delivered by Professor Rudolph Virchow, who 
stands in the first rank of physical investigators. His subject was, 
“The Mission of Physical Science,” which he made to be not merely 
the advancement of the race in the knowledge of nature and of man, 


but the extermination of all divine conceptions and usages. He made 
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a violent attack upon religion as such, and especially upon those 
fundamental ideas which underlie the whole subject, and make any 
kind of worship possible. It contained, in fact, a special plea for 
materialism, denying al! belief in the soul or God. The address was 
received, it is said, “with great and general applause,’—grosser all- 
gemeiner Beifall der Versammlung. As a specimen of its spirit and 
style, the following is translated from Berliner Klinischer, Wochen- 
scrift, Oct. 23, 1871: 


When a man says, I am of opinion that a personal soul exists, that it 
is separable from the body, that it uses the body for a time, but has no 
absolute need of it for its own existence; my friends, when a man says 
this, there is no use in reasoning with him; for there is no possibility of 
coming to an agreement. When I examine what is composed under the 
idea of a soul, I encounter a number of organic activities, which are con- 
fined to definite regions and organs clearly localized. Now it is impossi- 
ble that the power goes elsewhere and the organ remains, for these 
activities are absolutely connected with the organs and cannot be found 
or shown to be where the organs are not. 


Of course he reasons in precisely the same way respecting the 
universe, which contains just so much force, or so many forces, from 
which all idea of a personal God, or of a supreme intelligent will, 
must be eliminated. 

It is well known that some of the most advanced positivists, par- 
ticularly the materialists and cerebralists, take pretty much the same 
ground as Virchow. Some of them in England or in this country 
might decline to go so far; but ail agree in rejecting all ideas beyond 
the relative and the phenomenal. Even those who admit the possi- 
bility of a religion consisting of wonder, reverence, and submission, 
deny everything like positive knowledge of God, of the soul, and 
immortality. Persons may have an opinion or a longing upon such 
subjects, but can reach no certainty. Knowledge is of the forms 
and forces of nature, that is all. Everything beyond is presumptuous 
guesswork. 

And what is singular, some idealists, from an entirely different, 
nay opposite, point of view, have spoken in the same way. Even 
Christian writers, like Mansell and some others, lost in metaphysical 
abstractions, have admitted that all beyond the relative and the con- 
ditioned is absolutely incognizable by the human intellect. It may 
be a matter of faith, but never of reason, or of knowledge. Nay, 
even among the poets, we find as a sort of reflection of scientific 
thought, or possibly of philosophic doubt, the same singular aberration. 
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Tennyson, for example, at heart a true believer as well as a 
great poet, declares that the things of religion cannot be known or 
proved. Reverently and tenderly, in terms of exquisite beauty, he 
recognizes “the Son of God, immortal Love,” but not as known. 


We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see’ — 


as if faith (‘a beam in darkness’) were a mere subjective state, with 
nothing corresponding to it in the way of knowledge or certainty. 
Tennyson on reflection, I doubt not, would modify this unguarded 
expression, which nas an air of plausibility, by admitting that the 
things of faith may be as certain as the things of sense. For, after 
all, what evidence have we that the things of sense or of the visible 
world are real, except that supplied by natural faith, or the intuitive 
conviction which we have respecting them? The senses are organs 
or vehicles of sight, hearing, touch, and so on, mere inlets of that 
which the perceptive power recognizes, first as internal sensation, and 
secondly as external fact, and cannot, therefore, of themselves, give 
us any assurance of reality. Even Dr. Huxley, with his dashing but 
dangerous audacity (Lay Sermons, Descartes) insists that we can 
know only the facts of consciousness, that the senses receive as much 
as they give, that they deceive us as to color, form, number, and so 
forth, and that all we can probably know even of the external world 


1 In justice to Tennyson we ought to say, that in metaphysics and theology he is unques- 
tionably an idealist. If by knowledge is meant simply the science of ‘‘ the seen,” and nothing 
more, his distinction may be admitted; but in view of his actual belief, it must be concluded 
that he is speaking ironically when he dignifies this with the exclusive name of knowledge, 
and his occult purpose must be to throw contempt upon the whole thing. Otherwise it is 
simply an abuse of language. The whole passage, however, is so tender and earnest that he 
must have sharp eyes who can discover in it the slightest tincture of irony. After all, this 
must have been the opinion of a thoughtful student of his poetry who says in the Worth 
British Review, 1871,‘ The scepticism [of ‘In Memoriam”’], if any, is only that which is found 
in the religious writings of all those men who, to enhance the greater certainty, treat the 
lesser as none at all, who because the next world is so true, resolve that this shall be only a 
dream, and so because they throw doubt upon that which 1s seen and known, are scarcely 
credited when they explain that they do so only to magnify the undoubt/julness of that which 
ts invisible and unknown.” So the conclusion of the whole poem is given to be the acquisition 
of the 

—“ faith that comes of self-control 
The truths which never can be proved 
Until we close with all we love 

And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 


We insist, however, and such is the purpose of our entire paper, that Christ and Chris- 
tianity, the “invisible things of God” and the soul can be known, and if so, proved, though not 
mechanically and mathematically, as in the case of visible things. And the failure to make 
this distinction is the source of all sorts of contradictions and obscurities upon this subject. 
Knowledge is knowledge, whatever its form or its substance. 
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is force. “The entire play of the scientific intellect,” says Tyndall 
(Fragments of Science, p. 74), “is confined to the combination and 
resolution of the ideas of matter and force;” but what those ideas 
really represent, he does not attempt to say. Tyndall declares that 
he has no theory even of magnetism, that is, he knows not what it 
really is. It is correlated with light, heat, and motion; but does he 
know what at bottom these are? He has splendidly illustrated the 
laws of light. After all, what is light? “A mode of motion,” “ the 
undulations of an ethereal medium.” But what causes the motion,— 
what propagates the undulations? “The chemical and magnetic 
action of the sun.” Very good. But what causes the action of the 
sun? What in this case is action or reaction? ‘The polar play of 
the molecules.” And what, I pray, is that? Isit force? “ Yes, 
force persistent.” And what again is force? Is it power? And if, 
so, what is power, as an ultimate idea? 

No one can tell, replies Herbert Spencer ; for all beyond phenomena 
and their relations is inconceivable and unknowable. Hence Huxley 
declares that all religion, with anything like a scientific basis, must 
be “‘a worship of the unknown,” and that “mainly” of the silent 
kind.” Spencer, and his followers, are compelled to postulate the 
existence of this unknown and ineffable, not simply as a negative, 
but as a positive idea, both finite and infinite, and discuss it in a way 
strangely metaphysical for those who deny the very possibility of 
metaphysics, or the science of the metaphenomenal. It is instructive, 
however, to note that they have just as much difficulty with matter 
as with spirit. The moment the question of absolute reality comes 
up, they puzzle themselves over the simplest things; and all they 
claim to know positively is not the nowmenon, but the phenomenon 
in space and time. Hence in one of his most ingenious passages in 
the First Principles, pp. 56, 57,1 Spencer demonstrates to his own 
satisfaction that motion, simple as we deem it, is the profoundest 
contradiction, and utterly incomprehensible! Well, then, what is the 
phenomenon? Is it appearance or reality? If appearance or the 
mere manifestation of an “unknown somewhat,” upon what does it 
rest, so far as we are personally concerned? ‘“ Upon experience,” we 
presume, will be the reply. What then is experience, and what the 
cognizance of the phenomenal about which we prate so knowingly ? 
And how, above all, is a science of the phenomenal to be validated to 
the human soul? Is matter, is mind to be known simply as uniform 
similitudes and sequences in space and time,—and what is all science 
good for if it has no permanent spiritual basis ? 

1 Editon of 1864. 
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Owen, profound and accurate in his own department of investiga- 
tion, declares positively respecting both mind and matter that all we 
can know of them is that they are “centres of force,” the one being 
internai, the other external. Some one has spoken of matter as 
“frozen force ;” and even Bain, the most material of the logicians, is 
inclined to resolve it into “mere points of resistance.” Boscovich 
has said that it is “known to us only as localized points of attraction 
and repulsion.” Stuart Mill dares not go further than to speak of it 
as ‘a permanent possibility of sensations ;” while mind itself he makes 
“a series of feelings,” and what is most marvellous, “a series of feel- 
ings aware of itself!”? 


Against a stone you strike your toe; 
You feel ’tis sore, it makes a clatter; 
But what you feel is all you know 
Of toe or stone, or mind or matter. 


Successive feelings on us seize, 

As thick as falling hailstones patter; 
The chance of some return of these 

Is all we know of mind and matter.? 


In this way matter itself, of which the positivist philosopher makes 
so much account, begins to vanish from the view of some of our 
advanced scientific thinkers. On the other hand, mind is reduced 
by some recent writers in physiology to simple cerebration, and 
thence all but identified with matter. Consciousness, if not really 
denied, is represented as if it were “one set of brain-fibres dancing a 
mazy antistrophe to similar fibres in a corresponding brain-lobe.’’ 
Matter and spirit are confounded; and if both do not disappear 
altogether, it will be owing to the fact that a little common-sense, 
which springs from the common consciousness, is yet left among us. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, in his interesting and sparkling 
little work entitled ‘Mechanism in Thought and Morals,” indicates 
certain organic and mechanical conditions of thought, consequently 
of knowledge, and ascribes much of what passes for unconscious 
thinking, dreaming, and so forth, to the automatic action of the 
brain, after all pleads for the existence of the will as a separate 
personal power, capable of controlling both thought and action, and 
thus recognizes the great fact of human personality and responsibility. 


1 Mill’s Examination of Hamilton, p. 198; also pp. 205, 206. See especially chapter xi. 

2 Lord Neaves (?) ia Blackwood’s Magazine. 

3 Dr. Noah Porter's “Sciences of Nature versus the Science of Man,” which we commend 
to our readers, 
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His view, somewhat limited, and perhaps empirical, as some may 
deem it, leaving out of account a multitude of facts in regard to both 
mind and morals, suggests a boundless field of thought respecting 
nature and man. It also indicates what we conceive to be the true 
key-note to the solution of the great question touching the relations 
of the human soul to both matter and spirit, so far at least as appre- 
hensive knowledge is concerned.’ The present organic or mechanical 
conditions of thought are one thing. Thought-itself is another; and 
thought based upon will, or associated with will as the very centre 
of our being, is spiritual and free. Thought opens thus into two 
worlds set over against each other, yet intimately conjoined, the 
world of mind and the world of matter, with their wondrous corre- 
spondence and interplay, and suggests the great question whether 
the one may not be the essence and the other the form or instrument 
of the thinking spirit, human and divine, and if so, whether all 
things, spiritual as well as natural, may not be known by man, at 
least in their essential and practical relations; for if the mind of God 
be the origin and archetype of the mind of man, and nature or organ- 
ized matter a divine language or mode of expression (manifestation 
the philosophers would call it), which man after God may spell out and 
read as ordinary or as scientific thought, using the same language as 
we really find he does in an ideal symbolic way, what hinders that, 
under the teaching of God, or a great mental or spiritual illumination, 
he may not attain the secret of the universe, and “know even as he 
is known?” All language is bedded in nature. It is first material, 
then figurative and spiritual, springing up from its dark root and 
stem like a fiower in the summer air, becoming more and more 
ethereal, more and more spiritual; so that there may be such a 
thing as 
The gospel of the stars, great nature’s holy writ, 


prefiguring and preintimating that “better gospel,” the Word in- 
carnate, “who loved us and gave himself for us.” 

In a finite, apprehensive way, then, in part through insight and 
“induction,” which as Tyndall acknowledges is “a kind of inspiration” 
by which we rise from the known to the unknown, and especially 
through the impulse and inspiration of the Holy One, who certainly 
can reach man in this way, he may know God, and knowing God, 
“know the things that are freely given us of God.” This, at any rate 
in the direction of religion, is the teaching of the Scriptures. “Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and know all things.” 


1 We distinguish between apprehensive and comprehensive knowledge. 
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But the mere natural or mechanical philosophers of this world, 
however useful they may be in their special sphere of investigation, 
limited as it is by space and time, seem incapable of transcending 
the senses or the simple phenomena of nature, which are the mere 
letter of that wondrous book. They see nothing, they know nothing, 
beyond the visible diurnal sphere. Thought itself is materialized, 
and so weighted in this way that it drags along the earth and sea, 
never taking wing, and losing itself in the infinite glory beyond all 
suns and stars. 


How do we know? 


But the inquiry recurs, How do we know; and how especially do 
we certify what we know to our own minds? How do plain, common- 
sense people, and even philosophers, rely upon the testimony of nature 
or the testimony of consciousness, or the testimony of honest and 
competent witnesses? Why do we hold, why does the materialist 
himself hold, that there is such a thing as matter or body, or an 
external world, a centre of force, a law of nature, a plan or a purpose 
in the universe, and all that ineffable charm of hope and expectation 
which springs from this source? Why does he with such confidence 
say I, you, he, it, feeling that these at bottom have a substantial 
existence? He can simply say so it is, such is my constitution, such 
is the nature of things; that is to say, he refers, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, to certain fundamental convictions or axioms of 
thought, to most persons inarticulate, but imbedded in the very 
nature and constitution of man, intuitions or primary truths, what- 
ever they may be called, which give no account of themselves except 
by their presence and action in the human soul. If he cannot even 
name these, he feels their influence, and thinks in the categories of 
time and of space, of cause and effect, of substance and quality, and 
so on; and if you press him with objections, he will simply go on to 
say, if indeed he can say anything to the purpose, No matter, I can- 
not believe otherwise; I must assume something as existing, —myself, 
others, the external world of sense, the internal world of mind or 
thought. “I think,” said Descartes, “therefore I am.” The “I 
think” involves, of course, the “I am"; nay, the J involves both. 
More than this, the J involves the idea or fact of personality, of 
separate conscious existence; involves, therefore, the whole world of 
matter, the whole world of mind, at least as centres of power, or 
as a universe of thought, of extension and resistance. Does it not 
involve also the idea or fact of will, volitional and productive ? 

Given then thought and will, force and extension, we have soul, 
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we have body, we have spirit and matter, or if the expression is pre- 
ferred, spirit and form; and that is all we need for the universe, all 
we need as a basis or a beginning for the highest philosophy, for the 
deepest religion; for we have the ideas not only of force, spiritual 
and material, but of cause, of conscious intelligence, of individual 
existence, of reciprocal action, of order and plan, of possession and 
hope, of universal law, and therefore of universal providence. 

Add to these the conception or fact that some things are right and 
others wrong, that some things ought to be felt and done, and others 
ought not to be felt and done, and we have, by constitutional law, 
that is to say by intuition or faith, or what Sir William Hamilton 
would call “the incomprehensible beliefs of the human soul,” the idea 
not only of order, but of righteousness and obligation. If you ask 
why you or I ought to do right and not wrong, all that can be said 
is that we are so constituted, nay, that the universe is so constituted. 


For right is right, as God is God; 
And right the day must win. 


Thus it is seen that all knowledge, even the simplest and most 
certain, rests ultimately upon faith, or the necessary beliefs of the 
human soul. It is taken on trust by an instinct, more properly an 
intuition. It is seen to be so and so just as God sees it; in other 
words, just as the thing really is. If any one objects to this special 
use of the word faith, and would prefer the term reason, or any other 
term deemed more precise, we have no objection; for this kind of 
faith or ultimate conviction is the very highest reason, and has the 
two special qualities of clear vision and trust, both of which are 
elements of reason and faith in their highest exercise.’ 

Hence it results that the knowledge of faith, so far as certainty is 
concerned, differs in nothing from other knowledge which comes to 
us, as is generally supposed, from observation or the senses; for there 
can be no knowledge without thought, no thought without mind (call 
it a centre of force or aught else), and no mind without conscious re- 
flection; nor can there be any right or wrong without will, and no 
will without mind or soul, or a centre of force, conscious and active, 
that is to say, personal, that is to say, spiritual and free. 

And if there be finite centres of force in a vast all-comprehending 
universe, including intelligence and will, must there not be an infinite 
centre of force, spiritual and free? 

All these, however, are matters of faith, and must be; but they are 


1If instead of a popular essay I were writing a treatise on reason or logic, I should feel 
myself obliged to justify all these statements by the science of induction. 
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also matters of knowledge, clear and positive; so that we insist that 
knowledge is not merely of “things we see,” but of things we do not 
see, thought, mind, power, cause, will, design, conscience, religion, God. 


Insight, or Internal Vision. 


We thus distinguish between faith internal and vision external, 
meaning by these the faith of the soul and the vision of the eye; but 
faith has a vision of its own. In its natural form, to say nothing of 
its supernatural, it is itself an insight as well as a trust. We may 
speak therefore of internal vision, as contrasted with external vision. 
Still, the realm of matter as seen through the natural eye is actually 
seen by the soul; and the vision of the senses in the last analysis 
is internal, or what we call spiritual. It is nothing unnatural or 
irrational, therefore, to claim a yet higher and wider vision of the 
thinking spirit. Its intuition or insight in this case is a direct 
spiritual perception or insight, as distinct and well defined as the 
bodily, that is external vision or “outsight”; and thus we are capable 
of discerning in this deeper sense not only the sign but the thing 
signified; not only the external form or phenomenon, but the internal 
force, being, or reality. By this we know that we exist, that others 
exist, and that there are such things as power, space, time, being, 
cause, conscience, beauty, virtue, religion, “life and immortality.” 

In this way, what is seen internally or intuitively is known to be. 
All other things, those of appearance or the external world, natural 
science, art, as we call them, may be inferences, or merely supposed 
to be; for what we really know is consciousness, and the things re- 
vealed to that consciousness in the inner sphere. Knowledge there- 
fore is especially of the things which the ordinary or external eye 
does not see; for these alone endure. Appearance, color, hardness, 
softness, warmth, cold, clouds, rainbows, waves, flowers, external 
shapes and organizations, are forever changing or passing away. 
Spirit, power, virtue, goodness, love, God, endure. ‘While we look 
not at things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; 
for the things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” 


Knowledge through Testimony or Revelation. 


Here we raise the important inquiry, whether true or certain 
knowledge does not always come to us through testimony or revela- 
tion, internal or external, the acceptance of which, even in what is 
called science, is always a matter of faith. 
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For how do we know the external world, even in the ordinary and 
imperfect use of the term know, except through the testimony of the 
senses, or what we call nature, which Mr. Mill speaks of as “as a 
simple possibility of sensation?” And is not this a sort of natural 
revelation or testimony of nature through the senses? The mind, 
the spiritual organ or centre of force, as the physiologists call it, 
perceives, or, if the word is preferred, receives the impression which 
becomes the sensation, as we say, caused by nature, or that which is 
external to it; and this we call the testimony of nature, or the testi- 
mony of the senses, which is the same thing. 

Now why do we believe or receive this testimony? Why do we 
say with certainty that such and such a thing exists, even as a 
phenomenon, —earth, sea, mountain, star, man, and so on? Why 
do we say that there are beings beside ourselves, except by faith, or 
simply because we are so constituted that we cannot believe other- 
wise? And why is it that all the speculations in the world will not 
dispossess us of the conviction that these things at bottom are real? 

To be sure, by reflection, by experiment, and otherwise, we sift or 
try the testimony; for we find that mind gives as well as takes, and 
things do not always appear what they really are. After all, we 
attain our knowledge of the external world, call it certain or un- 
certain, only in this original way; and all science, however material’ 
or positive it may be, rests upon this foundation. We know because 
we are knowing beings; and that’s an end of it, and must be with 
Comte, Darwin, Virchow, Huxley, and all the rest. 

Knowledge, then, of the external world is attained by natural 
revelation or testimony, and ultimately rests upon faith, the assumed 
integrity of the human mind, or of the God who made it. If we can- 
not rely upon that we can rely upon nothing, and can know nothing. 
The reality within, in this divine original way, corresponds to the 
reality without. Man is real. The universe without him is real. 

In the same way we know ourselves. It is the testimony or the 
revelation of the consciousness. Thus we know our personality, the 
fact of the J, or the individual human soul. Thus we know our will, 
the power of volition or choice. Thus we know our thought, our 
reason, our affection, and responsibility. Thus also we know cause 
and effect, subject and object, mind and matter, noumenon and phe- 
nomenon, the thinker and his word, the right and the wrong. In 
the same way we recognize the idea of the finite spirit; and if of the 
finite, why not of the supreme, infinite Spirit? He is within as well 
as without, that is to say, he is “all and in all”; for the existence 
of the external or of the internal universe is inconceivable without a 
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spiritual cause, or absolute centre of order and power. “In Him we 
live and move and have our being,” as the Greek poets Arates and 
Euripides, as well as St. Paul, plainly taught. We cannot adequately 
comprehend either the finite spirit or the infinite Spirit; but we can 
apprehend them, that is, discern them by an intuition or an act of the 
highest reason; hence so far forth we can Enow them.’ For the same 
reason we know our fellow men. They testify of their existence, 
their capacities and claims, their hopes and their fears. Soul re- 
sponds to soul. 

All history is such a revelation ; for all history rests upon testimony. 
It is the same with science, in the technical sense, the greater part 
of which comes to most of us, not so much through the direct testi- 


1 These are imperfect terms, we are aware, as in fact all words are when used to express 
the highest spiritual things. They are often mere symbols, nay, mere approximate suggestions 
or hints; never, as in mathematics and some departments of physical science, exact quantita- 
tive or even qualitative signs. One has therefore to be on his guard against the peculiar and 
sometimes variant and even contradictory use of certain words by metaphysicians, or, as 
some of them now-a days prefer to be called, philosophers. Thus, if you concede Sir William 
Hamilton’s or Mr. Herbert Spencer's use and definition of the terms know, knowable, com- 
prehend, comprehensible, absolute, infinite, relative, and so on, you will soon be caught in a 
logical trap. For example, Sir William says, in a decisive way, ‘To think is to condition.” 
Well, then, all things or beings spoken of as unconditioned, notably the First Cause the in- 
finite, absolute God, is unthinkable, consequently unknown and unknowable; and yet, as Sir 
William himself asserts, God is real to faith. To comprehend is also to classify, and so to 
condition. The comprehensible is included or comprehended in something else. God, then, 
as unclassified, uncomprehended, and infinite, is of course incomprehensible. So are all first 
truths, all primary axioms of thought, all ultimate facts or laws, they are all really incom- 
prehensible. Indeed, Sir William makes incomprehensibility one of the marks of our axiom- 
atic convictions or primary truths; but we know these after all. We certainly’ apprehend 
them, and cannot reason withont them. The only way to escape the logical consequences 
of such use of words, then, is to explain their meaning, or possibly deny their propriety alto- 
gether. Thus, ‘to think” is not “to condition,” but simply to think under the conditions 
supplied by our mental constitution. How absurd to talk of “conditioning” either finite or 
infinite being. 

Mr. Spencer, accepting Sir William Hamilton’s and Mr. Mansell’s definitions of absolute 
and infinite, absolute transcending all limits, infinite including all limits (absolute contra- 
dictions in the very terms), gives us some marvellous. I was going to say magnificent, specimens 
of logical legerdemain, and comes to the sage conclusion that all knowledge is relative. It is 
not only evolved, but evolved as a simple relative; consequently the infinite and absolute, 
in fact all beyond the forces and phenomena of the finite universe, is unknown and unknow- 
able, in which case theology is impossible, creation itself, revelation, inspiration, all divine 
communication is inconceivable, and in fact impossible. It is a passing into the relative and 
the conditional, which the absolute as such cannot do; so in this wondrous word-play we 
lose our soul, our Saviour, our Bible, and our God. We can neither reach God, nor can God 
reach us ! ‘ 

And what is the remedy for all this but a better use of words or an utter repudiation 
of all such logical abstractions and absurdities. Without God the universe is a dream, and 
man is the dream of a dream; but, hlessed be God. we can think, we can see, we can believe, 
we can know; and passing all mechanic bounds, all physical relations, all psychological 
limitations, we can “know God” and be “known of God" in the profounder relations of 
fellowship and love. 
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mony of nature, or of our individual soul, in the way of observation 
and experiment, but through the testimony or teaching of others, the 
apostles of nature to whom she reveals her secrets,—Kepler, Newton, 
Cuvier, Dalton, Taraday, La Verrier, Herschel, Owen, Agassiz, Grove, 
Kirchhoff, and others. Even the experts and discoverers only put 
themselves, by means of closer observation and experiment, and above 
all, what for the want of a better word we may call the inductive 
faculty, as often the inspiration of genius as any mere dialectic pro- 
cess, in a better attitude to receive the testimony of nature. In the 
last analysis they must rely upon the integrity of their own minds as 
well as the integrity of nature, revealing her secrets to confiding souls. 

Upon the same basis rests our entire domestic, social, and political 
life. Faith holds society together. Science may give the details 
and the methods, but faith is the sanction of the whole. It is the 
grand substratum of government and law. 

Lastly, by testimony we know God and his will. He reveals him- 
self to us and in us. In our very nature and constitution, in the 
profound intuitions of the human soul, in the discoveries of conscience, 
in our very conceptions of order, of unity and harmony, and especially 
in those of right, government and law, he makes himself known. 
The finite spirit is ever incomplete without the infinite Spirit. Con- 
stitutionally we are religious beings. We need God, “ we cry out for 
God, yea for the living God.” And he reveals himself to us in all 
things, not the metaphysical, absolute, unconditioned and unrelated, 
“unknowable and unknown,” but as the supreme, eternal One, Father 
of our spirits, and God of our life. We may therefore be as sure of 
his existence as of our own, or that of the external universe. Soul, 
spirit, will, morality, religion, all are as real as nature and man. 

Indeed this may be called God’s original and universal revelation, 
obscure perhaps at first, and only partially discovered in certain 
“dark places,” or in certain darker minds, but shining more and more 
unto the perfect day. It gathers to itself all the resources of nature 
and art, and, to use the fine expression of Robert Hall, ‘sits enthroned 
upon the riches of the universe.” 

In addition to this He has given us a special external revelation and 
testimony through inspired and holy men, who spoke and wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. That is to say, God himself 
was in them as light supernal; so that they were “‘seers,” “pro- 
phets,” and “evangelists,” who made known “the true God and the 
eternal life.” This revelation, of course, is recorded, and so comes to 
us in the language of men which, in some sense, is also the language 
of God; just as nature, from which as a basis it is derived, is itself a 
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language throbbing through and through with energy and thought. 
Some, indeed, have thoughtlessly spoken of this in a disparaging 
way as the religion of the book, and have intimated that such a 
religion must be utterly formal and dead, without. plastic energy and 
life. We admit, indeed, that this character may attach to the mere 
letter, severed from the spirit. But let any one bring to that holy 
book a soul alive to God, and he will find there, as in a living body, 
the inner soul of light and love. The very fixedness of the book, or 
the religion of the book, in our view, is one of its highest distinctions ; 
for next to God himself in direct communication with the inspired 
human soul, the revelation of the book must be the most certain and 
permanent. Hence we find, as a matter of fact, that “all scripture 
given by inspiration of God is profitable for teaching, for conviction, 
for correction and discipline in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly equipped for all good works.” 

Especially does God reveal himself in Jesus Christ, who is the 
eternal Logos or Word, “ the brightness of the Father's glory, and the 
express image of his person.” 

Here, pre-eminently, we discover the fatherhood of God in his life- 
giving and regenerative power, his supreme goodness, his infinite 
grace and compassion. 

Here also we see God and man in union, the human in the divine, 
the divine in the human. “God is in Christ reconciling,” not only 
forgiving, but reuniting, “the world unto himself.” 

Through this grand medium or mediation, we receive the final 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, “witnessing with our spirit that we 
are the sons of God.” 

Of all these great matters, then, pertaining to “life and godliness ” 
in their essence, that is to say, in their foundation principles, as also 
in their practical applications, we can gain certain knowledge, and so 
find “rest to our souls.” We hold, therefore, that at bottom know- 
ledge and faith are one; in which view we believe, with Shakespeare, 
that “ knowledge is the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” 


Certain Knowledge in Relation to Proof and Conviction. 


The above is a rapid and somewhat popular sketch of what we deem 
to be the truth upon this subject. The generalizations, of course, are 
too rapid for a complete or altogether satisfactory discussion. Let 
us then retrace our steps a little, and inquire especially with reference 
to proof and conviction, what knowledge and especially certain kuow- 
ledge really is. The books, scientific and logical, define knowledge to 
be the certain perception of truth or reality. All science, natural or 
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physical, is a co-ordinated or classified knowledge of the forms and 
forces of the external or material universe, and within certain limits, 
or so far as it goes, it is deemed certain. All spiritual science, 
mental, moral, and religious, is a knowledge of the internal or spiritual 
universe, and that, too, so far as it goes, is also deemed certain. 
Neither can be deemed perfect or complete, for much must necessarily 
be rudimentary and provisional. On this account we speak of it as 
certain only so far as it goes. Both can be tested by ascertained fact 
or law, by testimony, by observation and experiment, the latter in- 
cluding what we call experience. Neither is certain in the deepest 
sense of the word, except as based upon axiomatic truth, which can 
be verified only by reference to the fundamental laws of the human 
soul. This may be designated proof; and hence some writers define 
knowledge to be the certain perception of truth as proved. For ac- 
cording to Whateley and others, the word knowledge strictly employed 
implies three things: truth, proof, and conviction. That is to say, a 
thing is never a matter of true knowledge till perceived to be true or 
real, and then received as such. It may be real, yet not proved to be 
real; and it may be proved to be real, and yet not received as such 
upon the proof presented. Certain knowledge then implies perception, 
proof, conviction. Yet all these resolve themselves into one, the clear 
perception of what is real. The proof consists in finding or in show- 
ing that it cannot be otherwise, or that it rests upon adequate testi- 
mony, whether of consciousness or of observation and experiment 
or of history, or that it is involved in some other truth already known. 

It sometimes happens that the proof is, so to speak, latent, and 
cannot well be stated in words or in ordinary logical forms; that it 
lies in the very constitution of the human soul, as already shown, or in 
the attitude, so to speak, of the observing, thinking mind. Hence 
proof as conveyed from one to another produces its effect by changing 
the mental and sometimes the moral attitude of that other, aiding him 
to see, to think, to reason a little more clearly and candidly ; in short, 
putting him in a position to see what we see, to feel what we feel, to 
believe what we believe. Sometimes all that is necessary is to give such 
a one the simple fact or facts in the case; or if something more formal 
is needed, to call his attention to certain things which he knows and 
concedes as facts or laws, and from these as premises deduce the 
inevitable conclusion. Then again it may be a simple repetition of 
instances, a wider range of observation, a testing by means of experi- 
ment, or, as it is sometimes called in relation to our subjective or 
mental states, experience, which in most cases is the practical proof 
or test. ‘Prove (test) all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
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The final proof or appeal is thus always to the constitution and 
laws of the human soul, or, which is the same thing, to the conceded 
facts or principles in the case; and the reception of that proof is a 
clear perception of these facts and principles, whatever they may be, 
as actually existing. Testimony is the medium of prcof, and testimony, 
whether of nature, of man, or of God, is ever a revelation of the truth. 

It thus appears that logic as such discovers nothing. It assumes 
the facts and principles, and deduces the conclusions. If the facts and 
laws, proximate or ultimate, are real, the inferences may be legitimate, 
not otherwise. The most thoroughly co-ordinated science, in order 
to be true, must rest upon well-attested facts or conceded convictions; 
otherwise it is empirical and false. 

Now whatever exists as revealed may be proved to exist, whether 
that proof appear as a comprehensive statement of facts including 
phenomena and laws, or as a detailed logical and scientific argument. 
The moment it is seen or received by the soul it becomes a part of 
that soul, and exists there as knowledge. Out of the soul it may be 
real, but it is not known to be such. Whenever proved by means of 
its own inherent nature or revealing force, or in any more formal 
way to that soul, it becomes certain knowledge. In this way our 


knowledge of God and religion may be as certain as our knowledge 
of man and his ways. 


Different Kinds and Degrees of Certainty. 


The nature of the certainty, of course, will depend upon the nature 
of the thing. It may be inward or outward, a phenomenon or a 
noumenon, a force or a method; it may be a substance or a relation, 
a being or an attribute; and thus its certainty in some cases may be 
dependent and relative, in other cases independent and absolute. In 
any case all legitimate knowledge is what we call certain, and can be 
acted upon in all matters of practical interest. 

We may discriminate not only in regard to kinds, but also degrees 
of certainty. In mathematics, the certainty is that of demonstration. 
It is always the same, never less or more. In history, it may be 
simply that of the highest probability amounting to certainty. In 
the matter of simple facts, scientific or otherwise, the nature or degree 
of the certainty depends upon the evidence, that of observation, ex- 
periment, testimony, and soon. We may well say, however, that in 
all cases the facts, and above all the principles of a just induction are 
certainties. But corollaries, deductions, doctrines, theories, may be 
more or less certain; and this holds equally in science and religion. 
For example, the facts of geology, so far as known, may be certain; 
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but the doctrine of evolution, or that of the uniformatarian theory, 
so called, especially as understood by some of its teachers, may be an 
unproved hypothesis. Darwin's facts touching species and especially 
varieties, and the marvellous modifications through which they pass, 
may be authentic; but his doctrine of “natural selection,” or “the 
survival of the fittest,” as a theory of the facts may prove, if not false, 
altogether inadequate. I have sometimes suspected that Darwin him- 
self is a little uncertain of it, as he has modified his statement of 
causes several times. The whole seems tentative and provisional. 
His theory of pangenesis, both as to facts and principles, has little 
claim to respect. In the same way the great facts of our holy religion 
are unquestionably true; but the theories of some theologians to ac- 
count for the facts or apply them in a system of theology, may prove 
to be mistaken. It is well, however, to remember that what are 
called the doctrines of Christianity, in many cases are simple histori- 
cal events: the birth, or as it is called the incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
his strange, tragic death, his marvellous self-sacrifice, his divine dis- 
interestedness, his resurrection, his ascension, the descent of the Spirit, 
the marvellous regenerative power in the individual and in society, 
the new life, the reign of God among men, and others of a kindred 
character. 

One thing ought to be distinctly steted here, and evermore remem- 
bered, that the sphere of religion or of Christianity, in many respects, 
must differ from that of the natural or of the physical sciences. In 
modern times, the sphere of physical science has been pretty clearly 
defined by its votaries, and yet they are somewhat liable to transcend 
it; and some of them, by denying the possibility of metaphysics, that 
is, of metaphenomenal science, in distinction from physics or phenome- 
nal science, have themselves become strangely metaphysical and 
dogmatic. Physical science, it ought to be understood, is occupied 
with the various forces, changes, and distributions of matter. Con- 
sequently it has little to do with the higher questions of God and the 
soul. Upon this subject Mr. Tyndall, who forgets himself occasionally 
in his references to theology, religion, prayer, miracles, providence, 
design and so forth, treating them mechanically from the mere natural 
or material point of view, after all is quite explicit in his definition 
and description of his own chosen department of study. Happily, once 
or twice he utterly forgets himself as a mere scientist, and talks of 
inspiration, religion, and so on, as if they were realities as well as 
mysteries, profound and far-reaching. But most of the time he is 
utterly unwilling to leave the finite and measurable. ‘There are two 
things,” he says deliberately (Fragments of Science, p. 75) “which 
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form, so to say, the substance of all scientific thought. The entire 
play of the scientific intellect is confined to the combination and reso- 
lution of the ideas of matter and force.” Again (page 92), “it ought 
to be known and avowed that the physical philosopher, as such, must 
be a pure materialist. His inquiries deal with matter and force, and 
with them alone. The action he has to investigate is necessary action, 
not spontaneous action ; the transformation, not creation of matter and 
force.” The italics are ours. In another place (page 100) he says, 
“the ultimate problem of physics is to reduce matter by analysis to 
its lowest condition of divisibility, and force to its simplest manifesta- 
tions, and then by synthesis to construct from these elements the 
world as it stands.” The sphere of physical science, then, is absolutely 
confined to matter and force, with their attractions and repulsions ; 
and as all these may be determined by measure and weight, the 
method of proof must often be mathematical. In fact, the whole 
external universe, under science, is being reduced to a complex and 
beautiful mechanism, with a certain mysterious power behind it or 
within it which scientists may speculate about, but cannot explain. 
Thus far they can go and no further. ‘“ While I make the largest 
demand for freedom of investigation,” is the testimony of Tyndall 
upon this point (Fragments, p. 92), “while I as a man of science, feel 
a natural pride in scientific achievement . . . if you ask me 
whether science has solved or is likely to solve the problem of the 
universe, I must shake my head in doubt. You remember the first 
Napoleon’s question [here Tyndall passes unconsciously into a higher 
sphere] when the Savans who accompanied him to Egypt discussed in 
his presence the origin of the universe, and solved it to their apparent 
satisfaction, he looked up to the starry heavens and said, ‘It is all 
very well gentlemen; but who made all these?’” That question still 
remains unanswered, and science makes no attempt to answer it. 
Now it may be admitted that all thought and affection, all moral 
qualities and spiritual aspirations even have their analogons in nature, 
and may be represented in physical and symbolic forms. Over 
against thought and will may stand equivalents of brain-power and 
molecular force.' God himself is revealed as power in all the wonders 
of nature, “glassed” in the seas and mirrored in the heavens. But 
the greater things of God, aye, of man also, lie beyond the sphere of 
mathematics. Religion can never be submitted to mechanic measures, 
bottled in Leyden jars, or packed in geometric squares. God indeed 


1 It ought also to be admitted that these throw some interesting light on the action of 
thought and feeling under certain conditions. TFhysiology ought to be studied in connection 
with psychology, and even with moral science. 
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“seometrizes,” as Plato teaches. ‘He weigheth the mountains in scales 
and the hills in a balance,” and even here we may humbly follow in 
his steps; but as he himself is spiritual and free, so has he made the 
soul of man to be spiritual and free. ‘God is a spirit, and they who 
worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth.” Religion is 
a thing of the heart and the conscience, and has its own peculiarities 
of proof and application. 

Christianity, then, cannot be demonstrated on any physical, me- 
chanic, or mathematical grounds; but it can be proved dynamically 
or spiritually; for it is not only a great historic event or series of 
events, but “the power of God unto salvation.” The facts and forces 
of our religion are as obvious in the realm of spirit, that is, of the 
mind, the conscience, and the-affections, as the facts of natural science 
are obvious in the realm of matter, that is, of external form and move- 
ment; and if all well-attested knowledge is certain, whether reduced 
to logical expression or not, then have we certainty in religion as clear 
and demonstrable as in aught else.’ 

The distinction as to kind and method of proof has been clearly 
seen and practically realized in the experience of some of the ablest 
thinkers and the most accurate scientific inquirers,— by Copernicus, 
by Kepler, by Newton, by the Herschels, by Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton, by Sir David Brewster, and though last, not least, by 
Faraday, who was as simply and profoundly Christian as he was 
simply and profoundly scientific. He could adopt the language of 
Newton, who said, “ We account the Scriptures of God the most sub- 
lime philosophy”; yet Faraday declared, in a letter to a lady, that 
in his intercourse with others he kept his science, the mere science 
of matter and its forces, and his religion as ‘two distinct things.” 
But how illogical is Tyndall, while testifying to the beauty and value 
of Faraday’s religion, as securing “awe, reverence, and love,” to say 
that it was simply “hereditary” and “constitutional,” and so “im- 
plied in the eddies of his blood and the tremors of his brain;” as if 
this great and good man had been incapable of choosing his religion 
as the spontaneous act of a regenerate will.? 

Of course we cannot reason with any man who denies the super- 
natural facts of Christianity or his own spiritual constitution. If he 
says, I have no such constitution and no spiritual intuitions whatever; 
if he says, “the divine does not exist, that there is no evidence of God 


1 As yet we have no proper science, that is, a thoroughly wrought, co-ordinated science of 
Christianity; but its faith and principles are sufficiently known to be speken of as knowledge. 

2 Faraday belonged to the Sandemanians, a sect founded by Sandeman, a Scotchman, who 
specially insisted on the necessity of a personal faith, simple and intelligent. 
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anywhere, that the supernatural or miraculous is impossible, and that 
all the experience of good and holy men as competent as himself to 
observe and testify, is worthless, if such an one claim that the physical 
or phenomenal alone is knowable, and that it is impossible to com- 
prehend aught else but form and movement, the eddies of the blood, 
the tremors of the brain, or the eternal shiver of the molecules, then 
all reasoning with him is at an end. You must leave him to God 
and his own conscience, to work out the results of his thinking and 
of his life for himself. Indeed, the mere “natural man” cannot 
receive the things of the Spirit. His soul is too narrow to recognize 
the realities of the higher life. 


The Truths of Christianity positively certain. 


These things being understood, we affirm that the facts, the prin- 
ciples, the personalities of Christianity are positively certain. They 
are real; and they can be proved to be real. Our faith in them is 
the faith of actual knowledge. They are matters not only of testimony 
clear as that of nature or external evidence, but also of experience or 
internal evidence. The revelation is not simply without. It is within. 
The Christ of the gospel is the Christ of the soul. The Christ of 
history is the Christ of the life. Here, as in the universe, God is all 
and in all; yet man is put in his true place, not as an independent 
essence, or an alien, but as a child at home. Once more God and man 
are united. The atonement is real and practical. Father and child 
come together through Jesus Christ in the grand reconciliation of love 
and peace. “I in them, and thou in me.” ‘The gospel therefore is 
from heaven, “ glad tidings of great joy to all people.” Our God is 
real; our salvation is real; for “the kingdom of heaven is within you.” 


Full Assurance of Understanding. 


Hence we can attain what may be styled the full assurance of 
knowledge, or to use its equivalent scriptural expression, “ full 
assurance of understanding”; and this refers not only to the external 
testimony, but to the internal life; for the wnderstanding in this in- 
stance is that of conscious apprehension, or what Lord Bacon calls 
reason, lucerna Dei, “the lamp of God within us.” Thus, according 
to Acts xvii. 31, God has given “assurance to all men” of the final 
judgment, “in that he hath raised Christ from the dead”; and in 
Colossians ii. 2 we have the glorious fact as internally realized by all 
true Christians, “‘ whose hearts are comforted, being knit together in 
love and to all riches of the full asswrance of understanding, to the 
acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of 
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Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
Or to state the matter in our modern phraseology, Christianity is at 
once a great historic institution, of whose reality we are assured, and 
a divine power, inspiring believing souls with the new and blessed life 
of purity and love. 

Now then, as Christians, we are entitled calmly and deliberately to 
say, We know and are sure. Many things are inscrutably mysterious, 
even here; but “we know that our Redeemer liveth.” ‘“ We know 
in whom we have believed.” ‘ We know God”; and if so, we know 
heaven. Time and death are as nothing to us; for God is heaven, 
and God endures. We know that which otherwise would be unknown, 
which transcends all ordinary knowledge, and which even now, the 
simplest of all truths, is yet-the profoundest of all mysteries, and 
known therefore in a practical way only in the deeper experience of 
believing souls; for we are “able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the length and breadth and depth and height, and know the love 
of God which passeth knowledge.” 

Let us not forget, however, that mysterious as this may be in 
some of its relations, just as force, motion, thought, inspiration, are 
mysterious, yet like all these it can be known and certified. “ That 
which we have seen and heard [and felt] we declare unto you.” 
“For truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” 

In fine, we can adopt the words of the apostle John (1 Johr v. 19, 20), 
““We know that we are of God,. . . and we know that the Son of God 
is come, and hath given us an understanding, that we may know him 
that is true [the true One]; and we are in him that is true [the true 
One]. This is the true God and eterna! life.” 


Objections. 


It may be objected that the expressions we have quoted and applied 
as our own could be used only by those who lived in the time of Christ 
and his apostles; by such men, for example, as Peter, James, John, 
Paul, Timothy, or by the primitive disciples generally. In reply to 
this we hold, and are prepared to prove, were it necessary, that Christ 
and Christianity are as real to-day as they ever were. Our adorable 
Saviour not only lived and died, “rose again and revived,” the in- 
carnation of infinite righteousness and love, but he lives now, not 
only as a divine personality in glory, but as a transcendent vital 
power in the heart of humanity. He shines as “the Sun of Right- 
eousness” in the souls of millions, to give them “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God”; inspiring love immortal, as clearly 
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and surely as the common sun lights up the heavens and renews the 
face of the earth. If infidelity shuts its owl-like eyes, as Coleridge 
suggests, crying out, Where is it? the fault is not in the light. The 
sun shines on nevertheless, and myriads rejoice in his life-giving beams. 

If it be further objected that the facts of experience to which we 
have referred as the crowning proof of Christianity are limited only 
to certain persons, or to a certain class, and cannot be received by 
all, or cited in a safe induction, or amount to anything like certain 
knowledge, we reply that they are open to all, and may be enjoyed 
by all. Christianity is for man, as such; that is, for every human 
being. Its gospel is “ glad tidings of great joy,” which we are com- 
manded to proclaim to “every creature.”” None anywhere or in any 
circumstances are excluded, if they will only receive the testimony 
and put themselves in a condition to appreciate its nature and feel 
its power. Moreover, as a matter of fact it has been received and 
practically proved divine in the experience of all classes of men, 
everywhere and at all times. 

It stands in this respect on the same footing with the discoveries 
of science, particularly those of a practical nature. 

We have met persons, not utterly stupid, who questioned some of 
the truths of astronomy. They could not see how the distances of 
the heavenly bodies could be measured, and laughed to scorn the pre- 
tension that their bulk and weight, and above all their constituent 
elements could be given by any one. Here is a man, for example, who 
will not even look through a telescope and judge for himself. Here 
is another who bets ten or twenty pounds sterling that the earth can- 
not be shown to be round, and will not believe it when it is demon- 
strated before his eyes!’ Hundreds,and thousands of course are 
utterly incompetent to form a judgment of such matters on mathe- 
matical grounds. Does not Dr. Newman, confessedly one of the 
finest thinkers of the age, in his “Grammar of Assent,” suggest 
some serious question touching one of the fundamental points of the 
Newtonian system? We have no doubt it appears uncertain to 
multitudes who have had no opportunity or disposition to investigate 
the subject for themselves. 

Many question the truth of geology as at present taught. They 
absolutely refuse the “ testimony of the rocks.” Mr. Hopkins, a well- 
known and able scientific thinker, has endeavored to demonstrate that 


1 This actually occurred in England a few weeks ago. The man who made the bet was a 
well-known sensible English land-owner. 
? His doubt has reference to the law of projectiles. We have not Mr. Newman’s book at 
hand; but any one will readily find the passage, which is curions. 
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the method of reasoning respecting the relative antiquity of the strati- 
fied rocks proceeds upon a mistake. Mr. Lyell and others would say 
that all this is owing to a lack of thorough information, and the right 
mental attitude towards some of the most wonderful discoveries of the 
age. Very likely; but this only illustrates what we are trying to 
convey touching the attitude of certain tolerably well-informed per- 
sons towards the marvellous revelations of Christianity. 

Take a further illustration from the interesting doctrine of ‘The 
Correlation of Forces,” which is throwing such light on the whole 
subject of scientific investigation, and is likely to prove of immense 
practical use. Now there are a good many people who pass for 
intelligent, and are intelligent within certain limits, who have not the 
slightest faith in it, and why? Because it seems to contradict some 
of their cherished preconceptions; besides, they will not take the 
pains to inform themselves upon the subject, which any one might do 
with a simple mechanical and magnetic apparatus. 

Well, such persons are not less unreasonable than the savage king, 
who laughed at the traveller who told him that the rivers in his 
country, at a certain season of the year, were so solidified by cold 
that men and horses could cross them on foot. Ina portion of Africa 
Livingstone informs us that the natives have never seen flowers, and 
who might well therefore affirm that the growth of such wonderful 
things was “‘contrary to all their experience.” 

On the same grounds, and in precisely the same spirit, multitudes 
in Christendom, some of them ignorant enough, in all conscience, and 
others so “ wise” that they know everything but “ the one thing” of 
all others the most momentous, refuse to put themselves in the right 
mental and moral attitude to know Christ and Christianity. 

It seems to us that a few scientists of this class, eminent and well- 
informed as they may be in their own departments, have shown a 
great want of mental breadth and candor in questioning the super- 
natural facts and forces of Christianity, or referring them to the 
domain of legend and myth. True, some Christian writers have 
shown a like narrowness in the direction of scientific discovery. But 
the cure for ail this lies in thorough and candid investigation, in the 
reception of honest and competent testimony, and above all in per- 
sonal experiment on either side where experiment is possible, as it 
certainly is in religion. “For if any man will do the will of my 
Father, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” Many 
scientific men have thus approached the cross of Christ, and found 
“peace in believing.” And we are satisfied that if the others, who 
have taken a doubting or a hostile attitude, would only divest 
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themselves of prejudice, and come to the great question of religion or 
of “the life in God,” as revealed in the Lord Christ, and communicated 
by him to believing souls, with anything like the simplicity, the 
patience, the sustained enthusiasm with which they search the secrets 
of nature, they would soon be “filled with all the fulness of God.” 
Some of their notions and preconceptions on the subject of Christianity, 
gathered from common belief and tradition, might be dissipated; but 
coming closer to the heart of the matter, in its “original sources,” 
they would be able to say, “ Now we know for ourselves that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

True science and true religion, we doubt not, in the end will prove 
to be one. The harmony of nature is but an expression of the deeper 
harmony of spirit. Life boundless and free, love perfect and immortal, 
is the secret of the whole. Thus looking upon nature we shall see, 
and thus “looking unto Jesus” we shall feel that this is the true God 
and eternal life. 

In another paper we hope to discuss the subject of “Certainty in 
Religion,” with special reference to “the full assurance of faith,” as 
well as “the full assurance of hope.” 


RoBert TURNBULL. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 











PALFREY ON RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN THE 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166.) 


Ww: come next to the Antinomian controversy, of which Dr. 

Palfrey says, “compared with the disturbance occasioned by 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s proceedings, that occasioned by Roger Williams 
was superficial and transient;” “it well nigh ended the history of 
New England very near its beginning.” To this topic he gives forty 
of his ample pages. 

Mrs. Hutchinson came over on account of her attachment to the 
ministry of Mr. Cotton. It is allowed by all that she was gifted, 
vivacious, energetic, kind-hearted, and very strong in the doctrines 
of grace; one of those who are more Calvinistic than Calvin himself. 
Mr. Bancroft styles her “the eloquent Mrs. Hutchinson.” Many of 
heradmirers called her the “ Nonesuch.” For two years she held meet- 
ings with the pious women of Boston, to whom she repeated the ser- 
mons of the ministers. She added free comments of her own, and 
seems at length to have become a sort of Pulpit and Theological 
Review of Boston and vicinity. 

Governor Winthrop records that “she brought with her two errors: 
1. That the person of the Holy Ghost resides in a justified person ; 2. 
That sanctification cannot help evidence to us our justification.” Out 
of these errors numerous others grew. 

(280) 
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The ministers of the colony became alarmed. It was found that 
all but five members of the church in Boston agreed with Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. Mr. Wilson, one of the ministers, was against her. The 
Governor, Sir Harry Vane, was her champion. Mr. Cotton, the other 
minister, partly agreed with her and partly disagreed, so that with 
him his brethren were partly satisfied and partly dissatisfied. The 
leading men and women of the colony feared that there would be a 
great discussion and much trouble, and therefore, with one accord, 
they proceeded to discuss and to make the trouble so greatly feared. 
“The town and the country were distracted by these subtilties,” says 
Governor Hutchinson. ‘The matrons of Boston,” says Graham, 
“were transformed into a synod of slanderous praters, and the whole 
colony was inflamed and distracted.” 

A ship sailing for England when this storm was raging, Mr. Cotton 
begged the passengers to tell the friends there that “all the strife 
was about magnifying the grace of God; one party seeking to advance 
the grace of God within us,and the other the grace of God toward us.” 
Mr. Wilson also said that “all the elders and brethren were seeking to 
advance the grace of God in justification ;” and he spoke also of “ the 
need of sanctification,” “so that,” Governor Winthrop records, “none 
could tell where the difference was.” Yet these remarks of the min- 
isters, intended for peace, had the opposite effect. 

The trouble had become as great as it could well be without the 
help of the General Court. They accordingly took up the case, and 
that body was soon as intensely excited in discussing Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s theclogical views, and in pronouncing upon the merits of the 
sermons of the ministers, as were the women of the colony. It was 
resolved, by the advice of the ministers, that the “General Court 
ought to proceed against dangerous errors and heresies without wait- 
ing for the church to act.” Rev. Mr.Wheelwright, brother-in-law of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, was soon under the discipline of the court. Mr. 
Greensmith was fined £40 for expressing his opinion as to the theo- 
logical views of the ministers, and was compelled to acknowledge his 
error in the churches. 

A gleam of common sense here broke in upon the court. It was 
proposed and agreed to call a General Assembly of the churches of 
New England, to set forth a form of doctrine and discipline. This 
Assembly formally condemned “ eighty-two dangerous errors, nine 
unwholesome expressions, and divers perversions of Scripture.” After 
much discussion, Wheelwright dissented from the assembly in only 
five particulars. These were reduced to three, concerning which all 
the ministers but Wheelright agreed. It had been hoped that entire 
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harmony would result from the assembly, but “it fell out other- 
wise.” Among the ninety-one numbered points of doctrine, and the 
divers perversions of Scripture, there were three points concerning 
which Wheelwright could not adopt the phraseology of the General 
Assembly. Therefore, the General Court, resuming the exercise of 
its ecclesiastical functions, did, on the second of November, 1637, de- 
cide that, ‘as two so opposite parties could not continue in the same 
body without apparent hazard of ruin to the whole, it was agreed to 
send away some of the principal,” etc. (Winthrop, I.) Wheelwright, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and several others, were sent away, and about seventy 
Hutchinsonians were disarmed. (Mass. Col. Records, I, 207-212.) 

The “historiographer of New England” gives himself with great 
zeal to the defence of the government. He complains of “unjust 
representations of this case.” He claims that, “on the whole, the 
case was disposed of without undue or needless severity,” and speaks 
of the “substantial rectitude of the course taken to overthrow the 
Hutchinson party.” “It would,” he says, “be an unjust representa- 
tion of the case of Mrs, Hutchinson and her partisans, to allege that 
they were punished for entertaining opinions distasteful to their asso- 
ciates on dark questions of theology.” No, not for entertaining dis- 
tasteful opinions, but for expressing them. “Liberty of thought!” 
exclaimed Archbishop Hughes, “who can forbid that? Liberty 
of speech and action you mean,” and then he proceeded to show why 
the Pope disallowed what we call liberty. What liberty meant in 
the colony in 1637, we see from the work, “ Antinomians and Fam- 
ilists,” in which, speaking of Coggeshall, it is said: “If he had kept 
his judgment to himself [concerning Wheelwright] so as the public 
peace had not been troubled, we should have left him to himself, for 
we do not challenge power over men’s consciences.” Three years 
after this excitement had passed away, the General Court awarded 
twelve shillings to a jury that found Hugh Buet (or Bewet, or 
Burt) guilty of heresy, and ordered that “he bee gone out of our 
iurisdiction on paine of death.” (Mass. Col. Rec., I, 312.) From 
other sources, we learn that his worthiness of banishment or death 
consisted in his believing that he had lived some years without sin, 
and that other Christians might do the same. Poor Buet had a hard 
time of it! In June, 1639, his wife was fined forty shillings for 
cursing and swearing, and he seems to have been called to pay the 
bill, though the court generously relinquished half of it at the next 
quarterly session. They fined his wife for her wickedness, and himself 
for his excessive holiness. Yet the jury said “ his errors are danger- 


” 


ous.” The fathers, no doubt, thought they were saving “their home” 
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again. Such was their idea of liberty and government in their sober 
moments. It is true that Wheelwright, Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 
were accused of “sedition and contempt,” but it consisted in their 
teaching what they thought true on theological dogmas and reli- 
gious experience,—on “ dark questions in theology.” The basis of the 
action of the General Court was, that the court ‘“ ought to deal with 
dangerous errors and heresies.” The question discussed in the church, 
the general assembly, and the court, was sanctification in its rela- 
tion to justification. The particularly exciting point was Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s opinions concerning the opinions of Cotton and Hooker, and 
Governor Vane’s opinion of Hooker, Cotton, and Mrs. Hutchinson. 
The decision to expel was on the ground that “two so opposite par- 
ties could not continue in the same body.” The two parties were 
those who favored Mrs. Hutchinson’s views and those who dissented 
from them. For teaching what was deemed error in regard to re- 
ligious experience, and the relation of the Holy Spirit to the soul, 
several were banished. Others were banished for petitioning that 
Wheelwright’s banishment be revoked, and more than three-score 
were disarmed. In this colony men could not hold heresies and 
guns too. Even the bold Captain Underhill, who had done such gal- 
lant service in the Pequot War, was cashiered, disfranchised, and re- 
ceived the “enlargement” of banishment, for signing the petition 
that Wheelwright’s sentence of banishment be revoked. He was 
the man sent to convey Roger Williams to the ship which was 
to carry him to England. Though he was by no means one of the 
saints “ whose sanctification evidences their justification,” it would 
be interesting to know how far his interview with the family of Wil- 
liams, after he had “ taken to the woods,” opened his eyes to the na- 
ture of religious liberty. 

Palfrey says, that “the dispute introduced by Mrs. Hutchinson, 
threatened immediate anarchy. The only possible issue was for one 
party to maintain itself, and for the other party to be overthrown.” 
Must we believe that of our much eulogized fathers, with Vane, 
Cotton, Dudley, and Winthrop at their head,—that the seventy 
Hutchinsonians would have destroyed Boston and the colony, if not 
banished or pinioned ? “ Anarchy was threatened.” There would have 
been no danger of anarchy if the government had had the true idea 
of freedom. They were themselves responsible for the greater part 
of the excitement. “The fanatics,” says Dr. Palfrey, “used the lan- 
guage of studied and stinging opprobium.” The heat of the contro- 
versy was very largely owing to the fact that the minority must be 
punished. The danger arose as much from their own wrong feelings 
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and actions as from the errors of the minority. A man’s anger or 
jealousy may explain his quarrel, but does not excuse it. The expul- 
sion of the Hutchinson party was a “military necessity” only be- 
cause it was first a theological necessity. 

Danger from the Indians, Palfrey makes an excuse for this rigor- 
ous measure, just as though those who considered themselves under 
a “covenant of grace,” had any less dread of the scalping knife of a 
graceless savage, than those who were under “a covenant of works.” 
A Calvinist will fight an Indian as sturdily as an Arminian, and with 
more confidence that the result will be all right. 

Our author thinks that there is evidence that Winthrop, and the 
men of his day, had in mind ultimate independence of England, and 
that they felt the necessity of ordering affairs so as in every way 
to strengthen the state, but disputes would weaken it. Up to a 
certain degree discussion strengthens a state. ‘ But,” say the fathers, 
“religious error is the most dangerous of all things, and we will not 
tolerate it.” Then, instead of strengthening your free state you 
strangle it at once. 

Dr. Palfrey attempts to make much for the government from the 
expected emigration about this time of a number of influential fami- 
lies from England. To encourage their coming, they must send off 
errorists and have entire peace. The government must decide what 
is error, and have quiet at the expense of true freedom. If the ex- 
pected great ones will be pleased with such a state, let them stay at 
home where they have such a state already. If the Puritans will use 
such means to get such helpers over, then they are men of expedi- 
ency and men of tyranny, worthy of no place among the promoters 
of freedom. After all, such was the turn of events in England, the 
great accession never came. After 1640, there was but little addi- 
tion to the colony by emigration. 

We repudiate this explanation of the action of the General Court 
on the Antinomian controversy. It is not Winthrop’s account, but 
Palfrey’s. The fathers would not thank him for it. Repudiating the 
Rhode Island doctrine, they sent off the Hutchinsonians on the ground 
that they were religiously wrong, and would not be set right by the 
authorities, and that religious error is dangerous to the state. As to 
the expectation of high families, they had one of the best of English 
high ones, Sir Harry Vane, whom they almost worshipped, and whom 
they made Governor on slight acquaintance, though he was but a 
youth; but they soon drove him off by their illiberal spirit, and he 
was ever afterwards more friendly to free Rhode Island than to des- 
potic Massachusetts. These acts were quoted against Massachusetts 
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by the friends of liberty in England. And, in the struggles culmi- 
nating in the Revolution of 1688, they were, to the parties alternating 
in conquest and power, an excuse or precedent for their intolerance 
of other sects. Both the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, when 
in power, said to the Independents, “go away and hide yourselves, 
as Independents make us do in New England.” To that there 
was but one good answer, viz.: “It was wrong and unjustifiable in 
New England.” 

Dr. Palfrey gravely apologizes for the action against the Hutchin- 
son party, by the assertion that the application of the terms and 
phrases, “‘legalist,” and “ under a covenant of works,” was a common 
case of slander; a personal defamation of character. He might as 
well say it was assault and battery. It would be as near the truth, 
for, at the previous election, the parties “ began to lay hands on each 
other.” This discussion had been going on more than two years. 
These phrases were in everybody’s mouth; the people were all classi- 
fying themselves, and others, under these terms, just as men now use 
the terms Calvinist or Arminian, legalist, or Antinomian. Yet Dr. 
Palfrey says, that to call a minister a legalist, was then as much 
slander as it would be in our day to call a man a drunkard or a 
knave. If this were so, it is only an illustration of the want of reli- 
gious freedom in the colony. That is our exact point, that in their 
day the use of religious freedom was a crime. Roger Williams and 
Mrs. Hutchinson, giving their views, and characterizing the views 
of others, committed offences against the state. In a free colony, 
calling a man a “legalist” is no more slander than to say that a man 
who is known to take strong drink is a “rummy,” or that he “ en- 
courages intemperance.” Mrs. Hutchinson was “slanderous” in using 
these terms only in the sense in which she was “seditious,” in being 
in their view a heretic. So Barrowe and Greenwood (Neal’s Puritans, 
I, 526), who wrote against some of the ceremonies of the Church of 
England, were condemned as “having written seditious books and 
pamphlets, tending to the slander of the Queen and Government.” 
Such an argument from a needy lawyer employed to defend magis- 
trates sued for damages from malicious banishment, would not sur- 
prise us; but it is rather small pettifogging for such an author as Dr. 
Palfrey. Winthrop records that, before the action of the General 
Court, it had been agreed “by all the magistrates, except the Gover- 
nor [Vane] and two others, and by all the ministers, except two,” that 
there was “inevitable danger of separation, if these alienations among 
brethren were not speedily terminated,” and the blame of these alien- 
ations and of the consequent separation, they “laid upon the new 
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opinions risen up.” In other words, the expression of unsound 
theology was sedition. 

We are surprised at another point in Dr. Palfrey’s defence of the 
government: 


When two scores of years passed before the occurrence of any serious 
internal dissension in Massachusetts, the substantial wisdom of the course 
now pursu2d, may be deemed to be vindicated by the event. As the 
Pequot war prevented a repetition of Indian hostilities for forty years, 
so the defeat of Mrs. Hutchinson’s party introduced a long term of in- 
ternal tranquility. 


This seems not to be said for satire, but in sweet simplicity. The 
scalps of so many Antinomians were hung in terrorem by the sides 
of the pulpits, over the Governor’s seat, and in the General Court, 
that heretics of all sorts and sizes, either staid away or kept as quiet 
as the Indians that Captain Underhill put to sleep in the Mystic 
Fort. And this peace lasted as long as the Israelites were wander- 
ing in the wilderness. We instinctively turn to our chronological 
tables, to see how many times forty years the Inquisition in Spain, 
and the Pope in Rome, have kept peace in the same way. “ Paris 
is tranquil,” said the usurper, the morning after he had let the repub- 
lican life out of her veins and pinned her pale form with bayonets to 
the ground. ; 

But in saying that all was quiet for forty years, Dr. Palfrey forgets 
other parts of his history. The crisis occasioned by the petition in 
1646, only eight years after, he says was very “alarming.” The ex- 
citement concerning the Quakers, in 1656, nearly rent the state in 
twain. The excitement concerning the Baptists in 1651 and 1656, 
was not inconsiderable. He rather overstates the truth, when he 
says that the method of settling the Hutchinson controversy gave 
forty years freedom from religious discussions. So far as his state- 
ment is true, instead of showing the substantial rectitude and wisdom 
of the course of the government, it shows their folly, and is a lasting 
disgrace to their memory. 

Having concluded his argument, he tries, as in the case of Williams, 
to smooth the matter over by assuring us that the banished could 
easily find pleasant homes elsewhere. ‘The harshest infliction was 
banishment from society in which they would not live in. peace.” 
They did live in peace in the colony several years, and might have 
lived so still, if the authorities had understood that their function was 
to promote peace, instead of uniformity in theological views. He 
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again comforts us by the thought of Hooker and Stone going freely 
off to Connecticut. When we see men wickedly driven off to Siberia 
as though they were criminals, how much relief do we get from the 
fact that others go to Australia of choice to get gold? 

As it was winter when Mrs. Hutchinson was banished, the Court 
graciously confined her in a house in Roxbury, permitting her to see 
her own friends and the elders. ‘And yet,” he might have added, 
in his soothing way, “ Mrs. Hutchinson's involuntary keeping of her- 
self to her house in Roxbury was no hardship. She only did unwill- 
ingly what the contented ladies of the Boston Highlands daily do of 
choice, when, remaining in their elegant apartments, they report 
themselves as ‘not at home’ to any except the pastor and a few 
bosom friends.” 

The case of the Quakers, though not different in principle from 
those already considered, issomewhat differently treated by Dr. Palfrey. 

No sooner did a vessel arrive from Barbadoes, containing Mary 
Fisher and Ann Austin, than the vigilant officers of the ecclesiastical 
quarantine seized them, kept them in jail, and sent them back in the 
vessel which brought them. Special laws were at once passed against 
the “‘accursed sect,” from fines for keeping a Quaker book, to the 
hanging of the Quakers themselves. These laws were proclaimed by 
beat of drum through the streets of Boston. Nicolas Upsall, who was 
one of the first freemen on the ground, was fined and banished for 
speaking against these laws. Another bevy of Quakers came and 
were sent away. Mary Clarke, who felt moved to come from London 
and testify against these doings, was scourged and shipped home. 
The Quakers had as yet done none of the extravagant deeds of a 
later day. The thirty-one persons who were fined, imprisoned, 
whipped, branded, cropped, or put to death by order of the General 
Court, together with many others who suffered similarly by order 
of the county magistrates, and many more still who were banished, 
suffered all these things for no other reason than that they came to 
the Massachusetts Bay, where it was feared that they might do harm 
if allowed to remain. ; 

Against the banishments Dr. Palfrey, of course, has nothing to say, 
since this was the “home” of those who lived here as a body politic; 
but of the physical punishments he speaks with regret. Pleasant as 
winter excursions from Massachusetts to Narraganset Bay may have 
been, he does not like the cropping of the ears of the Quakers. It 
makes his own ears tingle, though he is very careful what he says 
about it. When he stands by the gallows on which the dead Quakers 
hang he speaks out boldly. In an unwonted climax of feeling he 
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exclaims, “This was going too far; the government should have 
paused.” Though his blood seems never very warm, here it is chilled, 
and he shivers. He ventures to think that Winthrop would have 
suggested, if he had been still living, that the government had now 
become so strong that it might have lived without killing the 
Quakers. He goes further. He even quotes approvingly what the 
authorities of Rhode Island had said in reference to the best way 
of contending with these fierce doves and rampant lambs, to the effect 
that if they were let alone severely they would become despondent 
and go away. He actually, marabile auditu, becomes patronizing, 
and says “this was a wise view of the subject”; but lest this should 
unduly exalt the present settlers of the Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, he adds that the Sultan was wiser still when the Quakers 
invaded Turkey, for instead of letting them alone he bowed before 
them as inspired, and showered attentions on them so profusely that 
he soon had the pleasure of bowing them out of his kingdom. Our 
author’s ruling passion returning upon him, he proceeds to take 
Rhode Island down again to the ground. Having allowed that her 
theory for the management of the Quakers was right, he adds, “ But 
it is also to be remembered that the Quakers could find little to do 
in Rhode Island in their vocation as disturbers of order, for in Rhode 
Island there was little order for them to disturb.” The little state 
of the big history is weicome to all the praise she finds on that or 
any other page of Dr. Palfrey. 

While Mr. Bancroft, in his account of this transaction, after saying 
the best things that can be said for the General Court, exclaims, 
“Vain legislation! frivolous apology! the act admits no defence, 
and the actors can plead no other justification than delusion,” “Dr. 
Palfrey seems to think the case not so hopeless. He thinks that 
they supposed their threats of death would answer their purpose; 
thus “they had taken a position from which they could not retire with- 
out humiliation and danger.” What danger? No other danger than 
that which was involved in their humiliation. The danger to the 
state lay in exactly the opposite direction. The law for the hanging 
of the Quakers had passed the General Court by the majority of a 
single vote; and “the resentment against it was wide spread” after 
its first application. Their threats to hang were less an apology for 
the hanging itself than was the general promise of Herod to give 
Herodias whatsoever she asked an apology for his giving that 
particular thing, “John the Baptist’s head in a charger.” They 
deliberately and definitely promised to hang Quakers. Herod had 
no thought of beheading John. Dr. Palfrey is very sure that they 
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were not intending to do what they did. He tells us of two Quakers 
by the name of Southwick, who, as a punishment for absenting 
themselves from church, were condemned to be sold to Virginia or 
Barbadoes for the payment of their fines. A certain shipmaster 
refused to transport them. “But,” he continues, “to me it does not 
seem probable that if the magistrates had been in earnest the refusal 
of one shipmaster would have defeated them.” 

Now for such suggestions as these we do not believe that the 
forefathers would thank him. They would be much better pleased 
with his statement in another connection, that “whatever the rulers 
of New England in those days promised or threatened it was their 
practice to do.” (II, 477.) 

Not once, so far as we remember, does Dr. Palfrey use a strong 
word in condemnation of the General Court. He allows that there 
was “undue severity” on their part; but while he allows us to pity 
the Quakers who were hung, he would have us sympathize more 
deeply with those who were under the necessity of hanging them. 
He never shows that he thought there was wrong or wickedness on 
the part of the government. “It was very unfortunate for both 
parties that in the weaker party idiotic folly was mated with in- 
domitable boldness.” “That is an unequal contest which is waged 
with adventurers who are unembarrassed by the fear of death.” 
This last quoted sentence is the nearest approach to eulogy of these 
Quakers that his pages afford; but he does not mean it for praise of 
them. He says “they were set on being martyrs.” It would seem 
that in his view they took to the gallows to reach fame just as Roger 
Williams “took to the woods” to reach.Narraganset Bay. It never 
occurs to him to say that the fathers were set on being persecutors 
as firmly as these Quakers were set on being persecuted. 

He knows how to characterize legislation in strong terms, as 
when he says that the “ Act of Uniformity,” in Old England, was a 
“monstrous act”; but of hanging Quakers he never gets his eyes 
open further than to see a “sad spectacle,” and to know that the 
government was providing for itself “painful remembrances.” While 
Grahame, the Scottish historian of America, sees in Christison a 
“magnanimous demeanor producing an impression which could not 
be withstood,” Palfrey sees only “Quaker pertinacity” and “still 
greater desperation.” Where we see outraged and frenzied right 
defying cruel despotic wrong, Palfrey sees only a “contest of will,” 
and “the obstinacy of the Quakers pitted against the obstinacy of 
the Puritans.” He says that when the parties reached the gallows 
“magnanimity and pity should have interfered.” Common-sense 
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and common justice should have interfered. These victims had a right 
to be Quakers. Pity should not have been waited for at the gallows. 
Common-sense should have prevented their ever setting out for this 
scaffold with pinioned victims whose only offence was that they would 
speak their mind in regard to religious truth. Pity did interfere. 
She spoke from Rhode Island, she spoke from the minority of the 
General Court, and from multitudes of the people; but the rulers 
would not hear and heed her voice. And now common-sense and 
common justice will not hear the voice of the man who undertakes 
to show that these deeds were anything else than crimes against 
humanity and religion, though conscientiously done in the name of 
religion and the state. The “obstinacy” of the Quakers, and the 
“sad” spectacle of their execution! Is this all that the man who is 
not only giving the facts of New England history, but the philosophy 
of it, has to say of those who strangled Quakers? What should we 
think of the historian who should represent Laud and King James 
as being very “unfortunate” in having “ pertinacious” Puritans and 
nonconformists to deal with, and whom they must threaten with 
death, and then execute their “dead-letter” threatenings under such 
circumstances that the killing is to be regretted but not condemned 
as wicked? 

He says “They should not have been put to death, but it is hard 
to say what should have been done with them.” He seems to have 
forgotten what he said about the wise manner in which they were 
treated in Rhode Island and especially in Turkey. It seems to us 
easy to tell what should have been done with them. If they had 
manifested indecencies, as they afterward did when they had been 
crazed by punishment and the murder of their friends, there would 
have been just occasion for putting them where they put the Baptists 
without just occasion, —in prison. 

With Dr. Palfrey’s manifest relief in not feeling obligated to justify 
the authorities in putting the Quakers to death we feel no sympathy. 
The killing was only more shocking because final and irreparable, 
not more clearly wrong or cruel than many other punishments which 
they inflicted on the same unjustifiable principles. Men and women 
were subsequently, as well as previously, punished for no offence but 
zeal in their dissent from the type of Puritanism then here prevalent. 
We would no sooner apologize for the whipping of a Quaker because 
he is one than for the hanging of him. 

Taking the best view of this case, it is a shocking page in New 
England history. The historian may as well admit at once that it 
necessitates a large abatement of the admiration to which otherwise 
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the rulers of the colony would be entitled when considered in their 
relation to freedom. In the pride of her sanctity and of her politico- 
ecclesiastical power Massachusetts became a fool. In Rhode Island 
the Quakers made but few converts and but little disturbance. There 
was a stormy debate at Newport, and a belligerent book or two, but 
no broken bones. In Massachusetts it seemed that everything would 
be swept away from the Puritan foundation, and therefore the first 
Quaker must be beaten back as the first wave of the all-engulfing 
ocean. While by the appearance of the Quakers Plymouth was a 
little disquieted, Connecticut somewhat agitated, and Rhode Island 
rendered a little more disputatious, if that were possible, the very 
thought of them gave Massachusetts Bay the delirium tremens, and 
their actual coming gave the page of her history a deep bloody stain, 
which all the art of the most admiring descendant or historian can 
never efface. The rules of that day must be included among the 
“Fanatics of the Brand,” or history is falsified. 

That must indeed have been to Massachusetts a dire calamity, a 
grievous delusion, and an outrageous wrong which compels even 
Palfrey to withhold his full justification, and which makes even his 
ready apology sink away into hesitating extenuation. 

In his account of the relation of the Baptists to the government, 
Dr. Palfrey quotes the law of 1644, that if any person should openly 
condemn or oppose infant baptism, or go about secretly to seduce 
others from the approbation or use thereof, or purposely depart the 
congregation at the administration of the ordinance, shall if obstinate 
after conviction be banished. 

This law Dr. Palfrey of course believes that the court had a right 
to pass, since this was the “home” of the forefathers, and they had 
a “right to choose their own associates.” 

In vindication of the character of those who made the law, his 
point is that the law was intended to be a “dead letter.” He quotes 
the declaration of the court in 1646, that “if any differ from us only 
in judgment, and live peaceably among us, without occasioning dis- 
turbance, such shall have no cause to complain.” Now by living 
peaceably they meant not practically opposing the views of baptism 
current in the colony. What else could they mean when the leaving 
of a church to avoid seeing infant baptism was cause of banishment? 
One Painter, of Hingham, was whipped for opposing the baptism of 
his own infant, “not for his opinion,” oh, no, but for expressing his 
opinion! When, in 1649, it was known that in Seekonk thirteen 
or fourteen persons had been baptized (“‘rebaptized”), the Court 
of Massachusetts at once wrote to the Plymouth Colony to attend 
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to that business, and stop that “infection” from spreading further, 
Palfrey illustrates the tolerance of the Bay by the fact that when 
the law under consideration was passed the head of Harvard College 
was an anti-pedobaptist. But how long did he retain his place after 
he openly opposed pedobaptism? Not half a year. According to 
Backus his sermon which so alarmed “matchless Mitchel,” pastor at 
Cambridge, was preached in December, 1653. According to Palfrey 
the court virtually removed him in May, 1654. Chauncey, his suc- 
cessor, was an immersionist in theory, but agreed not to teach his 
views in any way. It was then, as it till lately was in Italy and 
Spain, men might hold, but could not broach unsound opinions on 
religious questions; furthermore, then, as now, no intelligent and 
candid man had doubt that immersion was true baptism. The 
assembly of divines that dissolved in 1648-9 carried the vote in 
favor of sprinkling by a majority of one only. It was therefore 
slight proof of a tolerant spirit in New England that the president 
of the college was allowed to think immersion if he would agree 
never to teach it. Neither Dunster nor Chauncey had any thought 
of separating from the state church. In that case they would at 
once have been put on the way to Narraganset Bay. The fathers 
of 1644 were men too much in earnest to intend any law for a 
dead letter. 

Dr. Palfrey further pleads in behalf of his clients that “the associa- 
tion between anabaptistry and enmity to social order had not yet 
been broken up in the minds of the colonial rulers.” The men of 
1644 in the Bay are represented as men of large intelligence. Mr. 
Cotton, the leading mind of the Bay, then said and wrote that “the 
Baptists of the colony did not hold any of the seditious views held 
by the sect called Anabaptists in Germany.” The Anabaptists were 
by no means all immersionists. Their excesses had ceased a century 
before this time. The forefathers of 1644 opposed Baptist views mainly, 
if not exclusively, because they were in their judgment erroneous. 
When Sir Richard Saltonstall wrote from Holland inquiring of 
Governor Dudley whether Baptists and Seekers would be allowed to 
live with them in New England, the governor answered, “God forbid 
that we should grow so cold in the love of the truth that we should 
tolerate errors.” Mr. Saltonstall wrote to Mr. Cotton that such facts 
as the whipping of the Baptists, in 1651, had laid them [the whippers] 
very low in the hearts of the saints in England. Cotton answered 
that in his view the men had not been unjustly treated. He gives as 
his reason, not the fear of sedition because the Baptists were associated 
with the Anabaptists, but because “men had better pay part of their 
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due to God [t. e. by being forced to the ordinances of the church] 
even if they are hypocrites, than to withhold their due altogether.” 

We have in this connection a notable and almost incredible instance 
of Dr. Palfrey’s determination to take down whatever seems to be 
exalted over against the authorities of the Bay. He has the story 
to tell of Clarke, Crandall, and Holmes on their famous visit to Lynn. 
Mark how he tells it. He brings it up not as an illustration of the 
spirit of Massachusetts in those days, but as incidental to one of the 
chronic struggles of Rhode Island for a charter and a government. 
Clarke and Coddington are rivals in the affairs of Rhode Island. 
Among other differences one was that Coddington was in favor of 
having Rhode Island join the “Colonial Confederacy,” if she could 
get in. Clarke was opposed to that. 

Who was Clarke, and what was his character? Mr. Bancroft 
styles him the “modest and virtuous Clark.” “His enemies in 
Massachusetts respected his blameless character, though they dis- 
liked his principles and his success. His life was a continued scene 
of beneficence. He left a name without a spot.” Grahame, the 
Scottish historian of the United States, having applied to Clarke a 
derogatory epithet, receives from Bancroft a sharp rebuke; and in 
his next edition Grahame characterizes Clarke as “a true patriot and 
excellent man, well deserving the reverence paid him by posterity.” 
Professors Elton and Gammell say of him that “no name in New 
England is of purer fame.” Palfrey says of him that he was “clear- 
headed,” “resolute,” and “influential.” That could be said of Aaron 
Burr. What he was further we are to learn from an interesting 
story which he has to tell about him. 

How shall he get the start of Coddington, his rival, in the regard 
of the Rhode Islanders. Plainly thus. Clarke is a well-educated 
physician, and he is also a minister, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Newport. Baptist sentiments prevail in Rhode Island to 
a considerable extent. Clarke says within himself, All this water- 
power shall come to my mill. Coddington favors Massachusetts; 
but Massachusetts is strongly opposed to Baptist views. If now I 
can go and get myself well whipped in Massachusetts that will excite 
feeling in Rhode Island against Coddington and in my favor. 

Palfrey informs us that Clarke was a man of discernment and 
resolution, and“‘felt no reluctance to expose himself to inconvenience 
for the furtherance of what he accounted a good public object.” 

He suggests, furthermore, that as Clarke and Williams had been ap- 
pointed to go to England and obtain a charter, their object would be 
promoted by a recent case of persecution of Baptists in Massachusetts. 
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Having thus supplied Clarke with two sufficient motives, partly 
personal and partly public, Dr. Palfrey sends him on his way in 
search of a whipping. He says that Clarke took with him two 
companions, “one of whom he could promise himself would be almost 
as unwelcome a visitor as himself,” John Crandall and Obadiah 
Holmes, pastor of the new Baptist church in Seekonk. “Their 
ostensible object.was to visit an aged member of the church in 
Newport, then living in Lynn. While he was preaching at this 
brother Witter’s house Clarke was interrupted by the magistrate, 
taken to the State Church, and after ten days’ imprisonment in Boston 
he and Crandall and Holmes were tried and condemned to be well 
whipped or to pay heavy fines. Clarke’s fine was paid, and he 
departed rejoicing, not, as Dr. Palfrey would have us believe, because 
he had suffered persecution for Christ’s sake, but because Rhode 
Island would be excited against Coddington. Crandall was got off 
in the same way; “but Holmes was not to be so put off. He re- 
mained at Boston enforcing by the further hard treatment he received 
the effect of the narrative which his more able friend was already 
detailing to their associates in Rhode Island.” “Clarke understood 
the bearings of this transaction better than the Justice Bridges, or 
even better than Endicott.” 

One might think that Dr. Palfrey would be satisfied to state the 
facts of the case without slurring the character of the persecuted 
and defending the magistrates. One might think he could possibly 
conceive of a noble but mistaken enthusiasm nerving these Baptists 
to come and show Massachusetts what her intolerant spirit still was; 
but even that would be too much praise of the persecuted men. To 
give them such a character would make them appear too favorably 
in comparison with their persecutors; therefore he is able to con- 
ceive of them only as narrow-minded, troublesome sectaries from 
Rhode Island, who came to destroy the peace of Massachusetts Col- 
ony in order to promote their own party purposes at home. He 
represents Clarke as “taking with him two companions,” as though 
they were mere tools of his cunning purpose. “For fourteen 
years he had been content to stay away from Massachusetts. In 
the fifteenth he was prompted to go thither.” How does Dr. Pal- 
frey know that he had been “content” to stay away? It certainly 
was remarkable that when he had been away fourteen years the 
year in which he was prompted to go back was the fifteenth. Dr. 
Palfrey says this was because Coddington was about returning 
this year with his commission. Clarke says it was the year in 
which he was going to England, that it was by the special request 
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of brother Witter, and if he did not visit him then he might never 
meet him again. 

Dr. Palfrey never allows his reader to see these men in a fair 
light, but is continually making insinuations to their discredit. He 
gives no hint of the lofty bearing of Holmes. When he quotes his 
words to the magistrates, “you have struck me as with roses,” in- 
stead of telling the reader that thirty strokes were given with a 
three-corded whip, so that oil had to be poured into his wounds and 
his sores had to be plastered, instead of telling this, Dr. Palfrey adds 
to the words of Holmes this Gibbonian sneer, “The reader ventures 
to hope that the executioner had been directed by his superiors to 
vindicate what they thought the majesty of the law at little cost to 
the delinquent.” 

The character of these men and the facts of the case are all against 
Dr. Palfrey’s insinuation that this transaction was a mere political 
movement. If Clarke was a man to seek punishment for the purpose 
of exciting feeling hostile to Massachusetts, he would hardly have 
been content with the payment of a fine by the hand of another. He 
would have accomplished his purpose in Boston more thoroughly 
than that. Furthermore, one who has any nobility of nature cannot 
fail to see the same in Holmes, and that he would not have lent him- 
self to the execution of a mere trick of a Rhode Island politician. 
Holmes was not a Rhode Island man, but a pastor in Plymouth 
Colony. Note well that his words showing how easily he endured 
the blows which brought forth his blood were eractly the words 
which a man would not use whose object was to have a hard story 
to tell against Massachusetts. 

Again, Dr. Palfrey suggests that if Coddington could have com- 
municated with the magistrates in Lynn and Boston, Clarke would 
have lost his journey, by failing to be imprisoned, fined, or whipped. 
Now look at the chronicle. Coddington’s return from England with 
his commission as governor of the Island can not be determined to a 
day; but it can be fixed within a few days. Dr. Palfrey says that 
Clarke’s return from Boston with his case of persecution “must have 
been a very few days before or after Coddington’s return from Eng- 
land with his commission,” to which Clarke was so much opposed. 
Consider the cases separately. Suppose Clarke reached the Island 
first. He left Boston August 10. Coddington “must have been” 
here in “a very few days,” say August 22, twelve days from the 
time of Clarke’s leaving Boston. Clarke of course hurried home, 
and was at once “detailing the narrative to their associates on 
Rhode Island.” Coddington finds Rhode Island much excited against 
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Massachusetis and against him. Clarke and Crandall have been in 
prison, and have been fined, but have escaped. “ Where is Holmes?” 
he would ask. The answer would be, “ Holmes is yet in prison, and 
will yet suffer none can tell how much.” If this case is as Dr. 
Palfrey represents, why does not Coddington fly or send immediately 
to Boston to have further severities against his enemies averted? 
There is abundance of time; for Holmes was not whipped till 
September 5, two weeks from the latest possible arrival home of 
Coddington. Friends of Holmes came to Boston from Newport 
to sympathize with him at the time of his punishment. Codding- 
ton’s messenger could have reached Boston ten days before Holmes 
was whipped. 

The other alternative we need hardly take up. If Coddington 
came home a very few days before Clarke did, it “must have been” 
about August first. He would at once know where Clarke was, how 
he was treated, what the effect would be on his own prospects; and 
if the case were such as Dr. Palfrey imagines, it was in his power to 
prevent the whipping or fine which Clarke had gone in quest of. 
Dr. Palfrey’s supposition that Clarke’s visit to Lynn was an anti- 
Coddington expedition cannot be made to agree with his own arrange- 
ment of the facts. 

We are almost ashamed that we have entertained this supposition 
so far as to argue against it to this extent. These men have borne 
a high character as men, as patriots, and as Baptist ministers. In- 
asmuch as we want no saints in our calendar who do not belong 
there, we challenge Dr. Palfrey to fill up his foot-notes, commonly 
so full, here so meagre, affording not one means of verifying his 
philosophy of this case. If it is not his own mere theory, baseless 
if not base, let him show whence it comes. There is no reason to 
doubt that it comes from his desire to exalt the memory of the fore- 
fathers who were in authority; but the whipped were forefathers as 
well as the whippers. 

When any case seems to go against the magistrates he will not 
allow this if he can possibly deny, dispute, or evade the point. 
Their treatment of Clarke, Crandall, and Holmes has brought lasting 
disgrace upon them. This he seems to think will be in some measure 
diminished if he can lower the estimate in which Clarke and his com- 
panions are held by increasing millions. 

On a later page Dr. Palfrey gives a very brief account of the 
imprisonment and banishment of Baptists, without any note or com- 
ment further than that which is implied in the quotation from the 
statement ordered to be made by the agents of the colony in England, 
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that “as for anabaptists they are now [1682] subject to no other 
penal statutes than those of the Congregational order.” This state- 
ment, though probably true of Boston, would give a very wrong 
impression if understood of the Massachusetts Colony generally. 
For a hundred years Baptists had to struggle against religious 
oppression. Not till 1834 could Massachusetts be said to have taken 
the ground of full religious freedom, proclaimed and established in 
Rhode Island almost two hundred years before. 

Dr. Palfrey’s general view then is that the early fathers of the 
Massachusetts Bay had right ideas and feelings on the subject of 
religious liberty, and would gladly have accorded it to all if they 
could have done so safely, but were in fact under the necessity of 
being intolerant in order to save the state for liberty in subsequent 
periods. Their intolerance in fact is unquestioned history. Their 
tolerance in thought and desire lacks evidence. There were truly 
liberal souls among them, like John Winthrop, who was one of 
nature’s noblemen; but as a people and as a government their idea 
of liberty did not include the idea of granting others the choice which 
they demanded for themselves. That appears on the very day of the 
adoption of the church covenant at Salem. “Because,” says Morton, 
“they saw that this wilderness might be looked upon as a place 
of liberty, and therefore might in time be troubled with erroneous 
spirits, therefore they did put in an article into the confession of faith 
about the duty and power of the magistrate in matters of religion.” 

When Governor Dudley died, twenty-four years after, the following 
summary of the current feeling of the day was found in his pocket, 
a poem of twenty lines, of which the following couplet is a specimen. 


Let men of God in courts and churches watch 
O’er such as do a toleration hatch. 


Whether it was his composition or not the sentiment was his. 
We might make almost numberless quotations of the same character. 
The spirit of the ruling men of the colony is fully and fairly shown 
in the article of the Cambridge platform, approved by the churches 
and the General Court in 1649, which declares that the magistrate 
should punish heresy, and “if any church grow schismatical the 
magistrate is to put forth his coercive power as the case may re- 
quire.” (Chapter xvii.) In 1679 this platform was reaffirmed by a 
synod in Boston, on which occasion, “both elders and brethren did 
lift up their hands in the affirmative.” 

It is a common saying that “we must judge men by the age in 
which they lived.” That is what we have in part been doing; and 
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we regret to find that our Puritan forefathers were not much, if at 
all, in advance of their age. Even the Pilgrims of Plymouth, who 
were practically more tolerant than the Massachusetts Bay, never 
declared religious liberty the right of all. Their adored pastor 
Robinson printed furiously in favor of the duty of the magistrate to 
enforce religion as well as morality. 

It is very commonly said that “in that day nobody had the right 
idea of the relation of the civil power to the ecclesiastical.” The 
frequent repetition of this mistake does not make it a truth. There 
were men and bodies of men, Baptists especially, who before the 
settlement of New England preached and printed and published the 
true view in England and on the continent. The complete and now 
accepted view was fully set forth in this very colony, and deliberately 
rejected with its-advocates. The authorities of the Bay supposed 
that they were judging Williams and Clarke; but Williams and 
Clarke judged them rather, and pronounced on them a heavy but 
just sentence, which we deeply regret, but can never reverse. 

Dr. Palfrey calls the ideal which the forefathers attempted to 
realize ‘a generous dream.” It was dreamy enough, but most un- 
generous; nor was it an original idea with them. A hundred years 
before Calvin and the Genevans had tried the same experiment with 
the same spirit, the same conscientious zeal, and the same sickening 
and shameful results. Our forefathers were not men of such wonder- 
ful sagacity as is often ascribed to them. They seem not to have 
discovered that their plan of government offered a premium to formal- 
ism and hypocrisy, or else they had such spiritual pride that they 
thought of themselves as did a preacher of the third generation 
following, who said that “the Lord sifted all Europe and brought the 
best of the grain to the New England Plantations.” In intelligence 
and sense of right they were inferior to those who knew enough of 
history and human-nature to oppose the union of church and state. 
In heroism they were not superior to those who thought it ignoble 
to enjoy peace in Holland, and therefore returned to struggle and 
suffer with their brethren in England. All honor to those who fled 
to New England from episcopal persecution in Old England. All 
honor to those who staid in Old England and contended for true 
freedom. All honor to those who fought the same good fight in 
New England, who besides doing with others the pioneer-work of 
material civilization, introduced into the organic structure of a state 
the principle of soul-liberty, who not only dared be free but also 
welcomed all who would to come and share the priceless boon. 

“Tt is impossible,” says Palfrey, “to estimate too highly the 
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strength of that devotion to liberty, civil and religious,” which 
brought the Puritans to Massachusetts. It was not devotion to 
liberty that brought them. It was devotion to what they thought 
truth and duty. In that they were saints and heroes; but there 
were some souls in New England who were devoted to truth and 
duty, and, also to liberty. They knew how to contend with error 
without strangling the errorist. 

If it be asked, Why blame the forefathers now? we answer, Why 
praise them now? Some of them were right and some of them were 
wrong in their views of church and state. Indiscriminate eulogy 
does them no good, and may do us much harm. We wish to know 
the truth of their history for our own guidance in a world a large 
portion of which neither has religious liberty nor knows what it is. 
We cannot think correctly of the violation of the rights of man in 
other lands and in other periods of history if we cannot think rightly 
of Endicott and the Brownes, of Haynes and Mary Dyer, of Dudley 
and Mrs. Hutchinson. ‘The lords brethren may be no better than 
the lords bishops.” When a man stands as Dr. Sturtevant did in 
1865 before the Congregational Council in Boston, calling his brethren 
to “inquire for the old paths,” 7. e., for the primitive ways of Con- 
gregationalism in New England, he of course includes ecclesiastical 
domination over the state, unless he expressly disclaims this, and 
laments, as Dr. Sturtevant did, that the Puritans did “persecute.” 

It is astonishing that Dr. Palfrey sympathizes so largely with the 
intolerant majority, and so little with the wronged and suffering 
minority. It is hard to believe that his heart is where he seems to 
have put his head. How he go it there is a curious problem, with 
our solution of which we are not fully satisfied. There must have 
been running through his head some such refrain as this: 


Great is New England; 
But Massachusetts is New England, 
And Palfrey is her historian. 


We are not a little proud of his scholarship, his liberal politics, 
and of the enterprise and research manifest in his history; but the 
fear grows upon us that as a historian he is too much influenced by 
local pride, ancestral pride, and pride of authorship. He is a citizen 
of Massachusetts, and what is more gratifying still, of Boston or 
Cambridge. His ancestors on both sides were among the earliest 
settlers. His religious convictions and connections remove him 
beyond suspicion of sympathy with the Calvinism and theoretical 
intolerance of the early government. He reminds us that he could 
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not have taught his present views of religion without having been 
banished. His state pride struggles with his sense of right. The 
latter is overborne. His magnanimity toward those in power inter- 
feres with his sense of justice toward those who were made to feel 
the power unrighteously. In forgiving the rulers for the sentence 
of banishment which they would have pronounced upon him, his 
magnanimity becomes abnormal, and he becomes too decidedly an 
apologist for the wrongs actually inflicted on others. He imagines 
worthy motives for the fathers, of which they themselves give no 
plain indication. It would seem that getting into position as their 
apologist must have cost him a harder effort than that which Roger 
Williams put forth when he “made his old bones ache” rowing his 
boat all the way from Providence to Newport to debate with Fox; 
but once well into his work of justifying wrong legislation, he finds 
it difficult to stop, and so he keeps on justifying and apologizing, just 
as Nero perhaps kept on fiddling because it had been so hard to learn 
how. Such narrowness we expect to find in some of the ecclesiastical 
successors of the Cottons and the Dudleys; but we were surprised to 
find it in such a liberal historian as Dr. Palfrey. In them it is honest 
pride and bigotry. In him it seems historical immorality. It isa 
very large and very offensive dead fly in an otherwise most excellent 
ointment. It is unworthy of his great work, as the persecution itself 
was unworthy of the men by whom it was inflicted. 


B. F. Bronson. 


SouTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 











JEWISH PROSELYTE-BAPTISM. . 


: oe question as to the origin of the Jewish initiatory immersion of 
proselytes has a threefold interest, historical, exegetical, and 
polemical. The historical aspect of the question, which seems to have 
been that which first attracted the attention of scholars, is important 
in itself, independently of polemical results, but it gradually yielded to 
the warm discussions which ensued on the bearing of the Jewish rite 
on Christian baptism. At present all three grounds of interest seem 
to be recognized. Those who regard the rite as in existence in our 
Lord's time, use it to explain the origin of Christian baptism, to 
defend infant baptism, and to interpret certain passages, especially 
in the first and third chapters of the gospel of John. But whenever 
it may have come into use, the investigation of its origin must be of 
interest for the student of religious history, because it was intimately 
connected with the religious development of the most remarkable. 
people (religiously considered) in the world. 

At the outset we may dispose of one or two connected questions. 
It has been urged by some of the opponents of a prechristian origin 
of the rite, that a derivation of the Christian ordinance of baptism 
from a purely human rite (and one with which, as will be hereafter 
shown, very gross ideas were connected) would be unworthy of Christ 


and the ordinance, and that this constitutes a strong a priori argument 
(301) 
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against a connection between the two. But the invalidity of such 
an argument appears by reference to the other Christian ordinance, 
the Lord’s Supper. Our Lord here took a late human addition 
to the passover-celebration, namely, the wine, of which there is no 
mention in the Old Testament, and impressed on it the symbolism of 
the new covenant; and in the same way he might have taken, through 
John the Baptist, a late non-mosaic ceremony of initiation, and given 
it the spiritual meaning proper to his spiritual kingdom. On such 
a supposition John’s baptism, like the communion of the bread and 
the wine, would be in a high sense of heaven, and not of men. We 
have, therefore, no prejudice against an early prechristian origin of 
the Jewish rite, or the establishment of a formal connection between 
it and the Christian.’ 

In the next place, if such connection were proved, it would furnish 
no support for infant-baptism. The argument on this point, as given 
by Lightfoot (I. c.) and after him by Wall (Hist. Inf. Bapt., Intro- 
duction) is as follows: Christ, when he came, found a well-established, 
generally known rite of initiation from Gentilism into Judaism, and 
this (as John had done) he adopted as initiatory rite of the new king- 
dom, taking it for granted that the laws of the old would be trans- 
ferred to the new, unless the contrary was distinctly stated. But the 
baptism of infants pertained to the old rite, and is nowhere expressly 
excluded from the new; therefore it pertains to the new, and we 
understand what is meant when the baptism of households is men- 
tioned, and we see also why the baptism of infants is not expressly 
enjoined,—it was so clearly included that the special mention of it 
was felt to be unnecessary. Without pressing the secondary dif- 
ficulties of this position, we content ourselves with denying in toto 
the correctness of the position itself. It is on its face untenable. In 
any case, SO soon as a ceremony becomes Christian, it is governed by 
the laws prescribed by the Founder of Christianity; it is transferred 
entirely out of Judaism, for example, into Christianity, and can be 
defined only by the command and example of Christ and his inspired 
apostles. ‘The Lord’s Supper was founded on the passover, and the 
synagogue very probably furnished the model for the church; but 
who would think of having recourse to Jewish customs to determine 
the persons entitled to partake of the Supper,? or to fix the Christian 
church polity? The resort is here to the New Testament by all 
bodies of Christians, In like manner we expect to find in the New 


1 See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ad Mat. iii. 6; Gale, Reply to Wall, ch. x. 
2 Every baptized proselyte partook of the passover; by parity of reasoning every baptized 
infant should partake of the Supper. 
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Testament all the conditions and laws of Christian baptism, and what 
is not there found we cannot accept, even though it should be proved 
to have been practiced by the contemporary Jews. If infant-baptism 
be not explicitly in the New Testament, it cannot be introduced 
through the medium of Jewish proselyte-baptism. We say with 
J. G. Carpzov: Male consultum esset baptismo infantum, si non alio 
niteretur Achille.’ 

Thirdly, as-an argumentum ad hominem it may be mentioned that 
the Jewish initiatory rite was always by immersion, the word uni- 
formly employed in the Talmud (920) meaning “to dip,” the candi- 
date dipping himself. For proof of this, see Buxtorf, Lightfoot, and 
all the authorities. The obvious inference as to the mode of Christian 
baptism is set aside by Lightfoot (ad Mat. iii. 6) on the ground that 
it is the water which constitutes the essential part of the Christian 
rite, and while a total submersion may have been very well for debased 
heathen converted to Judaism or Christianity, it were unreasonable 
to demand a similar application to us who, from our irfancy, are 
instructed in the truth, and so occupy a vantage ground of purity! 
To this argument we shall not attempt to reply, and having disposed 
of these preliminary matters, shall now go on to the discussion of the 
main question, and inquire whether we are in possession of facts which 
enable us to determine the origin of the rite in question. It will be 
most convenient to follow a chronological order. 

Let us begin with the Old Testament. The law of Moses has fre- 
quent references to strangers dwelling with the Israelites, and in Solo- 
mon’s time their number was more than one hundred and fifty thousand. 
We have notices also of the conversion of individuals and communities, 
as Naaman, Jethro, and the Shechemites. But though, as in the last 
case, circumcision is sometimes mentioned as the outward sign of the 
covenant, there is nowhere to be found any reference to an initiatory 
act of immersion. In the Talmud, indeed, the rite is referred to 
Mosaic times, but entirely without reason, as will appear from the 
following digest of the rabbinical teachings taken from Maimonides 
(Issure Biah c. 18): “ Israel entered into the covenant by three things, 
circumcision, baptism, and offering. The circumcision occurred in 
Egypt, as it is said (Ex. xii. 48), ‘no uncircumcised shall eat of it.’ 
The baptism occurred in the wilderness before the giving of the law, 
as it is said (Ex..xix. 10), ‘thou shalt sanctify them to-day and to- 
morrow, and they shall wash their clothes.’ The offering is mentioned 
in Exodus xxiv. 5: ‘And he sent young men of the children of Israel, 


1 Apparatus Criticus, Annot. in Goodwin, ad Lib. I, cap. iii, 7. Carpzov's statement of 
the whole question is good. 
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who offered burnt-offerings ;’ they offered for all Israel. And so to 
all generations, when a heathen wishes to enter into the covenant, and 
be gathered under the wings of the shekinah, and take on himself the 
yoke of the law, there are necessary for him circumcision and baptism 
and offering. And for a woman, baptism and offering!” This Tal- 
mudic argument takes for granted, (1) that the washing enjoined 
(Exodus xix. 10) was of the body; (2) that this was a ceremony of 
initiation into covenant relation; and (3) that the same ceremony, here 
enjoined on Israelites, is binding on proselytes forever. As to the 
first point, the rabbinic rule that wherever the washing of clothes is 
mentioned there the washing of the body is to be understood, seems to 
be without foundation, the two Hebrew words for “wash” being used 
quite distinctly (023 generally for washing clothes, and ‘or wash- 
ing the body) and sometimes in the same sentence, as ii ers xix. 
19.1 Further, this washing was not an initiation-ceremony, but 
simply a symbolic purification like many other prescribed for general 
and special occasions, as appears from the other injunctions given by 
Moses at the time. And, thirdly, if it were initiatory, it would not 
apply to proselytes as such. The text cited to prove such application 
(Numbers xv. 16, “One law and one manner shall be for you and for 
the stranger [ger, ‘proselyte’] that sojcurneth with you,”) applies 
only to the special laws about sacrifices and feasts named in the con- 
nection. As the Israelites here entered once tor all into the covenant, 
according to the rabbis, the proselyte become an Israelite, shares all 
the spiritual privileges of the born Jew, and needs no repetition of 
the ceremony. But, clearly, here was no initiation, but a purification 
not at all different from hundreds which occurred in every Jew’s life- 
time.? But it has been supposed that the New Testament contains a 
reference to a Mosaic baptism. Wall (Introduction) quotes Selden and 
Hammond as holding that the passage, 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, “ Our fathers were 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” would be unintel- 
ligible unless there existed a belief among the Jews that their fathers 
entered into covenant by baptism. But the apostle’s figure would 
present no difficulty to persons acquainted with Christian baptism, in 
which the believer was immersed into relation to Christ as the 
Israelites were figuratively immersed into relation to Moses. There 

1 For fuller proof of this, see Gale, Reflections on Wall, ch. x; and cf. Stuart on Baptism, 
2 7, beginning. 

2 The Rabbins were anxious to trace the baptism ceremony back to Moses, but Lightfoot 
(Hor. Heb. Mat. iii. 6; more zealous, will find it in Jacob's time. The “be clean, and change 
your garments,” of Genesis xxxv. 2, he thinks, plainly means the baptism of the prosel ytes of 
his household. Rhenford, however, dissents and places the origin of the rite in Paradise. 


Which opinions Gill (who quotes them in his Divinity, vol. 2. pp. 786, 787) carefully refutes, 
and in respect to Adam asks unanswerably, ‘“‘ Who baptized him?" 
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is no need to suppose an existing Jewish belief in an actual Mosaic 
initiation immersion, of which belief there is no trace in the postpenta- 
teuchal books of the Old Testament. And, moreover, its existence 
among the Jews in our Lord’s time would not prove its correctness. 
This last remark applies to the church-fathers adduced by Wall to 
establish the fact that the later Jews held to the initiatory character of 
the immersion in the Red sea. If the fathers in question thought so, is 
would be merely their opinion, which must stand on its own merits, and 
is not authoritative. But, in fact, this is not what they say. Tertul- 
lian’s Tract on Baptism was written against Quintilla, who affirmed 
that water was not necessary in baptism, against which, having re- 
marked on the general virtue of water, and its particular virtue in bap- 
tism, no matter where found, in river, in lake, or in pool, he mentions 
the lustrations of the heathen (ch. v) and adds, “If water is to be cured 
by religion, what religion is better able to do this than that of the 
living God. Herein we recognize the desire of the devil to rival God 
by providing a baptism for his own servants.”* It is evident that 
the divine baptism here imitated by the devil is the Christian rite of 
which Tertullian is throughout speaking, and not, as Wall thinks, the 
Mosaic. More to the point, apparently, is the citation from Cyprian: 
“In regard to the apostle’s baptism the position of the Jews was 
different from that of the Gentiles. The former, who had already 
received the most ancient baptism of the law and of Moses, were to 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ also.” Acts ii. 38. Peter 
mentions Jesus Christ not to omit the Father, but to join the Son to 
the Father.? Cyprian is contending for baptism in the name of the 
Trinity, and to explain why Peter named one person only, he affirms 
that the Jews had already a baptism in the name of the Father. But 
the baptism to which he refers is that of the Red Sea, as he states 
in the epistle to Magnus (Works, I, 1150, 1151), “The devil’s wicked- 
ness luses all its virus in baptism, as we see in Pharaoh, who resisted 
a long time, but was destroyed when he came to the water. But that 
sea was a sacrament of baptism, as Paul says (1 Corinthians x. 1, 2), 
and he adds, all these things were figures for us.” The figurative 
character of the act seems to be predominant in his mind, though in 
stress of argument, he apparently adduces the Red Sea baptism as 
preparatory to the Christian. 


1 De Baptismo, cap. v: Hic quoque studium diaboli recognoscimus res Dei emulantis, cum 
et ipse baptismum in suis exercet. 

2 Ep. ad Jubaianum, 17 (Works, I, 1120): Alia enim fuit Judeorum sub apostolis ratio, 
alia est gentilium conditio. Illi, quia jam legis et Moysi antiquissimum baptisma fuerant 
adepti, in nomine quoque Jesu Christi erant baptizandi. Ep. ad Magnum, 15: Mare autem 
illud sacramentum baptismi fuisse declarat beatus apostolus Paulus (1 Corinthians x. 1, 2). 


U 
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Basil the Great’s “baptism of Moses,” is obviously the lustration 
required by the Mosaic law. His words are:' “The baptism 
delivered by Moses in the first place recognized a difference in sins 
(for not all sins were remitted); and in the next place, required vari- 
ous sacrifices, was strict about purification, separated the unclean and 
polluted, appointed observance of days and seasons; and then the 
baptism was received as seal of the purification.” The baptism is 
here the lustration which is necessary to every act of purification. 
The passage adduced from Gregory Nazienzen is equally clear. In 
the rhetorical style proper to the occasion and the man (the passage 
occurs in an Oration delivered at Constantinople, Jan. 8th, 381). 
Gregory, having described the baptism of Jesus, proceeds to say that, 
as it was the feast of baptism, he would discourse on the differences 
of various baptisms for their edification. He mentions five baptisms, 
that of Moses, that of John, that of Christ, that of testimony and blood, 
and that of tears, and remarks of the first :? ‘‘ Moses baptized, but in 
water, and before that, in cloud and in sea. But this was figurative, 
as Paul also thinks. The sea sets forth the water, the cloud the spirit, 
the manna the bread of life, the drink the divine drink. . . . John bap- 
tized not only in water, but also unto repentance. Jesus also baptized, 
but in the Spirit.” The introduction of the manna and the baptisms 
of blood and of tears, is sufficient to show that Gregory was not think- 
ing here of an initiatory rite, anv more than of a eucharistic celebration 
in the wilderness with the manna. 

These examples show that there is not in the New Testament or in 
the fathers (unless Cyprian be an exception) the idea of an initiatory 
baptism in the Old Testament, the conception of which originated, no 
doubt, in the natural desire on the part of the Rabbinic teachers to 
obtain Scriptural support for a custom which the exigencies of the 
times had established. It may be added that Josephus gives no hint 
of an initiation into covenant in his account of the passage of the Red 
Sea, arid in the narrative of the giving of the law he seems to under- 
stand the clothes-washing as festive: foprdZovreg 82 tov otpatynydv 
meptéusvov’ dyvebovtes tyv te Gddny dyvelav, xa axd ovvovelag tis yuvatxdy 
hudpas tpste’ tats t uby dratrats Eyp@rto nodutedeoté pate, xal TH xdopw yuvachy 

1 De Baptismo, Lib. 1, cap. 2, sect. 5 (I quote throughout from the Migne edition of the 
Fathers): 7d pév ody Sia Mwicéws wapadodey Bdmricua mpatov perv éweyivwone diapopay auaptnudrwy. 

. « » €mara b¢ Ovoias éwegires diapdpovs . . . nai rére Td Bamricma mapeAauBavero womep émaodpayioua 
Tov Kabapiopuod. 

2 Orat. 39, “In Sancta Lumina,” Sect. 17: éSdwnoce Mwios GAd’ év tdaTs’ Kai mpd rovrov év 
vepédn nai év Oaddoon’ tumxas 88 rovTo hv, ws Kai TlavAw Soxei’ } Oddaoca Tod VdaTos' } vepéAy TOD 
Ilvevparos’ 7d pdvva, Tov THs gwhs dprov’ rd wéua Tov Oeiov méuaros’ éBdmrice Kai "lwavyns dv év vdare 


pévoy, GAAG Kal ds merdvotay’ Bawriges nai "Incois GAA’ év Ivevmare . . . olda nai réraprov Barrioua, 
7d 8a pwaprupiou nai aimaros’ olga xai méunrov, Td Tay Saxpiwy. 
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Spod ve xa téxvorg éxxpex@s Foxyvto (Antiq. III, v. 1). The daddy dyveta 
probably refers to the ordinary ceremonial purifications, and cannot 
mean a ceremony of initiation. 

If the custom of proselyte baptism arose in the interbiblical times, 
we should expect to find some reference to it at least in the apocryphal 
books, and in Josephus and Philo. This interbiblical period was fruit- 
ful in ideas. To it belong the development and shaping of the doc- 
trines of the Holy Spirit, the resurrection from the dead, and the 
final judgment, the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, 
the rise of the three great sects, Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, 
and of the rabbinical schools, the growth of ascetic and opus operatum 
ideas, and the establishment of a new national festival, the feast of 
dedication. But of all these we have distinct accounts in contempo- 
rary literature, or in the New Testament. There was a good deal of 
literary activity in this period, and important facts of the national life 
were chronicled in narrative, or in philosophy, or in hortatory pro- 
ductions; and as proselyting existed and was certainly not an unim- 
portant fact for the nation, it is difficult to see how a new (or indeed 
an old) ceremony of initiation could be passed over entirely without 
mention. It is, however, true that there is no mention of proselyte 
baptism in the apocrypha of the Old Testament, or in Josephus, or 
Philo Judaeus, though there are parts of these works where we should 
look for some reference to the rite, if it was known to the writers. 
In Judith (ch. xiv.) Achior on becoming a Jew, submits to circum- 
cision, but nothing is said of any other ceremony, and though the 
scene is laid in the times of Nebuchadnezzar, the customs described 
belong to the time of the author, probably near the middle of the 
second century, B.C. What reason can be assigned why a baptismal 
initiatory ceremony should not have been mentioned here if it had 
existed? I have come upon no other passage in the apocryphal books 
where mention of the rite might be expected. The desperate struggle 
described in the books of Maccabees gave no opportunity of prose- 
lyting, and the pareenetic and apocalyptic character of other books 
did not lead the authors to the mention of existing customs. 

But Josephus is a very important negative witness. If it be true 
that he has occasion to speak of various instances of initiation into 
Judaism extending over a space of nearly two hundred years (from Hyr- 
canus I, to Queen Helena), that he, in every case, gives circumcision 
alone as the ceremony of initiation, and that there is no reason why he 
should have been silent respecting any other existing ceremony, then 
the argument from his silence will amount very nearly to demonstra- 
tion of the non-existence of proselyte baptism before John the Baptist. 
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We think these points may be established. Josephus’s first instance 
is that of the proselyting of the Idumeans by John Hyrcanus B. C. 
129. He offered them permission, after having conquered them, to 
remain in their own country on condition that they submitted to cir- 
cumcision and adopted the Jewish laws, to which they agreed, and 
were afterwards wholly and nothing but Jews.'’ That the Idumeans 
were evér afterwards considered to be full Jews is certain from their 
history, and Hyrcanus, at this time a Pharisee, would not have omitted 
anything essential in the initiatory ceremony. There is no trace here 
of an initiatory lustration; the wyuors zpisdat and tay Gddyy tod Biov 
dtattay bzépewvay (of which the first is explained by the second) refer to 
the ordinary religious life of the Jews, as is shown by the phrase ri 
abriy "Ivvdators, “their mode of life was to be the same as that of the 
Jews.” Josephus also quotes (Antiq. XIII, 11, 3) Timagenes in 
Strabo as saying that king Aristobulus (B. C. 106) had incorporated 
the Itureans into the Jewish nation by circumcision. A more cir- 
cumstantial account is that of Helena and Izates (Jos. Ant. XX, 2). 
Izates, son of Monobazus and Helena, king and queen of Adiabene, 
and destined to succeed his father on the throne, was sent by his 
parents to reside with a neighboring monarch, Abennerigus. Here a 
Jew named Ananias having gotten access to the women of the king's 
household, taught them the Jewish religion, to which Izates also became 
a convert. Soon after this he returned home (about A. D. 35), ac- 
companied by Ananias. Meantime his mother, queen Helena, 
instructed by another Jew, had embraced the Jewish religion, and 
Izates finding her so disposed, was minded to conform entirely to the 
Mosaic law, and submit to circumcision. This purpose the queen 
opposed on grounds of policy, fearing the displeasure of her subjects, 
and Ananias, to whom Izates applied for advice, agreed with her, 
declaring that circumcision was not necessary to the true worship of 
God, and that God would forgive its omission. In this decision Izates 
acquiesced for the time, but being urged soon afterwards by another 
Jew, Eleazar of Galilee, to complete his obedience, he resolved to delay 
no longer, and was accordingly circumcised. He and his mother 
were always afterwards steadfast adherents of the faith and friends of 
the Jewish nation. This narrative is of special importance in our 
argument from its circumstantiality and the deliberation which 
attended the young king’s change of religion. The enthusiastic piety 
of the young man urged him toa complete obedience to the divine 

1 Antiquities XIII, 9, 1: éwérpepev avrois udvew év rH xwpe, eb wepiréuvey re Ta aidoia Kai Tois 
"Tovdaiors vouors xpicOar Oédcev. Oi 52 wé0wy THs watpiov ys Kai Thy wepiToMHy Kai Tv GAAnY Tod Biov 


Siairav bméueway Thy avthy "lovsaios mowjoacGar. Kai éxeivos avrois xpdvos imppxev, ware elvas Td 
Aotrov “Iovdaiors. 
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commands: vopiZwy te ph av elvat BeBaiwe "Ivdatog ef ph xepitéuvorro 
npdrtewv Jv Erotuog, “supposing that he would not be fully a Jew unless 
he were circumcised, he was ready to submit to the rite.” Circum- 
cision alone, in his view, was necessary to introduce him completely 
into the covenant of God’s people, and so to set his conscience at ease. 
The prudent Ananias, however, sees danger in the prince’s purpose, 
and dissuades him from it. How easy it would have been for the tutor 
(a man, evidently, of a liberal way of thinking) to satisfy the con- 
science and the enthusiasm of the young convert by proposing to him 
another form of initiation (had such a one existed) free from the ob- 
jections which applied to circumcision. But of this Ananias says 
nothing; he virtually declares that circumcision is the only external 
initiation into the covenant, and betakes himself to the spirituality of 
the divine law, duvduevoy d2 abrdv, Ey, xad ywpre tI nepttopizs TO Ostov ofBew 
(Antiq. XX, 2,4). Nor has the stricter Eleazar anything to say as 
to an initiatory baptism or lustration. It is nothing to the purpose 
to say, as Wall does (Defence against Gale, ch. ix), that Josephus 
wrote history, and one could not reasonably expect from him an 
account of the Jewish ritual, for Josephus speaks particularly of events 
which involved an account of the ritual, and mentions circumcision 
which belongs, by Wall’s admission, to the ritual; nor to say, with 
Matthies (Baptismatis Expositio, p. 16), that we must see an allusion 
to proselyte-baptism in the words of Ananias to Izates, “that he 
could serve God without circumcision,” etye mdvrws xéxpixe Cydodv ta 
ndtpta tév Jovdatwy, “if he would in all respects observe the Jewish 
rites” (or customs), for that Ananias is here speaking of a religious life 
and not an initiatory act, is evident from the words he adds: rodro 
elvat xuptwrepov tod neprtépveodat, “ this (namely, an exemplary religious 
life) is better than being circumcised,” where there could be no such 
comparison if both acts referred to were initiatory.' Josephus’s 
account of John the Baptist, has been supposed to allude to proselyte 
baptism (see Schneckenburger, § 57) in the phrase “ remission of cer- 
tain sins,” (éx¢ rwwy dyaptddwy xaparrycer, Ant. XVIII, 5, 2) which is 
said to have reference to the Jewish rite, and to which is opposed 
John’s “purification of the body, as if the soul had been previously 
purified vy righteousness.” The language of Josephus is, however, too 
general to admit of any such interpretation. What he says is that 
John’s baptism demanded and symbolized perfect purity of life. 

We see, therefore, that Josephus mentions four prominent cases of 


1 Schneckenburger (Ueber d. alter d. jiidisch. proselyten taufe, 357) calls attention to the 
case of the proselytess Fulvia (Jos. Ant. XVIII, 3, 5), where there is mention of a gift sent to 


Jerusalem, but not of a baptism. This, however, as not referring to Fulvia’s initiation, does 
not bear on the question. 
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proselyting; that one of these is given at great length, with debates 
on the ceremony required, by persons who would gladly have found 
some other ceremony than circumcision; that he writes minutely on 
the customs of the Jews; and yet throughout his voluminous writings, 
which are very full on our Lord's time, there is not a single reference 
or allusion to a proselyte immersion. We seem to be not passing the 
bounds of moderation, then, when we say that his silence amounts 
very nearly to demonstration of our position. 

One other fact of this period must be examined,—the lustrations 
of the Essenes, which are held by Matthies and others to have been 
initiatory, and to have constituted therefore a true proselyte baptism. 
But before bringing together what is said of this sect by Josephus 
and Philo, let us look at the direct testimony of the latter as to the 
question at issue. It is agreed by all who have written on the sub- 
ject that Philo has. never once named proselyte-baptism, though he 
has written voluminously on Jewish institutions. It would seem 
natural to reply to this that his purpose was simply to educe a sort 
of Platonic philosophy from the writings of Moses, and that it would 
not fall in his way to treat of postmosaic usages. So in fact Wall 
(Defence against Gale, chapter ix), “Philo was all taken up with 
allegorical and philosophical flights,” and more precisely Bengel. 
But Schneckenburger, whose work, already referred to, is directed 
specially against Bengel’s tract, “Uber das Alter der Jiidischen 
Proselyten-taufe,” has shown (§ 55) that this reply rests on a mis- 
conception of Philo. This latter exhibits such an agreement with 
the later rabbinical traditions that one writer attempts to derive 
them from him. Philo uses the ideas of his own time as clothing for 
his philosophical views, and mentions usages of his own time, gener- 
ally carrying them back to Moses. Thus he speaks of Abraham as 
being in possession of unwritten law, using the same argument as the 
Talmudical tract Yoma, folio 28, mentions the death of Abraham's 
father, declares that demons never dwell in consecrated places, holds 
perfection through doctrine to be superior to that of practice, and 
refers the Sabbath synagogal usages of his day to the times of Moses. 

When we consider, —I take Schneckenburger’s line of thought in 
this part of the argument,—that Philo frequently refers to Instra- 
tions, and often to such as are not mentioned in the law of Moses, as 
symbols of purification, and that a proselyte-baptism would have 
been an admirable illustration ; especially that he makes purity the 
condition of knowledge; regards the Jews as by excellence the en- 
lightened people into whose mysteries others are to be introduced, 
and so would see a special appropriateness in such an initiatory form; 
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further that he represents his people as a priestly race, and would 
find it natural that the entrance into their midst should be, as was 
the consecration of the priests, by a ceremony symbolizing purifica- 
tion,—these things considered, it will seem noteworthy that Philo is 
profoundly silent respecting any such initiatory lustration, and con- 
fines himself to discussion, philosophical and allegorical, of circum- 
cision. One brief tract he has devoted to a defence of this rite, and 
in a fragment preserved by Eusebius says: “The true proselyte is not 
he who is outwardly circumcised, but he who has been circumcised 
as to the pleasures, desires, and other affections of the soul. What 
is the mind of a proselyte? —the forsaking polytheism, and uniting 
with those who know the one God and Father of the universe.” 
(Works, II, 677.) Philo’s silence may be taken as quite conclusive 
evidence that he knew nothing of proselyte baptism. 

To come now to the Essenes. There are tolerably full accounts 
of this remarkable sect in Philo, Josephus, and Pliny; and we may 
assume the substantial identity of the Therapeutz and the Essenes. 
That they were ascetics and in part mystics, and that they lived in 
sodalities or communities, seems to be clear. They had also a secret 
doctrine which it was not permitted to the initiated to divulge, ex- 
cept in the manner in which they received it; and they had certainly 
a scheme of reception which extended over the space of three years. 
The passage chiefly relied on (especially insisted on by Matthies) to 
prove that they had an initiatory lustration equivalent to proselyte 
baptism is found in Josephus (Bell. Jud., II, 8, 7): “One who de- 
sires to adopt their system does not obtain immediate admission, but 
remains without one year, living the same sort of life with them, 
having been invested with a hatchet, a girdle, and a white garment. 
If during this time he give proof of his continence, he comes nearer 
to their way of living, and shares in those purer waters which are 
designed to cleanse, but is not yet admitted to live with them; for 
after this demonstration of his steadfastness, his disposition is tested 
two years longer, and if he seem worthy he is then admitted to their 
society ; but before partaking of the common food, he is bound by 
tremendous oaths,” etc ' The purpose of the long-continued test and 
the symbolic significance of the three articles given to the candidate, 
the hatchet suggesting work, the girdle steadfastness, and the white 
garment consecrated purity, are clear; and it is the purificatory 
waters which are supposed to be a baptism. But to this last state- 
ment it is a sufficient answer that it is clearly the ordinary daily 


1"Eredav 82 rovry T® xXpévy weipay éyxpareias Sy' mpdseroe mév Eyyrov Ty Siairy’ Kat xaapwrépwv 
Tav mpds ayveiav VSdtwy peradauBaver’ mapaAauBaverar 58 eis Tas cupBiwces ovdérw. 
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lustrations of the sect to which the partially initiated candidate is 
admitted that are here referred to. In the same chapter, § 5, 
Josephus, describing the daily life of the Essenes, says that at the 
fifth hour, eleven A. M., they assemble together, and having put on 
linen garments bathe the body in cold water (¢uzpots ddacr), and after 
this cleansing (usta tabryy ti» dyvetav) go each to his own room, etc. 
It is not therefore an initiation for the candidate, but simply a gradual 
admission to the daily usages of the community. When we bear in 
mind the position of the Essenes in reference to the Mosaic ceremonial 
law,— they discarded sacrifices altogether, —it is hardly probable 
that either Jews or Christians would adopt from them an initiation 
ceremony, even if it could be proved that they had one. The sect, 
moreover, was, as it seems, of little influence on the general life of 
the nation, and is not mentioned in the New Testament. 

There is a fragment of Philo preserved by Johannes Damascenus 
(Philo, II, 658, 659), which is thought by Schneckenburger (§ 56) 
to refer to initiation into the Essenes. The passage has never been 
quoted by the advocates of the prechristian origin of proselyte baptism, 
being either overlooked or regarded as not pertinent, as indeed it is 
not. The substance of the two short fragments is as follows: “It is 
not lawful to divulge the sacred mysteries to the uninitiated, who 
being unable to see that nature which is incorporeal and noetic, will 
be deceived by appearances, and blame what is not to be blamed... . 
It is absurd that there should be laws against divulging mysteries to 
the uninitiated, and yet that the rites which lead to piety and holiness 
should be spoken of to fools. Those who desire to be admitted to 
participation in sacred things must have many qualifications: first 
and chief, piety towards God; next, they must be purified with all 
holy purification in body and soul, through patrial laws and customs 
(Sedtepov d2 xadapOjvat tas ayvevodcas xaddpoes xatd te cpa xat Yoyzy dea 
vopnwy natpiwy xat 40dv); and thirdly, they ought to give a pledge of 
their complete sympathy with the common feeling, so that they may 
not, after having partaken of the sacred food, fall into unlawful in- 
dulgences.” If here Philo is speaking of embracing Judaism, he 
describes merely what in his opinion ought to be, and not what was; 
but the formal character of the mysteries here spoken of, the “ patrial 
laws” and the “sacred food,” make it quite certain that the mystery 
described was not Judaism; and the reference to the incorporeal and 
noetic (perceivable by the intellect) nature rather suggests the ideal 
community or brotherhood of Platonic philosophy than the Essenes, 
especially as Philo himself seems to belong to the community spoken 
of ; and,—so far as we know,—he never attached himself to the 
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Therapeutz, though he admired them greatly. The words of the 
passage of which the Greek is given above are certainly very much 
like those of the passage already quoted from Josephus, and if they 
refer to the Essenes cannot mean more than we have already seen in 
the examination of that passage, namely, lustrations continued during 
the period of trial, and afterwards continued as part of the daily life. 

It is possible to avoid the force of the argument drawn from the 
silence of Philo and Josephus only by showing that a mention of the 
ceremony under discussion is not to be expected from them, or by 
assuming that among the “customs” and “lustrations” so frequently 
mentioned there is to be found a veritable proselyte baptism. The 
first of these replies has already been set aside, and the second several 
times noticed; but the latter deserves a brief special consideration, 
especially in the form in which it is ingeniously and persistently 
pressed by Matthies. He holds that the proselyte baptism was not 
different from the other Jewish rites of purification, though it was 
essentially different from Christian baptism; that there certainly 
existed these purificatory rites which were made obligatory on 
proselytes, and were therefore to all intents and purposes a baptism, 
that is, an initiation; that this was also true in the case of the Essenes, 
whose lustrations were none the less initiatory because often repeated ; 
and that Josephus speaks of such a baptism or initiatory lustration 
in the “rites” which Izates was required by Ananias to observe. In 
Matthies’s opinion, the dispute is largely one of words; for that the 
. Jews had lustrations is everywhere admitted, and that these lustra- 
tions were performed on the occasion of circumcision, that is, of initia- 
tion, is certain from the Mishna and the Essenes, and such lustrations 
were truly baptisms, and, he adds, are so termed in the New Testa- 
ment. (Hebrews ix. 10; Mark vii. 8.) This mediating view of 
Matthies has an element of truth in it, and is yet in respect to our 
question historically and polemically altogether wrong. The question 
is whether the initiatory immersion which we find in the Talmud 
existed as such before John the Baptist, and furnished him a model. 
It is not enough to show that lustrations were employed along with 
circumcision (this, however, is not shown, though it may be true), 
but the distinctly initiatory character of the lustration must be proved. 
It has already been shown that there was no such character in any 
lustration mentioned in Philo or Josephus. It may be that there 
was an accessory washing, not different from any other ceremonial 
washing, which finally long after Christ developed into proselyte 
baptism. This will come again under consideration. 

The preceding investigation seems to have shown that up to our 
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Lord’s ascension there is no trace of an initiatory baptismal rite 
among the Jews in the extra-biblical literature. Still, the preceding 
argument would go for nothing if a distinct mention of the rite could 
be found in the New Testament. Now, it is conceded that the thing 
does not appear by name in the New Testament, in gospels, Acts, or 
epistles; but it is alleged that there is allusion to it in the first and 
third chapters of the gospel of John, in the embassy of the Pharisees 
to the Baptist, and in the discourse with Nicodemus. In the first 
place, stress has been laid on the fact that baptism appears in the 
gospels as a thing not new, as already known, and therefore presup- 
posing a proselyte baptism. The force of this remark is, however, 
destroyed when it is borne in mind that the narratives of the gospels 
were written long after the occurrence of the events described, when 
the history of John and Christ might be presumed to be in a measure 
known to the readers, and when baptism itself had been preached and 
practiced over the whole empire.’ The evangelists were concerned 
to declare the divine authority of the rite, and did not think it 
necessary to give its human genealogy, either because it was an 
unimportant matter, or because it was sufficiently obvious in itself, 
and, as several of the fathers have stated it (see quotations above), 
from the numerous faztiepzdra of the Mosaic law this is distinguished 
as a Bartiopa petavotas, 

What are we to infer from the account in John i. 19-27? John 
the Baptist’s preaching and immersing had attracted the attention of 
the strict traditional party, called in John’s gospel “the Jews,” and 
they sent to inquire who he was. His procedure seems first to have 
suggested to them that he claimed to be the Messiah; and the first 
question of the embassy probably referred to this. On his denying 
any Messianic claims they proceeded to ask whether he represented 
himself as one of the persons who it was supposed would precede the 
Messiah, and would reflect in a measure his authority. Receiving 
a negative answer, they finally asked for a distinct reply to their 
question who he was, and were informed that he was the voice spoken 
of by Isaiah. (Isaiah xl.3.) This voice they apparently did not inter- 
pret as Messianic, and therefore asked further why he by baptizing 


1 Josephus introduces the account of John’s baptism, payreuds, (Antiquities, XVIII, 5, 2), 
without explanation. But for him fawrioyés did not have the fulness of meaning that we give 
to it. It seems not to have been in the distinctest sense initiative, but was chiefly, as he says, 
& Béwrows, an immersion, which was a symbolical washing away of sin. Cf. Schnéckenburger, 
2 1, seq. 

2 John, in denying that he was Elijah, addressed himself to the incorrect literal inter- 
pretation of Malachi’s prophecy (Malachi iv. 5) by the Jews, who supposed he would come in 
person. There is no ground for assuming two Elijabs, an antitypical and a literal. 
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assumed to perform what they regarded as a Messianic function, 
when he denied all connection with the Messiah. John’s answer to 
this was that his baptism was external, inferior, and introductory, 
but that his superior and successor was even then standing among 
them. Here the interview ended, the Pharisees going away appar- 
ently with the impression that the new teacher did not claim to be 
Messiah, but gave himself out as the forerunner of some great person, 
whom they may have suspected to be the Messiah. Two things in 
respect to the question of the baptism strike us in this narrative. 
First, the Pharisees ask for no information in respect to the origin 
or the significance of the ceremony; and, second, their interest is 
specially directed to the Messianic relation of the baptizer, and his 
conduct would apparently have excited no surprise had he asserted 
of himself such a relation. 

The second of these facts explains the first. The Pharisees, taking 
for granted the Messianic character of the baptism, were at no loss 
in respect either to the form or the meaning of the ceremony, because 
their knowledge of the Old Testament (the prophets and the Levitical 
law) gave them the idea of such a Messianic lustration, and taught 
them its character. With the general fact of purification by immer- 
sion of the body they were familiar, such ablutions being common 
not only for priests, but also for simple worshippers, not only in 
formal sacrifice, but as part of the daily life. And as the idea of purity 
and purification was always attached to the Messianic times,’ a public 
ceremony, of which this was evidently the meaning, however: they 
may have taken it, literally or symbolically, and which the Baptist 
himself announced as the sign of repentance, must have seemed quite 
appropriate and natural to those who were looking for the Messiah. 
For we must not omit this important element of the question, the 
general Messianic expectation of the time, illustrated in Simeon and 
Anna, and explaining the concourse of people that attended John, 
and his great influence over them. The expectation was wide-spread 
and distinct; and it prepared the people for what might otherwise 
have seemed strange to them. There is thus no need of supposing a 
previously existing proselyte baptism to account for the absence of 
exhibition of surprise on the part of the Pharisees and the people at 


1 Many passages in the prophets and Psalms point to the reign of King Messiah as one 
of moral purity. The two passages, Malachi iii. 1-3, Zechariah xiii. 1, are usually specially 
referred to. In the last the Targum of Jonathan paraphrases “In that time shall the doctrine 
of the law be revealed as a fountain of waters,” and then describes the removal of sins in 
words which seem to be based on the Mosaic offering of the red heifer. Thus the conceptions 
of purity derived from the Mosaic law naturally transferred themselves to the period of moral 
purity, which also, as a distinct period, would be properly introduced by a separate ceremony. 
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large. But more than this, on the supposition that such a rite was 
then well known, it is difficult to see why mention was not made of 
it by the Pharisaic embassy. If the surprise of the Pharisees is due 
to the fact that John baptized Jews and not Gentiles (the proselyte 
baptism concerning itself only with the latter) why is it that they 
ask, ‘Why baptizest thou, not being Messiah?” instead of, “ Why 
dost thou extend thy baptism to Jews?” that is, why is their question 
directed to the act and not to the extent of the act ? 

The discourse of our Lord with Nicodemus (John iii) is adduced 
on both sides of this controversy. In order to understand its bear- 
ing, we must determine accurately what was Nicodemus’ acquaintance 
with recent events, and what his general spiritual views, what was 
the ground of his surprise at the announcement of the necessity of 
the new birth (verses 4 and 9), and what the ground of our Lord's 
surprise at the rabbi’s ignorance. 

Nicodemus then must have known of John’s preaching and baptism, 
since as a member of the Sanhedrim (John vii. 50), he shared in the 
interest which the Baptist excited, and must have been acquainted 
with the report of the embassy. He probably held John to be a 
reformer, who in the spirit of the old prophets and with a Messianic 
feeling called the people to a much needed repentance and purity, 
which he symbolically expressed by an immersion. 

With the general Messianic teachings of the Old Testament we 
must suppose him acquainted, and in a sort therefore with the pro- 
phetie declarations concerning a new heart, as in Ezekiel xxxvi. 
25, 26, though his was not a living knowledge. Whether he knew 
anything of the later Jewish conception of the regeneration of the 
proselyte may be considered doubtful. The Jewish “new birth” is 
mentioned not later than the Babylonian Gemara (latter part of the 
fifth century A. D.), and is besides a phrase which has reference 
almost exclusively to civil relations. ‘A proselyte is like a new- 
born child” means simply that he comes into entirely new relations, 
in such a sense that he may without violation of law marry his nearest 
relative, as his mother or his sister. This regeneration, moreover, is 
never in the Talmud specially connected with baptism. When, then, 
Christ declares that new birth is necessary in order that one may 
enter into, or what is the same thing, see, the kingdom of God, he 


1 Babl. Talmud. Yebanoth, fol. 62 and 92. See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on John iii. 3. So 
a servant made free is said to be like a child just born. And in the Mishna, Pesachim, 11, 2, 
it is said that when the sons of a female proselyte have adopted the Jewish faith at the same 
time with their mother, and one dies childless, his brother is not bound by the Levirate law 
even if one was conceived before and born after his mother's conversion, and the other was 
both conceived and born after it. 
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supposes that the prophetic teachings on this point would occur to 
the learned student of the sacred Scriptures, especially that he would 
call to mind the distinct declaration of Ezekiel (xi. 19, and xxxvi. 26), 
that God, when he called the people from among the nations to be 
specially his people, would give them a new heart and a new spirit, — 
that is, a new nature,—and would put his Spirit within them as the 
source of holiness, a state which is figuratively expressed (verse 25) 
as the result of sprinkling clean water upon them. Our Lord’s words 
“born again” summed up a great mass of teaching in the Old Testa- 
ment; and a truly spiritual minded Jew ought to have laid hold of 
the thought as a key to the interpretation of much that he had as 
yet only partially comprehended. Certainly a “master in Israel,” a 
leader in sacred studies, ought to have done this; and Christ with 
right expresses surprise at his inability to do it. Nicodemus, on the 
other hand, was too much under the influence of the superficial 
external interpretation of his times to lay hold decidedly of the deeper 
spiritual meaning.’ Either (for, following Christ’s judgment, we can 
scarcely exaggerate the spiritual blindness of the Pharisees) he failed 
to see the spiritual meaning of the Old Testament, or his pharisaical 
self-satisfaction could refer the spiritual changes there spoken of only 
to the less enlightened part of the nation. We do not, then, need the 
Jewish conception of proselyte regeneration, a very low conception, 
as Lightfoot says, to account for the facts of this interview. From 
the account, indeed, it would seem somewhat clear that such an idea 
was not in our Lord’s mind; for his surprise at Nicodemus’ ignorance 
is based on the latter's high position as a learned man and teacher, 
which supposed in him special insight into the spiritual meaning of 
Scripture, while this official position would have been of little or no 
consequence in understanding a common religious ceremony. 

Thus the New Testament is silent as to proselyte-baptism,’ or 


1 It is possible that in the phrase “born of water and of the Spirit” (verse 5) “water” 
refers to baptism. Nicodemus may have referred to the symbolism of John’s baptism; and 
Christ would reply,‘‘ There is needed a regeneration coming (figuratively) from this purifying 
water, but really from the Spirit.” But it is better to understand the “water” as only 
generally indicating purification. Nicodemus’s first remark is based on the miracles he had 
seen, which proved Jesus’ divine mission; and he no doubt inquired concerning the conditions 
of entrance into the divine kingdom. Christ replies that the condition is holiness, purity, 
and therefore a change of nature, almost paraphrasing Ezekiel xxxvi. 25-27. 

2 The discussion mentioned in John iii. 25, which was connected with the symbolism of 
John’s baptism or Christ's and the Levitical lustrations, and Matthew xxiii. 5, where the fact 
but not the method of proselyting is stated, do not bear on our question; nor can the baptism 
for the dead (1 Corinthians xv. 29), nor the incest (1 Corinthians v. 1), nor the doctrine of 
baptisms (Hebrews vi. 2), nor the injunction that teaching should precede baptism (Matthew 
xxviii. 19, 20), with any fairness be connected with it. The attempt to set aside the argument 
from the silence of the New Testament by the statement that the apostles preferred to confine 


‘ 
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rather by implication speaks decidedly against it, while yet there was 
not lacking opportunity to mention it. The difficulty of believing in 
the existence of the rite becomes greater and greater as each body of 
literature examined betrays ignorance of it; and the difficulty will 
not be lessened if it be found that there is no trace of it in the early 
Targums, in profane writers, or in church fathers. The only Targums 
that could give evidence in the case are those of Onkelos on the 
Pentateuch and Jonathan on the Prophets, the others being later 
than the Talmud. Onkelos and Jonathan belong, probably, to the 
first century of our era; and they are both silent in respect to prose- 
lyte-baptism, though ordinarily not indisposed to introduce into their 
paraphrases references to the ideas and customs of their own times. 
This is especially true of Jonathan, who introduces the whole later 
Jewish synagogue-worship, the notion of the shekinah, and other 
later peculiarities, and would have had opportunity to mention this 
peculiar rite.’ 

The profane writers of the time could not be expected, it is said, 
to know anything of the peculiar or more secret usages of the Jews. 
It is certain, however, that they were acquainted with circumcision, 
and with other prominent Jewish usages.? Juvenal (Satire XIV) 


1“ Weit hanfiger, als der Alexandriner, trigt Jonathan willkthrlich spitere zeitvors- 
tellungen, rabbinische sagen, und die jiidische Theologie seiner zeit in die Paraphrase hinein.” 
Gesenius, Comm. zu Esaia Einleitung, 311. The only Targum in which proselyte baptism is 
mentioned is that of Pseudo-Jonathan of the Pentateuch, Deuteronomy xxi. 13, ‘“ The captive 
must dip herself and become a proselytess.” Gill on Proselyte Baptism, Divinity, vol. IT. 
This Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan is later than the Talmud. 

2 Persius, Satire V, 180: 

“ Herodis venere dies, 
Libra moves tacitus recutitaque sabbata palles.” 

Juvenal, Satire XIV, 96: 

“ Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem 
Nil preeter nubes et coli numen adorant, 
Nec distare putant humana carne suillam, 
Qua pater abstinuit ; mox et preputia ponunt, 
Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges 
Judaicum ediscunt et servant et metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses.” 

Tacitus, History, V, 5: “ Circumcidere genitalia instituere. Transgressi in morem eorum 
idem usurpant. Nec quidquam prius imbuuntur quam contemnere Deos, exuere patriam, 
parentes, liberos, fratres vilia habere.” By this last Tacitus intends to describe their bigotry, 
“adversus omnes alios hostile odium,” and cannot be held to refer to the civil change wrought 
in the proselyte, which has already been mentioned in connection with the so-called “ new birth.” 





themselves to Old Testament illustrations rather than refer to modern non-Mosaic customs, 
comes with a bad grace frem those who suppose that Christ himself made such a reference in 
John iii, in the conversation with Nicodemus, and that the Christian ordinance actually comes 
from the Jewish, and it is impossible for those who hold that the proselyte baptism is of 
Mosaic origin. Cf. Schneckenburger, 2 38, seq. 
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and Tacitus (History, V, 1-12) show a respectable knowlcdge of 
Jewish customs, in the latter mixed, it is true, with curiously absurd 
notions about their early history, but the result of inquiry and suf- 
ficiently sharp observation of their own times. Is it probable that 
these men would have known nothing of this other rite, which would 
specially have interested them as something akin to their own usages? 
Among all nations there have been lustrations with religious symbolic 
significance, and these would have been intelligible to the Latin and 
Greek writers; but there is no allusion to anything of the sort. In 
addition to these Schneckenburger (§ 61) adduces the Roman and 
Christian laws of the period against circumcision, in which there is 
similarly no mention of any connected lustration. Modestinus ICtus 
in I. I. D. ad leg. Com. de sicariis: ‘““Circumcidere Judzis filios suos 
tantum permittitur.” Julius Paulus, V, 22, de seditiosis: ‘ Cives 
Romani, qui se Judaico ritu vel servos suos circumcidere patiuntur, 
leonis ademtis in insulam perpetuo relegentur. Medici capite puni- 
entur. Judzi sie alienz nationis comparatos servos circumciderint, 
aut deportantur aut capite puniantur.” So the laws of the Christian 
emperors. Cod. Theod. lib. XVI, tit. 9, lex II: “Si aliquis Jude- 
orum mancipium sect alterius emptum circumciderit, non solum 
mancipii damno multetur, verum etiam capitali sententia puniatur.” 
It may be said in respect to these laws and the quotations from 
Tacitus and others, that they still admit the supposition of an acces- 
sory rite of lustration, and this is no doubt true; but they show that, 
if there were such an accessory rite, it was not regarded as initiatory, 
and this even so late as A. D. 336, the date of the last quotation. 
In the fourth century it is probable that there was such a con- 
nected ceremony, but it could have been nothing more than an 
ordinary lustration, and excited no more attention than any other 
of the hundred purifications which the law of Moses enjoined. We 
shall have occasion to refer to this below in examining the testimony 
of the Mishna. 

One of the most interesting witnesses in our examination in the 
philosopher Arrian, disciple and editor of Epictetus and Prefect of 
Cappadocia under Hadrian. He has been relied on, from Wall down, 
to establish the existence of proselyte baptism in the second century 
(A. D. 150), and has been rendered in a great variety of ways. The 
passage which bears on our subject is as follows (Arrian, Disput. 
Epicteti, II, 9): ré dv Srwixdy Meyers ceavtdy; to éanatag tous moddods ; té 
bxoxpivy Ivvdatog dy" Eddyvas; oby bpas n&s Exactog déyerat lovdatos; mds 
Lipos; ths Atyixtiog ; xdt Stay twa énapgoteptovta etdwyev, el@0apev Adyerv* 
odx ote Iovdatus ddd broxpivetat’ Stay 8 avaddBy td ndO0g td tod BzeBappévov 
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xdt Ponuivov, térs xde dote tH Gvee xdl xadstrat Iovdatoge oStws xae juete 
napaBantiata, Aéyw piv Iovdatoe Epyw 83 Gdho tt, dovunadets xpdg tov Adyov, 
paxpay axd tod ypjqaedat tobtatg & Akyousy, é¢’ ots we eddtes adta éxatpduzda. 
This may be translated as follows: 


Why dost thou not call thyself a Stoic? Why dost thou deceive the 
multitude? Why, being a Jew, dost thou hypocritically imitate Greeks? 
Dost thou not see how every one is called Jew, Syrian, Egyptian? And 
when we see one playing two parts, we are accustomed to say, He is not 
a Jew, but ahypocrite. But when one assumes the real character of him 
who has been dipped and has made his choice, then he both is in fact 
and is called a Jew. So we also are false baptizers; Jews in profession, 
but something else in deed, without sympathy with our profession, far 
from practicing what we profess, above which, as being acquainted with 
it, we raise ourselves, 


The difficulty in the passage is to determine the meaning of the 
BsBappevov xat yonuévov, and the person whom it is intended to describe. 

It is supposed by some that the ’*Joudatue here mentioned are Chris- 
tians, and that there is, therefore, nothing here about proselyte bap- 
tism. This view is ably maintained by Gale (Reply to Wall, ch. x), 
on the ground that to the Greeks and Romans the Christians were 
often known only as a Jewish sect, and that Arrian himself elsewhere 
calls the Christians “Galileans.” But against this view it seems 
decisive that Arrian does distinguish between Jews and Galileans, and 
further, that the hypocrisy here portrayed is not applicable to the 
Christians of that day. There were reasons why men should pretend 
to be Jews, none why they should pretend to be Christians. 

And there is no necessity, either from particular words or from the 
general train of thought, of understanding the persons described to 
be anything but simple Jews. The passage is directed against hypo- 
crisy. National character, says Arrian, is determined and shown by 
conduct, not by name or profession. If one really assume the nature 
of a Jew, he is reallya Jew. Whois aJew? He is one PzPappévos 
xat yonuévos, and a sincere man will have the zddus of suchaone. The 
word zd0o¢ is variously taken here; by some as “ burden” or “ suffer- 
ing,” by others as “disposition.” It seems to me to describe the 
whole spiritual color and constitution of the man. Of the participles, 
the first means “dipped,” and the second can mean only “ having 
chosen a belief” (middle); the passive sense “has been received,” 
hardly belongs to the word. The perfect form makes some difficulty. 
It seems to point to one special act of dipping and choosing, and so 

1 The proposed emendations of the text, such as ri dwoxpivy ‘Iovdaiov Sv ‘EAAny in the third 


question (Bengel), and mepippnuévov, “ circumcised,” for ypyudvov (Petavius in Gale), rest on no 
authority, and have nothing special to recommend them. 
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to suit the case of a proselyte. But it may be understood of a Jew 
as the context seems to demand. Toa heathen the frequent ablution 
or dippings required by the law might well seem to be the distinguish- 
ing mark of the people, and the perfect participle looks to the Jew’s 
whole past life as so characterized. It is the voluntary acceptance of 
a faith which the writer means to express, the idea which he further 
on includes in the dovpradits and the zpjeda:. With this agrees the 
word zapafanterat, “ false self-baptizers” (the Jew dipped himself in 
performing his lustrations). Putting himself in the Jew’s place, the 
writer says: Failing to accept really the belief of Judaism, our lustra- 
tion is a pretence, we do not practice what we profess. 

So understood, this passage has nothing to say about proselyte- 
baptism. And if it had, it would show its existence only in the 
middle of the second century, long after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

We come now to the not unimportant testimony of the patristic: 
writings. Up to the establishment of Christianity as state-religion 
by Constantine, the attitude of Christian writers towards Judaism 
was distinctly and bitterly polemical; after that time other oppo- 
nents (chiefly of what are called heretical sects) became more promi- 
nent, and comparatively little attention is paid to the Jews. The 
church-fathers of the three first centuries were specially concerned to 
demonstrate the truth of Christianity against Judaism, and were in 
position to be well acquainted with Jewish belief and practices; and, 
considering the wide range which they allowed themselves in inter- 
pretation and in argument, it is hardly conceivable that proselyte 
baptism, if it were known to them, should not appear sometimes in 
their writings. Yet no mention of the rite has been produced. They 
refer indeed to ‘“‘ Jewish baptism,” as in the case cited above; but it 
has been shown that by this they mean the. figurative baptism of the 
Red Sea, or the ceremonial lustrations of the Mosaic law. The sig- 
nificance of their silence will be apparent from some citations. Of 
the apostolic fathers, Barnabas alone treats formally of baptism. His 
epistle is taken up in great part with demonstrating that the Old 
Testament is full of Christ, and that Judaism was displaced by 
Christianity. He shows that the Jewish sacrifices have been made 
void, that the prophets foretold the second creation in Christ, adduces 
the scape-goat and red heifer as types of Christ, declares that the cir- 
cumcision of the Old Testament and the laws concerning clean and un- 
clean animals are to be understood spiritually, and then proceeds (11) 
to find baptism prefigured in the Old Testament. “In respect to 
water,” says he, “it is written against Israel, how they would not 
accept the baptism which leads to remission of sins, but would 

bi 
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prepare for themselves another.” This other baptism he explains from 
the “broken cisterns” of Jeremiah ii. 12, 13; and Menardus adds 
this note, “ Intelligit Barnabas crebra et superstitiosa Judeeorum bap- 
tismata.” The epistle was written against Jews or Judaizing Chris- 
tians, and in section VI the author’s object is to establish baptism in 
the Old Testament (and he finds it in the “ waters” of the first Psalm 
where the “tree” is the cross, and in the river of Ezekiel’s temple, 
Ezekiel xlvii. 12) against Judaism,—could he have failed to mention 
a rite which would appear to him either as identical with, or as a 
profane mockery of the Christian ? 

Justin Martyr, both in the Apology to Antoninus Pius and in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, speaks of the Jews as hostile to the Christian 
ordinances, and characterizes them simply as circumcised. In his 
account of baptism (Ap. ad Ant. Pium. nos. 61-64), after stating the 
spiritual blessings connected with the rite, he declares that the 
demons having heard this regenerating illuminating bath foretold 
by the prophet (Isaiah), ordained in imitation thereof lustrations for 
their worshippers (no. 62), just as the setting up of the image of Kore 
(Proserpine) over springs was taken from Moses (Genesis i. 1, 2). 
Here was excellent opportunity to speak of an imitation of Christian 
baptism by the Jews. In the dialogue with Trypho he uses Jere- 
miah ii. 12, 13, just as Barnabas does; he denounces the Jews for 
their attempts to bring odium on the Christian name, declares that 
the Christians would observe circumcision if they did not know that 
it was given to the Jews on account of the hardness of their heart, 
and then goes on (no. 19) to show that circumcision was necessary 
for the Jew alone, and adds, “ We do not accept that useless baptism 
of cisterns, which has nothing to.do with this baptism of life.” So the 
argument in.no, 23.: “ Circumcision cannot be binding on all, for then 
we should, reach the absurd conclusion that God was not with Enoch and 
others. before Abraham. Listen, then, Trypho and those who wish to 
become proselytes, to the divine teaching: Abraham was justified by 
faith when. uncircumcised, and received circumcision not as righteous- 
ness, but asasign.” The inference here is plain that, in Justin’s 
view, circumcision alone was the mark of a proselyte, andis the more 
worthy of attention, if, as some suppose, Trypho; the interiocutor in the 
dialogue, is the same with Tarphon, who was Rector of the school at 
Lydda, and therefore in full sympathy with the mishnical teachings. ? 


1 Barn. Ep. XI: wept piv rod i8aros yéyparrar émi rv "lopaiA, was To Parnopa To pépor ds 
apecww auapriay, dv wh mposdé~wvrat, add’ éavtpis; oixodsopyoovery. 

2 For this, however, there is no trustworthy: evidence. Other passages in Justin which 
give good negative evidence ure to be found in Cap. viii. 12, 13, 114 of the Dialogue with 
Trypho. In Cap. viii. Trypho isinstructing Justin how he must become a Jew: “ First,” say she, 
‘be circumcised, then observe the Sabbaths, the feast-days and new moons; in. a word, all 
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It has already been shown that the “ Jewish baptism” of Tertullian 
and Gregory Nazianzen (and probably, by inference, of Cyprian), is 
not an initiatory rite of the old dispensation, but a figurative baptism. 
It is to be remarked, further, that Tertullian’s Tract on Baptism has 
discussions in which the reference to a proselyte-baptism, if such had 
existed, would have been appropriate and to be expected. Cap. x: 
On the question whether John’s baptism was human or divine, he 
affirms that it was divine as to its origin, though not in power (divi- 
num quidem eum baptismum fuisse, mandatu tamen, non et potestate). 
Cap. xiii: Against those who say that baptism is not necessary for those 
who are justified by faith, as Abraham, who pleased God without 
water, the answer is that the second dispensation takes precedence 
over the first; the law of baptism is now imposed, and its form pre- 
scribed. Cap. xv: “We have one baptism from the gospel and the 
epistles; once we enter the bath, once our sins are removed; but’ 
Jewish Israel washes daily, because daily defiled.” 

Origen, in Exodum, Hom. V, 144, on the departure of Israel from 
Egypt: ‘You see how greatly Paul’s interpretation differs from the 
historical account; what the Jews suppose a passage over the sea, he 
(1 Corinthians x) calls a baptism; what they think a cloud, he makes 
the Holy Spirit.” Comm. in Joannem VI, 4-6, an elaborate com- 
mentary on John i. 19 ff., “the embassy of the Pharisees asked, ‘Who 
art thou.’ ‘Supposing, perhaps, that no other could baptize but the 
Christ, or Elias, or the prophet (?ews éedpuevoe oddevdg Erépov Epyov 
tuyydvey td Barrie } yptotod xa “Hitov xat tod xpog7tov).’ The scribes 
and lawyers were now, probably, expecting the Messiah from their 
knowledge of the Scriptures. Heracleon thinks the Pharisees right 
in restricting baptism to Christ, Elias, and the prophet, but he is 
wrong in supposing that it might be an ordinary prophet for he can- 
not show that any’ of the prophets baptized, (od yap éyer detFat twa trav 
tpogyntay Buxticavta).” On Matthew xxiii. 15, Origen says, “Such a 
son of Gehenna the word of our Lord Jesus Christ saves through the 
bath of baptism,” but says nothing, as it would seem he would do, of 
a baptism of the proselyte by the Pharisees. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis Prima, ITI, 5,6. He assigns reasons 
why water and no other element is used in baptism. “The beginning 


1 That is, “ that any ordinary prophet baptized.” So Wall properly shows (IV, 159, seq.) 
in his reply to Gale. The passage, then, does not affirm that no prophet ever baptized, but it 
shows that the only baptisms to which Origen referred were the figurative immersions; he does 
not exhibit the slightest acquaintance with an initiatory act. 





that is commanded in the law, and then perhaps you shall find mercy with God.” Here it is 
hardly conceivable that he could have omitted the “dipping,” if he had known it as a part of 
the process of initiation. 
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of the world was water; the beginning of the gospels was the Jordan. 
Wherever there is a covenant, there is water. After the flood, with 
Noah; on Sinai with Israel, with water, scarlet wool and hyssop; 
Elias was taken up, not without water, traversing the Jordan; the 
high priest sacrificed after washing; the laver at the Tabernacle was 
a symbol of baptism. The end of the Old Testament and the beginning 
of the New, is baptism; and John was its originator (apyyy4s). 

The considerations by which it is attempted to set aside this nega- 
tive but quite decisive testimony of the fathers are the following: 
First, it is said that they confined themselves to Christian doctrine, 
and were not likely to mention a Jewish rite. But this is decidedly 
incorrect; they mention abundantly both pagan and Jewish beliefs 
and rites, and especially what they call “Jewish baptism.” Next it is 
urged that this rite was so well-known as not to need mention. But 
certainly it was not better known than circumcision, which is often 
mentioned ; for an equally good reason they might have avoided all 
reference to both heathen and Jewish beliefs. Finally, itis said that, 
by similar reasoning, we might disprove the existence of proselyte- 
baptism in the time of the Talmud, since the silence of the fathers ex- 
tends to the fourth, fifth, and succeeding centuries. This would be 
a valid consideration, but for the change in the polemical attitude of 
the fathers already referred to. Through the third century the Jews 
were prominent enemies, but after that the polemical interest centres 
in Christian heretics. 

In the failure of all other sources to establish a proselyte baptism, 
we come finally to the records of the Jewish traditional law, the Tal- 
mud and other rabbinical works, and inquire where in them the first 
traces of the custom appear, and what we are consequently to decide 
as to its date and or'gin. The Mishna, or text of the Talmud, we may 
assume to have been written about A. D. 220, the Jerusalem Gemara 
or Exposition about A. D. 350, and the Babylonian Gemara about 
A. D. 430.2 And in the first place the Mishna does not mention 
proselyte baptism. The only passage cited as making mention of it 
is Pesachim, 8, 8:' “A mourner may eat the passover in the evening 


1 See article ‘‘Thalmud” in Herzog’s Real Encyclopidie. But as to the Jer. Gem. recent 
investigations make it probable that it is much later, perhaps not earlier than the 9th century. 


mnyy 19 wdaM Ind dy yown Dwa>ps x9 Dax ayy nod Ne Sow 43°Y 738 2 
MDD AK DW II DMIDW WI MDD yI Wanw a owIp Sow daw 
apn yo wwad Ayr JO wan ow Av syd 
Wetstein (Nov. Test. ad Mat. iii. 6) incorrectly quotes from the Tract Semakoth, citing 
Mishna 7, as follows: “If she wish to become a proselyte, he baptizes her, and gives her her 
liberty.” This Tract is one of the seven subsidiary tracts (Massektoth Qetannoth) appended 
to the Talmud, has no Mishna, and is of later date than the Gemara. M. Stuart in his work 
on Baptism (2 7) was misled and puzzled by Wetstein’s reference. 
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after bathing (or immersing himself), but not of other sacrifices ; one 
who hears of the death of a relative, or who gathers the bones of a de- 
ceased person may eat of other sacrifices after bathing. A proselyte 
who was circumcised the evening before the passover, may, according 
to the school of Shammai, bathe and eat the passover in the evening ; 
but the school of Hillel say, that he who has just been circumcised is as 
he who has just left a grave” (that is, is equally unclean, and is sub- 
ject to the same law of purification, Numbers xix. 16). This bathing 
is evidently merely purificatory, circumcision defiles like the touch of 
a dead body, and the bathing is no more initiatory for the proselyte 
than for the mourner. In the Gemara, also, to this Mishna, Rabbi 
Johanan explains the reason of the prescription of bathing in the 
case of a star-worshipper to be that he might not next year object to 
bathing on the ground that this year he ate without bathing.’ 

The silence of the Mishna is beyond contradiction; but it is 
attempted to explain it by suggesting that there was no special 
reason to introduce the discussion of this rite, as also very little is 
said of circumcision, or that as there was disagreement among the 
rabbinical teachers the editor of the Mishna preferred to throw a 
veil over this discord, which might be a stumbling-block to the 
Gentiles favorably disposed to Mosaism. The answer to the first 
statement is that the Mishna does discuss rites, as circumcision, the 
feasts, divorce, etc., fully, and would besides be likely to pay particular 
attention to this, for which there was no Mosaic precept. The answer 
to the second is that the Mishna does not elsewhere shrink from re- 
cording differences of opinion among its teachers. Rabbi Jehudah 
the Holy, the editor of the Mishna, expressly allowed the introduction 
of views different from his own. 

A citation apparently more to the point is that made by Maimonides 
from the book Siphri:? “Israel did not enter into the covenant but 
by three things, circumcision, immersion, and offering; and so also 
proselytes.” (Maimonides, preface to Seder Qodashim.) 

The book Siphri is a commentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
probably written by Abba Arekka, rector of the school at Sora, about 
A. D. 240, that is, a short while after the Mishna. If an initiatory 
rite of immersion, then, be mentioned in it, it could not establish a 

1 Compare Tract Shabbath, 9, 3, and 19, 3, “‘An infant is bathed before or after circumci- 
sion; Rabbi Eleazar Ben Azariah said, it must be bathed the third day after circumcision.” 
AR Dp ARI Ase. AMI OI 23 ROW M39 IRD ONT? 
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See Gill, whose valuable tract on proselyte-baptism (at the end of his “ Divinity”) contains 
much interesting, though not very well arranged, matter from rabbinical sources. His dis- 
cussion is the completest which has appeared, except those of Bengel and Schneckenburger. 
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claim of priority to the Christian rite; but it is doubtful whether the 
“dipping” or “ washing” was regarded in any true sense as initiatory. 
Certainly whatever is true of it is equally true of the “offering”; and 
if the one is an initiation so is the other. 

Another early mention of the rite occurs in the Mekilta, tradition- 
ally ascribed to Rabbi Ishmael Ben Elisha, about A. D. 120, the 
earliest halakic and haggadic midrash on Exodus. The Mekilta, on 
Exodus xii. 48, says: “It happened in the case of Beluria that a part 
of her maidservants were dipped before her and a part after her; and 
the case coming before the sages they declared that those who were 
dipped before their mistress were free, and those who were dipped 
after her were not free.” It will be noticed that this is a case in 
which women alone were concerned; and it would suggest the view 
that where circumcision was not possible this dipping came gradually 
to be considered the initiatory act. But the date of the book is not 
certain. By the most now it is held to be later than the Mishna, 
at least in its present form. 

The testimony of the Jerusalem-Gemara, A. D. 350 or later, is not 
distincter. The following are the citations,? Berakoth, folio 6, 3: 
In diebus R. Joshue F. Levi conati sunt quidam exstirpare hanc 
immersionem, feminarum Galilearum gratia, eo quod ille pre frigore 
sterilescerent. Jebamoth, folio 8,4: R. Ezehia dicit: ecce invenit 
infantem expositum et abluit eum in nomine servi, circumcide et tu 
eum in nomine servi: in nomine liberi, circumcide et tu eum in nomine 
liberi. Pesachim, 36, 2: Milites erant Hierosolymis, qui se baptizarunt 
et comederunt paschata sua vespere. 

Of these the first refers to women only, and would not show a 
universal custom. It probably, however, indicates one of the modes 
in which the rite was introduced, namely, by the attempt to provide 
a solemn ceremony where circumcision was out of the question. The 
second case, that of a foundling, seems to state merely the ordinary 
oblation connected with the circumcision of a child, whether heathen 
or Jewish. The third citation obviously means the same thing as 
mwyo RI AMNRD Hypo mp9 MMMDY AYpD o3sHw RNdDII AWD 1 
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The same quotation occurs in Bab. Talmud, Jebamoth, folio 46, 1. 

3 Wetstein, ad Matthew iii. 6; Gill, “ Divinity,” II, 780, 781; Herzog, article Proselyten. 

* Cf. “Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” (Test. Levi, c. 14), “You shall take the 
daughters of the heathen as wives, and purify them with illegal purifications, and your union 
shall be a Sodom and Gomorrah.” Schneckenburger, 3 60. This is religious rather than 
ceremonial, and certainly not initiatory. This work is a Christian production, assigned by 
Dillmann (Herzog, article Pseudepigraph. der Neu. Test.) to the second century of our era 


Schneckenburger thinks that there is here mention of a baptism, which, however, was con 
fined to women, and not used for men. 
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the Mishna, Pesachim 8, 8 cited above. In any case the testimony of 
this Gemara would not reach further back than the third century of 
our era; probably it is much later. 

The Babylonian Gemara is distinct in its mention of proselyte im- 
mersion as a ceremony necessary to initiation." Numerous quotations 
are given by Ainsworth, Lightfoot, Gill, and Wetstein (the references 
in the last not always pertinent). As there is general agreement in 
respect to this fact, it will suffice here to refer to one or two passages. 
Berakoth, fol. 47,2: (On the Mishna, “one need not make prepara- 
tion for the table-prayer in company with a star-worshipper.”) 
“With a heathen no preparation is needed. What is the meaning 
here? It means with a proselyte who is circumcised and not im- 
mersed. For R. Zeira said, in the name of R. Johanan, that no one 
is a proselyte till he is circumcised and immersed, and so long as he 
is not immersed he is a heathen.” \Tebamoth, fol. 46, 1: “Of astranger 
who is circumcised and not immersed, R. Eleazar said, he is a prose- 
lyte, for so we find in our fathers, who were circumcised and not 
immersed. Of one who is immersed and not circumcised, R. Jehoshua 
said, he is a proselyte, for so we find in our mothers, who were im- 
mersed and not circumcised ; and the Sages say, one who is immersed 
and not circumcised, and one who is circumcised, is not a proselyte 
till he is circumcised and immersed, and R. Jehoshua may learn from 
the fathers, and R. Eleazar from the mothers.” Eleazar and Je- 
hoshua both flourished after the destruction of Jerusalem, under the 
presidency of Gamaliel II, and it is noticeable that, in this dispute, 
whatever its historical value may be, it is R. Eleazar (with whom, in 
a contest with R. Jehoshua, the decision of the question always rests) 
who claims for circumcision a full initiatory validity, to the exclusion 
of immersion. The opinion of the Sages is the attempt to settle a 
disputed point, and we may gather from the silence of the Mishna 
that the point had not distinctly arisen when it was edited. Jeba- 
moth, fol. 79: “In respect to one who is immersed and not circum- 
cised, there is no difference of opinion; he is a true proselyte. The 
difference is only as to one who is circumcised and not immersed.” 
The point here made is, not that circumcision could be dispensed with 
where it was commanded by Moses, but that there were cases in 


1 The Aethiopic Version of the New Testament (made, according to Dillmann, in the fourth 
or fifth century), renders (Matt. xxiii. 15) wovjoat ive xpooyavrov by “ut baptizetis unum prose- 
lytum,” and may be regarded as testimony contemporary with that of the Gemara. The 
Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch, which has (Ex. xii. 44) “a stranger sold to 
an Israelite thou shalt circumcise and dip, and he shall eat it” (the passover), is not earlier 
than the seventh century. 
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which immersion alone was valid, as with women. Aboda Zara, 59, 
2: “Chaia, son of Abba went to Gabbla, and saw the daughters of 
Israel married to Gentiles who were circumcised and not immersed, 
and R. Johanan said, Go and proclaim of their children that they are 
spurious, to all time one is not a proselyte till he is circumcised and 
immersed.” Kethuboth, fol. 11, 1: “Said R. Hona, a minor prose- 
lyte (one less than nine years and one day old), they cause to be 
immersed on the authority of the Beth-Din (Council).” These cita- 
tions establish the existence of the rite in question in the fifth century,! 
and somewhat earlier, though no great margin can be allowed for the 
statement of the Gemara, partly because of the lack of a critical 
edition of the work, partly because of the silence of the Mishna. 
Accepting then the Talmudic statement that the fathers entered into 
the covenant by three things, circumcision, baptism, and shedding 
of blood, and that the same law is prescribed to the proselyte, with 
temporary omission of the offering, as the settled belief of the Jewish 
schools in the fifth or fourth century, we must inquire when and how 
this belief and the connected practice arose. We may dismiss, with- 
out discussion, the opinions which derive the rite under consideration 
from the Persian mysteries of Mithras, in which immersion is one of 
the initiatory acts,* or from the heathen nations; the late bitter 
hostility of the Jews to heathen customs made such a derivation so 
improbable, that it could be established only by clear historical testi- 
mony, of which there is none. The desire to distinguish themselves 
from the Samaritans* who practiced circumcision, may have operated 
along with other causes; but there seems to be a similar lack of his- 
torical proof for this view, the Samaritans being constantly spoken of 
in the Talmud (under the name of Cuthzans) in the same terms as 
heathen; and, besides, such a desire on the part of the Jews, though 
it might incline them to the introduction of a new rite, does not 
explain the peculiar form of the rite. As to a pre-christian origin, 
the whole of the preceding argument goes to establish the untenable- 
ness of such a supposition. We have seen that there is no trace of 
it in the interbiblical literature, in the New Testament, in Philo and 
Josephus, or even in the Mishna; and if Arrian be held to refer to it 
(which is improbable), this would bring it only into the second century 
of our era. It is impossible to understand the historical testimony 
in the case otherwise than as establishing a postchristian origin for 


1It is unnecessary for the argument to adduce the appended tracts of the Talmud, 
(Semakoth and Gerim) or Maimonides. These merely repeat the assertions of the Gemara, 
Maimonides in Preface to Seder Qodashim (quoted above), and especially in Issure Biah 
cap. 13. 


2 See Gill, l. c. 8 So Schickard and Maier; Schneckenburger, 3 72. 
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the rite, and there remain, therefore, as possible external sources, only 
Christian baptism and the baptism of John. The first of these seems 
to be wholly inadmissible, considering the fierce hatred manifested 
by the Jews towards Christians, a hatred which shows itself through- 
out the book of Acts, in the history of the four first centuries in the 
Talmud and other Jewish writings, and which was felt equally by the 
learned teachers of Tiberias and Sora, and the mass of the people.’ 
It has also been urged, with less force, that the relation of Jews and 
Christians to the Roman government makes the supposition of imita- 
tion of the latter by the former improbable, Judaism being a religio 
licita, and Christianity under the ban; but, for several reasons (differ- 
ence of worship and the testimony of the covenant sign, circumcision), 
it was not likely that Jews would be confounded with Christians. 
There might seem to be more reason to hold that John’s baptism 
suggested the form to the Jews. Christianity, it is said, was at first 
only the belief of a Jewish sect distinguished by the fact that they 
held that the Messiah had appeared in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and maintaining at first the Mosaic law strictly; and John’s disciples, 
even when they accepted Jesus as Messiah, were in still closer sym- 
pathy with the Jewish law, and might be looked on not unfavorably 
by the adherents of tradition. But this is hardly a correct state- 
ment. Christianity in a few years separated itself sharply from 
Judaism, so that there could be no sympathy between the two. In 
the Epistles of the New Testament, Christianity is the final form of 
the faith of the true Israel of God, but the irreconcileable enemy of 
the contemporary Judaism. And there is hardly a trace of Johann- 
ism after the New Testament times. It is not improbable that 
disciples of John were to be found here and there during the first 
century, and that their founder may have been respected even by 
some of the Pharisees as a reformer in the spirit of the old prophets 
(but see Matthew xi. 18; John v. 35), but there was too little that 
was positive and distinct in his teaching to maintain itself or to affect 
society long. Nor is there any historical proof of the connection 


1 The attitude of modern Jews towards Christianity, is generally that of philosophical critics 
without bitterness. But without taking the ribaldry of the “ Toledoth Jesu,” or the citations 
in Eisenmenger’s “ Entdecktes Judenthum” as fair expositions of Jewish feeling, it is plain 
that in the early centuries, the enmity against Christianity was deep and universal. “Die 
Rabbinen verboten im allgemeinen jede religidse erérterung mit Juden-Christen.” Jost. 
Geschichte d. Judenthums IV, 42. Milman, Hist. of Jews, chap. 20. What is said, there- 
fore, by Schneckenburger (3 75-77), that there are evidences of imitation by Jews of Chris- 
tian practices, that Jews might not be averse to imitate Christians in order to procure 
immunities enjoyed by the latter, seems to be somewhat strained. Gamaliel and the Phari- 
sees of Acts xxiii are exceptional cases. But though a direct imitation is improbable (as 
Schneckenburger also holds), it does not follow that the Jews would reject a rite simply be- 
cause it was practiced by pagans or Christians. 
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indicated, and it is not to be accepted if there be a more satisfactory 
solution of our question. 

The supposition of an imitation of any sort, is unsupported and 
unnecessary. In the existing elements of Jewish worship and life we 
may find the ground and material of the proselyte-immersion. It is 
certain that there must always have been purificatory rites connected 
with the introduction of a Gentile into Judaism. The initiatory act 
of circumcision was itself defiling and required a lustration before the 
convert could proceed to the fulfilment of any of the religious duties 
of his new position, as for instance the offering. This lustration was 
merely one of a large number required by the law of Moses, and was 
equally obligatory on the Israelitish. child; it was therefore in no 
sense initiatory, as has already been pointed out against Matthies. 
As to its form, it was immersion, as we may judge from the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, and the Mishna. Such was the 
usage in Josephus’s time, and up to the third century. But meantime 
the changing fortunes of the people presented circumstances which 
tended to bring the accessory ablution into greater prominence. 
First, there was the destruction of the city and temple, and the con- 
sequent cessation of the offering, which had become connected by 
custom with the introduction of the proselyte into the Jewish faith. 
It was natural now that this element of worship and important part 
of the ceremonial attending the initiation had disappeared, to supply 
its place as far as possible by emphasizing the ablution which was 
appropriate and symbolically significant, whether the offering followed 
or not. Itis true the Rabbins always speak of offering as an integral 
part of the ceremony of introduction, not as superseded by the lustra- 
tion, as indeed it was not. They, however, regarded the cessation of 
the offering as temporary, looking to its restoration under the Mes- 
siah.' In the next place the increasing number of women who 
embraced Judaism made it desirable to have aform of initiation appro- 
priate to them. The Talmud is specific in its directions in respect to 
the immersion of women. It is worthy of remark that the quantity 
of water required to dip a proselyte (forty seahs, or about sixty gallons) 
is defined by the quantity in which a menstruous woman bathes.? So 
the statements in the Jerusalem Talmud, already quoted, refer to 


1 See quotations from Talmud, above. Schneckenburger, kap. V. 

2 Babl. Talmud, Jebamoth, fol. 46,2. “Ifa proselytess be pregnant when she is immersed, 
the child afterwards born does not require immersion.” Jebamoth, fol, 78, 1. A heathen 
woman “dipped in the name of a woman,” that is, for uncleanness, and not for proselytism, 
was nevertheless accounted a proselyte. Jeb. 45,2; Gill, l.c. That proselytes to Judaism 
were numerous in the three first centuries is testified by contemporaneous pagan and Jewish 
writers. 
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women only. The custom, first prevailing in the case of female 
proselytes, would gradually extend itself to the male converts. 

In the third place, there are evidences of a desire on the part of 
the Jews to rid themselves in many cases of the signs of circumcision, 
so as to avoid the penalties entailed on their nation. They would 
thus be led to a ceremony which left no mark by which they could 
be recognized. 

Finally, the Messianic expectations, indulged by the Jews as early 
as the time of John the Baptist, and quickened by the overthrow 
of their national organization, may have produced the desire to sym- 
bolize by an initiatory lustration the moral purification which it was 
believed the Messiah would work." 

It may be added that there is no need of the supposition of an 
already existing Jewish rite to account for the Christian ordinance of 
baptism. In both cases the form would be suggested by Mosaic cus- 
toms and ideas. The general lustrations of the law conveyed the idea 
of complete purification, and there were special cleansings which con- 
veyed it in a special manner. This was no doubt a prominent part 
of the symbolism of John’s baptism. But we must further suppose 
that this special form (immersion) was also chosen by God as sym- 
bolizing the death to sin and rising again to holiness, which mark the 
beginning of the Christian life. Further, among the Jews the 
worshipper himself performed the lustration (self-baptism), but the 
Christian baptism by another was, perhaps, designed to set forth the 
new life as bestowed and imparted by God.? 

Our investigation, then, shows that there is positively no evidence 
of the existence of proselyte baptism before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and that the negative evidence against it up to that time, is as 
decisive as negative evidence can be; that there are no clear proofs 
of its existence before the fifth century, while it is possible that it 

1 See above, p. 315. Schneckenburger, in loco. 

2 Wall (Introduction) gives a list of the points of similarity between the Jewish and early 
Christian formalities in receiving converts, such as catechizing before baptism, grades in com- 
pleteness of admission and others. The resemblances are curious; but it has already been 
shown that these Jewish customs cannot be found earlier than the fourth century of our era. 
They might be held to prove an imitation of the Christian by the Jews, and Schneckenburger 
(chap. V, 3 76) is disposed so to regard them, and is at pains to show that the relation be- 
tween Jews and Christians was not such as to make such imitation impossible or improbable. 
But these customs seem to come naturally from the circumstances of the Jews, and we need 
not suppose an imitation.. What more -natural than that a candidate should be asked con- 
cerning his acceptance of the Mosaic law, should be informed of the persecutions to which the 
Jews were subjected (the phrase employed “ dost thou not know that the Israelites are at this 
time driven about and scattered,” is adduced by Gill, II, 787, to show that the custom must 
have originated after the destruction of Jerusalem), and questioned as to his motives? And 


the grades of proselytes (proselytes of the gate, and proselytes of righteousness) were 
natural result of the different degrees of religious feeling among converts. 
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may have been gradually coming into use for a century or two; that 
there are reasons why the Jews should have been led to adopt some 
such ceremony after the destruction of Jerusalem; that the form is 
such as their national observances would suggest; and that the way 
in which this rite is mentioned, is just what we should expect on the 
supposition that it came into use first about the third century, gradu- 
ally gaining ground till, in the fifth century, it was firmly established. 
From these results we conclude that the Christian rite of baptism has 
no connection with the Jewish initiatory immersion of proselytes. 
C. H. Toy. 
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THE PLATONIC MYTHS. 


The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English, with Analyses and In- 
troductions, by B. Jowert, M. A.. Master of Balliol College, Regius 
Professor of Gree« in the University of Oxford. In four vol- 
umes, octavo. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1871. 

Reprinted in New York, in four volumes, duodecimo, by Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1871. 


R. JOWETT’S translation of Plato is probably the ablest contri- 
bution made by any living English scholar to the literature of 
classical philology. This work may be considered as an ample dis- 
charge of a debt long due from English scholarship to the writings of 
the great master of the Academy, who held imperial sway in the realm 
of Grecian thought and speech in the culminating era of its splendor 
and power. The classical scholars of England, though in more recent 
times they have risen above their traditional devotion to Greek metres 
and their studious fondness for the graces, the delicie litterarum, 
of classical studies, and have emulated their learned neighbors of the 
continent in aspiring to the comprehension and interpretation of those 
leading minds of antiquity which, by their thinking, have to this day 
influenced the thought of the world, have yet hitherto fallen far be- 
hind the Germans in penetrating and working the veins of wisdom 
and truth which enrich the Greek of Plato, and in bringing forth to 
use their precious stores, whether by translation or by criticism or 
by commentary and exposition. It was one of the many distinctions 
achieved by Schleiermacher, that by his learned and enthusiastic 
labors on Plato’s works, he introduced early in the present century 
(333) 
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by far the most fruitful of the many eras of Platonic research and 
study, which have arisen at different periods in modern times, and 
given impulse and onward movement to the progress of human 
thought. That many-sided German, who by his writings and his 
lectures exerted a no less powerful influence upon the intellectual 
life of his times than upon its religious character by his eloquence 
and piety as a preacher, busy all the week, both at the university 
with his lectures two hours every day, and in his study in writing 
for the press, and crowning all this activity by preaching every Sun- 
day to crowded congregations of the most thoughtful and cultivated 
people in Berlin, yet found time amidst all these labors for a pro- 
found and thorough study of Plato, continued through more than 
twenty years, the fruits of which he gave to the world in a masterly 
translation, accompanied by special introductions to the several 
dialogues, unfolding their plan and contents, together with a general 
introduction to the whole series. This great work of Schleiermacher 
affords a signal example of the quickening and productive influence 
of an original mind, occupied with all its powers upon exalted sub- 
jects of inquiry; like the living voice of Socrates and the written 
words of Plato himself, it planted the seeds of germinant thought in 
many kindred minds; it stimulated to a new intellectual life, not only 
the classical scholars of Germany who by professional occupation 
were lovers and teachers of Plato’s Greek, but all thinking men among 
that intellectual people who, through their interest in cther studies, 
theology, or philosophy, or morals, shared with these the love and 
pursuit of the imperishable thought enshrined in that matchless dic- 
tion; and thus it gave rise to a succession of able works, exegetical, 
historical, and philosophical, in themselves a copious Platonic litera- 
ture, which furnished ampler and better means than ever existed 
before, of gaining a comprehension and appreciation of the genius of 
Plato, and of the great and manifold value of his writings. This re- 
newed ardor for the study of Plato was soon shared with the Germans 
by French scholars, and, most of all, by Cousin; whose residence and 
studies in Germany and intimate acquaintance with Schleiermacher 
and Schelling and Hegel, contributed to prepare him not only for his 
after brilliant successes at the Sorbonne, but for:the higher and more 
enduring honor of doing for his countrymen the same noble service 
which Schleiermacher had done for the Germans, in the translation 
and exposition of the entire works of Plato. In England, too, the 
German Platonism was felt, and, though later, yet with a no less 
quickening force and with equally conspicuous results. The most 
general and most notable of these results was the marked change 
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which was made in the plan of education at Oxford; where the range 
of philosophical reading and study was so widened and liberalized that 
Aristotle, who had so long had exclusive sway in Greek philosophy, 
now came to hold a divided rule with the ascending influence of his 
master; and thus the hard logical discipline imparted by the Aristo- 
telian ethics was blended with the far richer and more various men- 
tal culture yielded by those masterpieces of Platonic dialogue, in 
which poetry and philosophy join their forces in friendly contest 
of wit and reason, with all the muses assisting at the noble strife. 
Mr. Jowett was the earliest and foremost, not only of Oxford, but of 
all English scholars, in promoting this revival of the study of Plato 
in England, and the great work which he has now published is its 
latest and ripest fruit. It is a work which makes an epoch not only 
in the history of Greek study in England, but also, and far more, in 
the history of English literature, and in the general history of philoso- 
phy. So eminently has the author succeeded not only in translating 
Plato’s language, but also by his introductions to the separate dia- 
logues in translating the ideas of Plato; indeed he has created an 
English classic by reproducing, in a form alike fitted for general 
readers and scholars of higher culture, the entire works of the greatest 
literary and philosophical genius of ancient Greece. The author’s 
beautiful dedication to his “former pupils in Balliol College who, 
during thirty years, have been the best of friends,” to him, makes a 
very suggestive sentence on the first page of his book; it suggests 
with many other topics of thought on which one would gladly linger, 
the literary history of the work, and the genial air and fortunate 
conditions in which it gradually came into being. It is the mature 
production not of a thinker and scholar who has passed his life in the 
seclusion of lettered ease, in the solitary and luxurious enjoyment of 
delightful studies, but of a lifelong teacher and educator of the young, 
for whose training and culture all his own mental resources have been 
both acquired and employed,—a richly gifted and aspiring mind, 
possessed with a genuine philosopher’s love of knowledge and truth, 
kindling in other and younger minds the same noble passion, and 
feeding and enriching them out of the stores of Attic wit and wisdom 
itself has so busily gathered. 

Of Mr. Jowett’s many qualifications for the great task accomplished 
in this work, his Greek scholarship, ripe and ample as it doubtless is, 
is not the one which excites the most admiration. The reader 
must infer that his mind is not one distinguished by what we may 
call the philological quality; it does not take kindly to niceties of 
verbal criticism, it certainly is not of the kindred of that unenviable 
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scholar who, at the end of a long life devoted to the elucidation of 
two Greek particles, profoundly regretted that he had not confined 
himself to one; it is evidently rather impatient of that study and 
appropriation of the minutiae of grammatical knowledge, which be- 
longs to the highest order of faithful and accurate translation. But 
whatever defects may perhaps be set against Mr. Jowett’s account in 
strict philological merits, especially in comparison with the elder 
English school of the Bentleys and Porsons, or with his immediate 
predecessor in the Oxford Regius Professorship, Mr. Gaisford, these 
are amply made up by the presence of other merits never possessed 
by those classical scholars, and which are especially required for the 
adequate translation and exposition of Plato. The chief of these, and 
that which must awaken the grateful admiration of his readers, consists 
in the fulness and fineness of his well-digested knowledge not only of 
Plato’s thought, but of the whole history of philosophic thought in 
ancient and in modern times. During all his life a diligent student 
in philosophy, not only of the Greek masters, but of all who, in different 
countries in subsequent times, and especially the German in our own, 
have illustrated its successive annals, he has been able to avail him- 
self of the lights of all the great philosophies of the world in con- 
templating and exhibiting that of Plato, his favorite and greatest 
master of all. This wealth of philosophic culture Mr. Jowett has 
dispensed with like wisdom and liberality in his admirable introduc- 
tions, which for students of philosophy will make the chief value of 
his work, and for all minds have a surpassing educational value, and 
which will doubtless secure for him a permanent rank among the 
ablest interpreters of Plato’s mind and philosophy of the present or 
of anyage. But for a larger circle of readers, for all scholars of what- 
ever degree of culcure, the great charm and distinction of the work 
will be found in the rare assemblage of literary qualities which enrich 
and adorn its pages, and which invest it with the character of an 
original production of high literary art. Besides the fine gifts and 
large resources of a broad and generous scholarship, of the possession 
of which Mr. Jowett has given ample evidence in his former writings, 
he has here displayed the truly poetic faculty of conceiving and ap- 
preciating, with the charming scenery of Plato’s dialogues, his mani- 
fold moods of thought, and tones of feeling and sentiment, and the 
varying hues of his many colored diction, and also of creating an 
English diction capable of bearing all this precious burden of intel- 
lectual wealth. It is this dramatic power of entering into and 
expressing in fitting English the subtleties and elegancies of Platonic 
thought and speech, which makes at once the boldness and the success 
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of Mr. Jowett’s style of translation ; and for all readers of literary 
taste and sensibility, and especially all connoisseurs and lovers of 
Plato, it gives his performance an excellence quite unattainable by 
the utmost accuracy and fidelity of a merely verbal scholarship. It 
may be, indeed, that those who know Plato best and love him most, 
may miss even in this translation the great original; but on these 
the translation must act even as Plato’s favorite theory of reminiscence; 
these fair images must kindle in the delighted memory the remem- 
brance of those original forms of beauty and truth they once directly 
saw, and bear them back to that higher sphere where, as in a happy 
home, they may again gaze upon them face to face. For it is Plato 
in English, Plato as he lives in his Dialogues, who is here brought’ 
before you in living reality ; Plato himself shines through the English 
as through an aerial transparent veil, all bright and luminous. As 
you read you seem to be transported to the days of Plato and to 
Plato's Athens. You are by turns in the Palestra, the Lyceum, the 
Academy, or out by the “cool Ilissus,” reclining on the soft grass, 
under the shading plane tree; or again you are within courtly Attic in- 
teriors, as the house of Agathon or of Callias ; you have the very atmos- 
phere of Athenian society created about you, and you feel all its Attic 
urbanity of bearing and language; and there you have reproduced 
before you those illustrious personages of Platonic dialogue in all that 
exquisite dramatic portraiture and grouping, and you may follow 
their high discourse on things of profoundest spiritual moment, as 
under the supreme conduct of reason, with all ministering aids of 
imagination, wit, humor, irony, raillery, it is ever striving onward 
to the bright alluring goal of absolute truth and good. 

A conspicuous phase of this richly appointed discourse, as it 
thus goes forward in these Dialogues, is presented by the Myths of 
Plato, a subject most fruitful in interest and instruction,’ of which I 
propose to attempt, in the remainder of this article, some unfolding 
and iliustration. 

The mythical form of discussion, though foreign to modern philo- 
sophical writers, is constantly employed by Plato; it no less germane 
than the dialectic form to his philosophy and to his own mind; his 
genius, in its freest movement, is alike native and familiar to the 
processes of the imagination and of the reason; and both it ever 
pursues with the- same earnestness of spirit, and for the same 


1 Hegel has touched on this subject in his Geschichte d. Philosophie, Bd. II. 188-217; 
also Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen; Bd. 11. 361-363, and 384-387 ; also C. F. Hermann, Gesch. d. 
Platon. Phil, ; also B. F. Westcott has discussed it in the Contemporary Review, Vol. II 
The German work by Dr. J. Deuschle, die Platonischen Mythen I am acquainted with only 
through a notice of it by Susemihl in Bd. 70 of Jahbn’s Jabrbucher. 
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intellectual and moral ends. In reading his Dialogues, you pass, by the 
easiest transitions, from the severest logical investigations to poetic 
representations of truth, which are fashioned from sensible images 
or from analogies of human life; from an atmosphere where has 
reigned the light of pure thought, you enter regions all aglow with 
various coloring through the prismatic touch of the imagination; 
the discourse of Socrates, or some other leading speaker, glides into 
what he is pleased to call an old world story, or a tale, or a narrative 
which he professes to have heard from some sage priest, or a certain 
wise woman; or into a scene or a series of scenes, which under the 
cunning agency of art gradually expand into the rich fulness of a 
grand epic, or of a solemn drama. 

All these varieties of mythical representation have this general 
feature in common, that they give expression to ideas in the language 
of sensible imagery ; the substance is speculative, the form is poetic. 
Of them all, too, it may be observed, that so far from being, as some 
have supposed, mere outward adornments of speech, or graceful 
embellishments of thought, or mere poetic fancies, void of reality, 
they belong essentially to Plato’s entire manner of thinking and 
of expression,’ and are conceived by him and directly affirmed as 
resting upon a substantial basis of truth. “Listen,” Socrates says, 
at the beginning of one of his mythical narratives, “listen to a tale, 
which you may be disposed to regard as only a fable, but which, as 
I believe, is a true tale, for I mean, in what I am going to tell you, 
to speak the truth.” And so at the end he says, “There might be 
reason in your contemning such tales, if by searching you could find 
out anything better or truer.” Such is Plato’s language in regard 
to all his myths. 

When, however, we make a comparative study of these poetic 
representations, we find that, while they have these general features 
in:common, they are separated by marked distinctions in their nature, 
and in the occasions and uses for which they are employed. Some, 
and these among the best in substance of thought and finest in form 
of art, are rather allegorical than strictly mythical, and in some 
instances, rise into elaborately constructed allegories, which illustrate 
the most perfect style of this kind of figurative discourse. Here the 
thought is first present in its entireness, in the mind of the writer, 
and might just as well be expressed in the language of the thinking 
faculty, but yet by the profoundest motives to the preference, is cast 
in an imaginative form. This form is most congenial not only to the 
native bent of Plato’s genius, but also to his habitual and ever present 

1C, F. Hermann, Abhandlungen, 3 291. : 
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view of the intimate relation between the natural and the spiritual 
world, and to the ethical and religious spirit of his whole philosophy. 
In all the world of sense visible to the bodily eye, he beheld ever the 
faint reflection of a world of spirit, visible to the eye of reason; in 
the changing, passing phenomena of the seen, he discerned onlv 
images of the changeless realities of the unseen; the sun, and 
moon, and stars, and the earth, with all their light and beauty 
and glory, for him were shadowy imitations of original patterns of 
perfection in the Divine Ideas. Thus to his habitual conception all 
nature and the whole life of man, was one vast and various allegorical 
emblem of spiritual truth; and so it was by a natural and spontaneous 
choice that in discoursing upon such truth, he should set it in pictures 
after the manner and likeness of the universal picture by which he 
felt himself to be ever surrounded. This form of teaching was also 
in harmony with the ethical spirit of Plato’s writings. It is this 
spirit which pervades and informs, as an animating soul, the whole 
body of his writings. The world affords no other instance of a 
philosophic writer of such genuine speculative powers, concentrated 
upon such practical moral ends, who so perfectly united and identified 
life with science, action with knowledge, morality and religion with 
philosophy. With him philosophy was not, as in the modern sense, 
a theory of the universe, or of man, it was not a methodical exposition 
of any intellectual system already worked out in his own mind; he 
was from first to last an inquirer with other inquirers, bent with 
utmost intent upon the pursuit and appropriation of truth, in all the 
fair realms and forms in which it exists, which are accessible to the 
nature of man. In his view, philosophy was first and pre-eminently 
moral, in that, as its name imports, it is the love of wisdom; this 
noblest of human passions alone supplied the sufficient and constant 
force to the scientific search and discovery of wisdom in its ultimate 
principles, and then the due force of motive for its reception and 
assimilation in the character and the life. Excelling in science his 
great master, by establishing the Socratic principles upen a broad and 
firm scientific basis, he emulated his noble example as a teacher of 
virtue, in striving to enlighten and inform his generation in all right 
sentiment and action, in an age and society no less noted for refine- 
ment of manners and literary culture than for looseness in the theory 
and the practice of right living. When we remember that these 
were the ultimate ends of all Plato’s philosophical teachings, we 
can readily understand why he laid under contribution all the 
resources of the imagination in the illustration and enforcement of 
truth. None knew better than he, nor better exercised the moral 
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functions of this creative faculty; and never were they more fitly 
employed than in the instruction of a people so alive as the Greeks 
to its influence, and so susceptible of its educating power. Finally, 
we are also to remember that in the religious aims of his philosophy, 
in his purpose to reform such religion as the Greeks possessed, he 
had to deal with conceptions of the gods, which, in the forms of 
mythology, were originally the offspring of the imagination, and 
which, notwithstanding the mixture of false elements they contained, 
yet through the enduring beauty of their poetic garb still lingered 
in the popular faith. In re-creating the natural religion, of which 
Homer had been the maker ages before, and whose poems had been 
the Bible of the Greeks for succeeding generaiions, it was his 
far higher office, himself a philosophical poet, to clothe in forms of 
like poetic beauty, truer and better creations of the Supreme Being, 
as the supremely true and good, and supremely worthy of man’s 
knowledge, adoration, and service. 

Let me now present some illustrations of these allegorical myths. 
Out of the many, I will select two, which are among the most perfect 
of their kind, and which also represent what is most characteristic 
in the substance and manner of Plato’s philosophical teachings. 

The first is the well known allegory of the Cave, in the seventh 
book of the Republic. Lord Bacon has drawn from it, to exhibit in 
his “ Idols of the Den,” the wayward prejudices of individual human 
character ; but in Plato, it is a picture on a broader canvas, of the 
world of the truly educated philosopher, and of that of ordinary men, 
with their imperfect education. Towards the end of the sixth book, 
Socrates has declared his doctrine, that only philosophers must be 
guardians of the ideal state, and has touched upon the progressive 
discipline they must undergo to be qualified for their high office. Of 
this discipline, the highest stage of all is the study of the good. 
When asked what is the good, he says that he can convey a notion of 
it only by a figure. In the world of sense, he says,’ we have the sun, 
the eye, and visible objects, in the intellectual world, and corresponding 
respectively to these, there are the good, the reason, and the ideas. 
The good, then, is the sun of the world of pure intelligence; it sheds 
the light of truth on all subjects, and gives to the eye of the soul the 
vision of knowledge; and as in the visible world, light and sight 
are like the sun, and yet not the sun itself, so in the intellectual, 
truth and knowledge may be regarded as like the good, but are not 
the good itself, which must be valued as more precious than they. 
Then follows the allegory. It is too long for direct quotation. It 
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may suffice to present its principal phases, which show the chief 
truths it teaches. 

Imagine, Socrates says,’ to conceive our condition as educated and 
as uneducated, imagine an underground cave-like dwelling, having 
a long entrance open to the light, and in this dwelling men confined 
from childhood, their legs and necks so bound that they cannot move 
and can see only before them. At a distance above and behind them 
a fire is blazing, and between the fire and the prisoners runs a road, 
along which a wall is built up, just like the screens which jugglers 
put up in front of the spectators, and above which they show their 
wonders. Along this wall men are passing, carrying vessels of all 
sorts, and statues and other images variously wrought in wood and 
stone, all which project over the wall; and some of the passers-by 
are talking, and some are silent. You see that these prisoners 
can see only the shadows of these men and these objects as they are 
thrown by the fire-light on the part of the wall which is in front of 
them, and if they should talk to one another they would give names 
to the shadows just as if they were the things themselves. And 
if the cave returned an echo when a passer-by spoke, then they would 
suppose that the shadow itself spoke, which alone they saw. In short, 
for them the shadows of these men and these things would be the 
only realities. So is it, Socrates teaches, with the life of ordinary 
men: they live imprisoned in the world of sense, and contemplate 
its objects alone, which are only the shadows of the realities of spiritual 
truth. But suppose now, the allegory proceeds, that one of these 
captives were unbound, and made to rise and face the light and gaze 
upon the objects themselves; he would be dazzled by the sudden 
splendor, and when told that he had been looking only at shadows 
he would be sadly perplexed, and even believe that the old shadows 
were more real than the substantial objects he now beholds. But 
suppose further that he be snatched from the cave and dragged by a 
steep pathway to some height on which he may gaze upon the full 
lustre of the sun itself. At first his eyes will be yet more cruelly 
dazzled by all this blaze of light, and he will be unable to behold real 
objects at all, First he will discern only shadows and images in the 
water, and then the moon and stars in the heavens, and finally he 
will behold not only the images of the sun, but the sun itself as it is 
and where it is. Such, now, is the educated philosopher in comparison 
with uneducated men; he has escaped out of the world of sense, 
where only shadows appear, and mounted, by the steep path of 
knowledge, to the upper world of intelligence where are seen by reason 
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the substantial realities of being, and has gazed at last upon its sun, 
the supreme idea of good, which once seen is inferred to be the cause 
of all that is beautiful and good ; which in the visible world produces 
light, and the orb that gives it, and in the invisible, Truth and Reason. 
Yet further Socrates carries out his analogy. As it was necessary 
for the prisoner, in order to see aright, not to have eyes given him, 
‘for these he had before, but to have his whole body turned round, 
that his eyes might look in the right direction, so it is the task of the 
right education to turn the whole soul round, that its eye, the reason, 
may be directed straight to the light of truth, and endure the sight 
of being, and of the brightest and best of being, that is to say, the 
good. Finally, to the question by what agency this conversion of the 
soul is to be wrought, the answer is given: By the agency of true 
philosophy, by those studies which turn the mind from the things 
which are seen to the things which are unseen, from shadows to the 
substance, from the transient and phenomenal to the permanent and 
real, —in short by all pursuits which bring the mind to reflect upon 
the essential nature of things. Then is set forth the ascending series 
of these studies, which culminate in dialectics, as the science of real 
existence. The pursuit of these studies imparts the power of raising 
the highest principle in the soul to the contemplation of that which 
is best in existence, just as in the figure the clearest of the senses 
was raised to the sight of that which is brightest in the visible world. 
There is another aspect of philosophy which is seen and exhibited 
by Plato in allegory. As ,in the Republic the world of sense is the 
exhibition of ideal truth and goodness, contemplated on the side of 
intelligence by the eye of knowledge, so in the Symposium it is the 
exhibition of ideal beauty, contemplated on the side of emotion by 
the eye of desire. Hence arose out of the imagination of Plato the 
allegorical representation of the philosophical impulse in man as “the 
passion of the reason,” the Platonic Eros, or philosophical love. I 
shall not attempt a full discussion of this subject. There were need- 
ful for that an exposition not only of the whole of the Symposium, 
the most perfect in artistic form of all the Platonic dialogues, and 
more peculiarly Greek and Platonic in subject and style than any 
other, but also of the Greek mind and society in Plato’s time, and 
especially of some elements of Grecian sentiment and practice, which 
need not here be touched, and which are hardly less strange to 
Homeric than to Christian feeling,’ and in their relation to humanity 
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are scarcely intelligible to modern thought. I only purpose, before 
adducing the allegory, to present some considerations which may 
show the place it has in the teachings of Plato, and how it is wrought 
by him into the general conception of the Symposium. 

The Greek name for philosophy as the love of wisdom, furnishes in 
itself the thought which is the germ of the whole analogy. But 
absolute wisdom is identified with absolute goodness, and so with 
absolute beauty, and thus wisdom as beauty is the object of the 
emotion of love, which rises through its successive stages to what in 
Platonic phrase is a pure and divine affection. Socrates says in the 
Phedrus, God alone is truly wise (cogés); but man may only be called 
gtidcogos, or lover of wisdom. And in other places we are taught 
that' “to approach God as the substance of truth is science, as the 
substance of goodness in truth is wisdom, as the substance of beauty 
in goodness and truth is love.” Thus too philosophers are called 
gtiéxador, or lovers of the beautiful, or simply lovers (épwrxod)?; and in 
the Symposium Socrates declares that his whole science is nothing 
but a science of love. Another element needs to be added to make 
the analogy more complete between love and the philosophical 
impulse. This impulse is never thought of as limited in its ends to 
the philosopher’s self, but, in harmony with Plato’s entire manner of 
thinking, as directed to the production of knowledge and virtue in 
others; thus, in reference to the practical realization of truth, it is 
a generative impulse. That we may be brought into proper relation 
to our allegory we must also first bring into view some of Plato’s 
favorite thoughts from the Phzdrus, which on this subject of love is 
a companion-piece to the Symposium. In the Phadrus, Plato, in 
order to explain the origin of the transcendental ideas, represents, 
also in mythical form, that pre-existent state of the soul in which she 
has directly seen, in the heaven of true being, the divine ideas. With 
Plato, philosophy, as all higher life, springs from madness,’ or the 
frenzy of inspiration. As there is an inspiration of prophecy, an 
inspiration of poetry, so in philosophy there is an inspiration of love. 
When the remembrance of those divine ideas which the soul has seen 
in the heavenly state is awakened by the sight of their earthly 
images, the soul is rapt with amazement. She is beside herself,—borne 
away by the enthusiasm of inspiration. It is this overmastering 
might of the idea which causes that admiring wonder which Socrates 
says is the feeling of the philosopher and the beginning of all 
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philosophy, so that, as he adds, that poet was a good genealogist who 
said that Iris, the messenger of heaven, was the daughter of Wonder; 
hence, too, that excitement and irritation of feeling, those pangs and 
pains described by Socrates with such truth of humor as undergone 
by the soul to which has just come the boding of a celestial message; 
hence, too, the strangeness and awkwardness, in sublunary matters, 
of the true philosopher, just as Alcibiades wittily describes Socrates 
as now stalking through Athens like a pelican and now standing in 
one spot fixed in abstraction of thought all through the day, and all 
night long, and next morning at sunrise seen standing there still. 
Now that this ideal inspiration takes the form of love is ascribed in the 
Pheedrus to that peculiar splendor which distinguishes the images of 
the beautiful beyond those of all other ideas, so that they make the 
strongest impression on the soul. This passage shines with such a 
beauty, as if a direct emanation from the primal source, that we will 
quote it as a transition to the Symposium. In quoting this passage 
and other passages that will follow, we may be allowed to offer a 
version which, without having such merit as belongs to Mr. Jowett’s 
English, seems to us to follow the original more closely. 

Plato says,’ in describing the superior force of the images 
of beauty : 


Of justice, temperance, or whatever else is deur to souls, the earthly 
copies have no splendor; but with our dull organs there are few, and 
these with great difficulty, who on approaching the images behold the 
model they represent. But beauty was then indeed resplendent to 
behold, when with the happy choir of the blessed, we following in the 
train of Jove, and others in the train of other gods, gazed upon the 
glorious sight, and were initiated into what one may rightly call the 
most blessed of all mysteries; which we celebrated, ourselves all innocent 
and yet without experience of all the evils which awaited us in the future; 
admitted to visions innocent and simple and calm and happy, and looking 
upon them in pure light, pure ourselves, and as yet unmarked by that 
body, as we call it, which we now drag about, imprisoned in it just like 
an oyster. All this out of grace to memory, for whose dear sake, through 
a fond longing for the visions then seen, our speech has lingered too long. 
But as to beauty, as I said, it shone there, as it went, among those other 
forms; and now that we have come to earth we have apprehended it 
through the clearest of our senses, itself shining clearest of all. For sight 
is the sharpest of all the bodily senses, and yet by means of it is not 
wisdom seen, for indeed all too mighty loves would arise if of her and 
the other lovely ideas like brilliant images came to the sight; but now 
to beauty only has fallen the lot to be at once the brightest and the 
most lovely. 
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Such is the view given in the Phedrus. But in the Symposium 
love is not of beauty only, but also of the production of beauty, or 
“of birth in beauty”; and this is explained as the striving of the 
mortal nature for immortality, the necessity of its nature for self- 
preservation through the ever new production of itself. The Sym- 
posium is, to be sure, a real Athenian banquet, where wine is drunk 
in the largest Greek measures; but yet it is a feast of reason, and 
the whole entertainment is Love. Five of the guests have spoken in 
lofty discourses the praises of Love, and all with the approbation of 
the company, especially the host Agathon, who has been heartily 
cheered, and pronounced to have spoken in a manner worthy of him- 
self and the god. Yet all have fallen short of the great argument. 
Socrates alone, who last of all comes to his turn, is able to rise to its 
height, nor yet he of any wisdom or knowledge of his own, as he says 
with the politeness of a good guest, and with his usual confession of 
ignorance. He has been instructed in the science of love by Diotima, 
a wise woman of Mantineia, who is a priestess, and inspired, and so 
knows and can tell the truth; and he will tell the marvellous tale of 
Love as he has heard it from her inspired lips. It is quite noticeable 
that in this company of the choicest wits of Athenian society, Plato, 
through Socrates, exalts a woman to the chief place, and makes her 
the teacher of all. Perhaps the simple reason is that the theme of 
discourse is love. But to proceed. In his dialectic way Socrates 
puts the questions to Agathon which Diotima once put to him, and 
then he gives the answers just as they were drawn out by her. The 
chief answers were these: As love is of the nature of desire, what 
it desires is not what it is or has, for no one desires what he already 
is or has. And love is desire of the beautiful, and so love has not 
the beautiful, and as the beautiful is also the good, Love in desiring 
the beautiful has not but desires the good. So too Socrates had said 
to Diotima, as Agathon had just now said in his speech, that Love 
was a god; but Diotima had taught him that Love was not a god, 
but only a being intermediate between divine and human. On this 
he had begged to know the parentage of Love, and the wise woman 
had told him the following tale of her birth :? 


At the birth of Aphrodite the gods held a feast, and among the guests 
was Resource, the son of Counsel. The feast over, Poverty came to beg, 
as she knew of the good cheer there, and she lingered about the doors. 
Now Resource, who was very much the worse for the nectar, —for wine 
there was then none,—went into the garden of Zeus, and there sank, 
overpowered, to sleep. Then Poverty, taking quite insidious means, on 
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account of her want of resources, to get offspring from Resource, lay 
down by his side, and conceived Love. So it was that Love became the 
follower and servant of Aphrodite, because he was born on her birthday, 
and because by nature he is a lover of the beautiful, and Aphrodite is 
beautiful herself. Seeing then that Love is the child of Resource and 
Poverty, he has corresponding fortunes in the world. In the first place 
he is poor, and far from being delicate and fair, as most people suppose, 
he is rough and squalid, and goes barefoot, and is houseless, always 
lying on the bare earth, sleeping under the open sky, at people's doors, 
and on the sireets, and according to his mother’s nature, always a mate 
of Want. But on the other hand, taking after his father, he pursues the 
good and the beautiful, he is courageous and bold and intent, a mighty 
hunter, always weaving wiles, longing after intelligence, full of resources, 
philosophizing his life long, a terrible enchanter, sorcerer, sophist. More- 
over, by nature he is neither immortal nor mortal, but in the same 
day he lives and flourishes, and then dies, and then again comes to life 
again by virtue of his father's nature. The resources he gets flow away 
again, and so love is never without resources, and never in possession 
of wealth. So also he stands midway between wisdom and ignorance, 
for the matter stands thus: No god is a lover of wisdom or desires to 
become wise; for he is already wise. Nor when anyone else is already 
wise is he a seeker of wisdom. And just as little do the ignorant seek 
after wisdom; for that is just the evil of ignorance, that without being 
fair and good and wise, it yet is quite satisfied with itself; since who- 
ever thinks himself not in need of a thing has of course no desire for 
it. ‘‘ Who, then, Diotima,” said Socrates, ‘‘are the lovers of wisdom, if 
neither the wise nor the ignorant?” “‘ Why that,” said she, ‘‘ must be plain 
to a child; for they are those who are between the two, and of these 
too is Love. For wisdom belongs to the most beautiful, and Love is of 
the beautiful, and so Love is a philosopher, or lover of wisdom, and as 
such stands between the wise and the ignorant. And the cause of this 
too is his parentage; for he is of a father who is wise and wealthy, and 
of a mother who is poor and ignorant. Such, my dear Socrates, is the 
nature of Love.” 


Thus it is that Plato allegorizes the genesis and nature of the 
impulse of man to wisdom. It springs on the one hand' out of the 
higher nature of man. It is a striving, in accordance with this 
nature, after spiritual and everlasting good. In the figure, Resource, 
the father of Love, is the son of Counsel, or intelligent forethought, 
and so Love is of a spiritual, immortal kindred; and as all acquisition, 
even of worldly good, is the result of intelligence, so especially the 
acquisition of all higher good depends upon the rational nature of 
man. On the other hand, it is only striving, and not yet possession, 
and so presupposes want and desire. So Love is the child of Resource 
and Poverty, and thus a mean between having and not having, 
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between aspiration and attainment, desire and real possession. The 
other and higher lessons taught by Diotima, which are not given in 
figurative form, I will briefly add, but not in Plato’s words. The 
object of this striving of the human soul is the good, or, yet nearer, 
the possession of the good, and its everlasting possession. The out- 
ward condition of this love is the presence of the beautiful; for it is 
the beauty of spiritual good that kindles in the soul the desire of 
its lasting possession. But this love varies in its degrees according 
to the various manifestations of beauty. It reaches the ultimate end 
towards which it is ever striving through a gradual upward pro- 
gression from the imperfect or less perfect forms to the more perfect, 
and finally to the most perfect of all. The first is the love of fair 
bodily forms, first of one, then of many and of all, in every one of 
which will be discerned one and the same quality of beauty. A 
higher is the love of beautiful souls, which will reveal a more precious 
beauty than any of outward form; and such love will show itself in 
creating conceptions of wisdom and virtue and wise and virtuous 
character in education, in art, in legislation. A third is the love 
which finds its wide sphere in all zsthetic science, in the search and 
discovery of the beautiful in whatsoever form. And finally the highest 
of all is love itself, which is fixed upon true, absolute beauty, unmixed 
with aught material or finite, formless, unchangeable, eternal, and so 
attains its final end of immortal and blissful being. 

“Here, my dear Socrates,” said the stranger of Mantineia,’ “ here, if 
anywhere, is for man the life which alone is worth living, in contemplating 
the beautiful itself. If of this you once get a vision, it will seem to you 
not after the kind of gold and garments and fair boys and youths, which 
when you behold you are beside yourself for amazement, and are ready, 
as also are many others, when seeing your loves and conversing with 
them, neither to eat nor drink, if that were possible, but only to gaze 
upon them and always be with them. What then if it were one’s fortune 
to see beauty itself pure and unmixed, and not defiled by human flesh 
and colors and other vain tinsel of mortality,—the divine beauty itself 
in its simplicity? Think you that man’s life would be a poor one who 
was ever looking at that and ever conversant with it? Ordo you not 
suppose that only such a one, beholding beauty wherewith one must 
behold it, will be able to produce not images of virtue, as he is not 
attached to an image, but realities, because he is attached to the real? 
But whoever produces and educates true virtue, to him it belongs to be 
dear to God, and to be immortal, if any man may be.” 

From this discussion and illustration of the myths of Plato, which 
are allegorical, 1 pass to speak of the nature and uses of those which 
are genuine or proper myths. It is peculiar to these that in them 
the sensible representation is not, as in the allegory, the embodiment 
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of thought before grasped and fully apprehended; but the thonght 
and its poetic expression are coincident. They come into being 
together, and are not only not separated, but are inseparable; the 
story or the narrative is in itself the truth which is taught. As in 
all genuine myths, so in these of Plato, the imaginative form of pre- 
senting truth is not the choice of a poetic and artistic nature, but a 
necessity’ which is caused by the limits of existing knowledge or by 
the limitations of the human mind. Plato resorts to it when the 
subjects he would treat are those which, as in some instances, 
transcend his own knowledge and the knowledge of his times, and 
which, as in others, transcend human experience and the logical 
processes of human reasoning; he employs it when he represents 
what for him is reality and truth, but for which there has not yet been 
gained or cannot be gained at all any adequate scientific expression. 

Such Platonic myths are thus in their relation to matters of science 
the strivings of a clear and far-seeing nature to peer into the unknown, 
and to light up by the imagination its dim, undiscovered regions; 
they are theories in the literal sense of that word, sights of truth, 
descried by a kind of prophetic vision in the dawn of science, to be 
verified by-and-by in the revelations of its perfect day. But the 
myths of this class, which treat of scientific truth, are far inferior in 
interest and value to those which set in truly prophetic scenes the 
great spiritual things that lie outside the range of scientific know- 
ledge, but are reached and apprehended by the instinctive convictions 
of man’s spiritual nature. They are answers to the earnest question- 
ings of the soul, touching its origin and destiny, and the origin of the 
world in which its present life is going on; they are bold reaches 
into that unseen world for which man was made, and which he is ever 
nearing, representations, by sensible imagery, of great thoughts that 
come to all human minds, like instincts, unawares. They give at 
once utterance and assurance to the faiths which all men cherish as 
their inborn and most precious possessions; and though, as affirmed 
by Hegel? as the modern hierophant of the absolute Idea, they may 
be confessions of the impotence of philosophy, they are yet truly 
philosophical as having in them that quality of true wisdom which is 
content to confess ignorance in certain things, but meets and suf- 
ficiently satisfies universal human wants. 

I shall confine myself in illustration of this class of myths to those, 
by far the most interesting and valuable, which shadow forth in 
Plato’s view the spiritual condition and destiny of man. His thought- 
ful meditations on this theme of transcendent moment come in upon 
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his mental vision in pictures, and as they are projected into form, 
unfold and exhibit so many successive scenes or groups of scenes. In 
the Pheedrus, as already intimated, they are scenes of the soul’s pre- 
existence; in the Symposium, of its present condition; and in the 
Gorgias, the Republic, and the Phado, where the judgment and its 
retributions are portrayed, they are scenes of its future destiny ; and 
taken together, they form a kind of trilogy, after the manner of the 
Grecian drama, representing in dramatic form the history of the 
human soul. 

It is only these last to which we will now look, those in which 
Plato, through the light of his intuitive moral beliefs, opens to view 
the unseen world and its retributions. Let us remember that it is 
these intuitive beliefs, whether shining only through their own light, 
or whether and how far yet more illumined by that true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, it is not for me to say,— 
to which all these teachings of Plato are to be ultimately referred. 
Remember, too, that these teachings all presuppose Plato's faith not 
only in the spiritual nature of the soul, but also in its immortality. 
This faith in the soul’s immortality,—whether a conclusion or an in- 
tuition, seems to have been present in the consciousness of Plato clear 
and steadfast as now in any Christian consciousness; and it were well, 
indeed, if for ali Christian minds this faith had a like vital force and 
alike supreme moral interest. These mythical narratives are too 
long for entire quotation. They also differ from each other in contain- 
ing more or less fulness of detail, and in being more or less perfectly 
elaborated in form; and to some of the details Plato evidently attaches 
no essential moral value. I must confine myself to such portions as 
illustrate those central truths which they all have in common. 

In all we discover the general view, that the condition of souls in 
the other world, whether it be happy or unhappy, is of the nature of 
retribution, and moreover a retribution which, though assigned by 
judgment and sentence, yet is determined in the case of each indi- 
vidual soul by the character it has formed during the probation of its 
earthly life. Itis remarkable with what clearness the future of the 
soul is portrayed as only the carrying out of the process of education 
begun upon earth. The soul, when unclothed of the body, appears 
in the presence of its judges with its character visibly stamped upon 
it, and goes straight to the lot and place appointed for it by the eter- 
nal laws of moral being. Let us note in the Gorgias the telling of 
this truth; and let us remember, while we read, in order to keep in 
mind the moral ends which these myths subserve, those words of 
Socrates which immediately precede it. He has just said:! “For 
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death itself no man but an utter fool and coward fears, but it is the 
doing wrong that he fears, for a soul indeed to go to the other world 
loaded with many wrong doings,—that is the last of all evils; and if 
you are willing I will tell you a story to show that this is so.” The 
story follows then on this wise: 


In the time of Cronos there was this law which, as formerly, so now 
also obtains, that whoever had lived justly and piously should at death 
go to the isles of the blest, and dwell there in all happiness beyond the 
reach of evil, but that whoever had lived in injustice and impiety, should 
depart to the prison-house of vengeance and punishment, called Tartarus. 
And in the time of Cronos, indeed, and yet later when Zeus was holding 
the rule, both the judges and the judged were still alive, and the judg- 
ment of the former was given on the very day when the latter were to 
die. So the judgments were ill given. Therefore Pluto and the au- 
thorities from the isles of the blest came to Zeus and said that men came 
to both places undeservedly. Then, said Zeus, I myself will see to it, 
that this does not take place in future; for the judgments are ill admin- 
istered, for they who are judged are still clothed, because they are alive; 
many therefore who have wicked souls are indued with fair bodies and 
with rank and wealth, and when the judgment occurs, many witnesses 
come forward and testify that these have lived well. The judges are 
put in awe by these, and besides they, too, when judging, are clothed, 
their eyes and ears, and their whole bodies acting as a blind to their 
souls. All this now stands in the way, alike the clothes of the judges, 
and the clothes of the judged. In the first place, then, I must see that 
an end is put to men’s having a knowledge of death beforehand, and 
indeed Prometheus has already been told to have this stopped; then they 
must be judged when unclothed, for they must be judged when they are 
dead; and the judge must be unclothed by death, so that with the soul 
itself he may behold the soul itself of each one, immediately after death, 
when bereft of all his kindred, and all that fair adornment left behind 
wherewith on earth he was arrayed, in order that the judgment may 
be just. Indeed having come to know all these things earlier than you, 
I have made my sons the judges, two from Asia, Minos, and Rhadaman- 
thus, and one from Europe, Aeacus, These, after their death, shall 
judge in that meadow where three ways meet, and out of which two 
roads Jead, the one to the isles of the blest, the other to Tartarus. But 
to Minos I shall assign the prerogative of arbitration in case the two 
others are in doubt, in order that the judgment may be as just as possi- 
ble touching the journey that men must take. 


Another passage may be quoted to illustrate what has been said above 
of the character which the soul carries upon itself in the other world. 
Whent these have come to the judge, Rhadamanthus places them before 


him, and gazes upon the soul of each, not knowing whose it is, but very 
often laying hold of the soul of the great king or of some other king or 
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ruler, he sees nothing sound in it, but finds it fouled by scourges, and 
full of scars from perjuries, the stamps which each one’s conduct has 
imprinted upon his soul, and so he sees all crooked on account of lying 
and vain-boasting, and nothing straight, because his life has lacked the 
training of virtue; he sees this soul all full of baseness and deformity 
by reason of license and luxury and arrogance and incontinence; and 
having seen it, he straightway sends it in dishonor to the prison where 
it is to undergo the sufferings meet for it. 

The general view given in these passages we find also in the Phedo 
and in the story of Er in the Republic; but with differences worth 
noting in the conceptions of the judges and of the time and manner 
of judging, and especially in the description of the abodes of the blest, 
and the seats of torture for the wicked. In the Phedo Socrates ad- 
duces his story to enforce the same truth as in the Gorgias. “The 
soul,” he says,’ “comes to Hades, bringing with it nothing but edu- 
cation and nurture, and these indeed are said greatly to help or to 
harm the departed at the very outset of his pilgrimage thither.” 
Then he tells Simmias? that the story is, that after death every soul 
is conducted by its genius to the place where the dead are gathered 
together before they go to Hades under the charge of the appointed 
guide. Now the wise and well-ordered soul follows in the path con- 
scious of her position; but the impure soul, yet turning with longing 
desire for the body and the world of sense is at length forcibly carried 
away by the attendant genius. And when such a soul reaches the 
gathering place, every one flees from it and shuns it; without com- 
panion and guide it wanders about in dire distress, till at last it is 
borne to its own fitting habitation. But the pure and just soul which 
has gone through life under the companionship and guidance of the 
gods, comes also to its own proper home. 

But there is a more marked difference between the Gorgias and the 
Pheedo in the conceptions of retribution they respectively present in 
the situation and character of the abodes of the good and of the bad. 
While in the former these are only generally mentioned as the isles 
of the blest and as Tartarus, in the latter they are described with 
utmost distinctness even of geographical detail, and are made all glori- 
ous and heavenly or dismal and awful by the most affluent material 
imagery, so that they seem like distant pagan glimpses of apocalyptic 
vision. The heaven of Plato is like and yet unlike the Elysian fields of 
Homer or Hesiod’s isles of the blest. Like them it is on the earth in- 
deed, but not as they in far-off land or ocean of the setting sun, but on 
some upper supernal earth, in regions that come so near the heavenly 
world, that all nature in it shines with a celestial beauty, and its 
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dwellers walk with the gods. Socrates tells his hearers’ that there 
are many marvellous places of the earth, and very different from any 
that geographers tell us of. He is persuaded that the earth is very 
vast, and that those,who live along the borders of the sea in the region 
from the Phasis to the pillars of Hercules, are like ants or frogs living 
about a marsh, and inhabit only a small part of it, and that many 
others live in many other such places. There are many other hol- 
lows like this of ours where the water and mist and air gather, but 
the true earth is pure and lies in the pure heavens, where are also 
the stars. But we who live down in these hollows fancy we are on 
the surface of the earth, very much as if creatures down at the bot- 
tom of the sea were to fancy they were on its surface, and that when 
they saw through the water, were to think the sea to be the heavens. 
If we could only take wings like a bird and fly upward, like a fish 
who sometimes puts his head out and sees this world for a moment, 
we should see a world beyond, and that is the true upper earth. And 
then he goes on to picture that upper realm. There the trees and 
the flowers and the fruits, and all other things that grow, are all fairer 
than any here, and there are hills and stones in them clearer and 
fairer than our most precious emeralds and jaspers and other gems; 
there are hills, indeed, which are solid gems, of which our jewels are 
only little fragments. And there are animate beings, too, and men, 
some in a middle region, others dwelling about the atmosphere, as we 
do about the sea, and others on islands which the atmosphere en- 
circles; for our atmosphere is their sea, and their atmosphere is the 
ether. Then, too, they have temples and sacred places where the 
gods really dwell, and men see them and hear them, and commune 
with them, and they see the sun and moon and stars, just as they are, 
and all their other blessedness is like to this. From this bright 
supernal heaven the seer now passes to the dread abodes of the wicked, 
in the lower parts of the earth. In the earth are deeper and vaster 
hollows, and vastest and deepest of all is Tartarus, a huge chasm, 
which pierces its inmost depth, and thither are ever flowing im- 
measurable rivers of fire and torrents of mud. Then follows the 
description of the four rivers of Tartarus, a passage which I may 
perhaps give briefest and best from that kindred one of Milton’s,’ 
which indeed the Christian poet seems to have wrought from the 
pages of the pagan philosopher into his picture of tlie Jower world. 
With his fine sense for language the poet gives, with the names them- 
selves, their moral import: 


1 Pheedo, 109-113, 2 Paradise Lost, ii, 288, sqq. 
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Along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful streams: 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate; 
Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep; 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream; fierce Phlegethon 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Such in the view of Socrates is the nature of the other world; and 
to these upper or to these lower realms the dead are brought after 
they have been judged and sentenced acccording to their deeds. 

Yet this general doctrine of retribution untolds itself still more in 
its applications to individual souls among the good and among the bad 
according to the differences of their lives on earth; in the one clas, 
higher heights of goodness and blessedness with some than with others, 
and in the ore deeper depths of sin and misery. Both in the Gorgias 
and in the Pheedo some of the sinful are represented as curable, such 
as have been neither very good nor very bad, and for these a place of 
purgatory is assigned, and for them punishment is corrective, and 
even as on earth suffering is remedial. Their relief from suffering 
seems also to be conditioned by the forgiveness of those whom they 
have wronged on earth. Thus in the Gorgias’ it is said: ‘“ But some 
are benefited in the punishment they have received alike from gods 
and men, and such are they who have been guilty of curable sins; 
yet only by pains and sufferings does the benefit accrue to them both 
here and in the lower world, for it is not possible otherwise to be set 
free from iniquity.” And still more clearly in the Pheedo:? 


Those who are adjudged guilty of sins curable indeed but great, as for 
instance doing violence ina moment of anger to a father or a mother, and 
have gone sorrowing for it the rest of their lives, or who in like circum- 
stances have become murderers, these must needs be cast into Tartarus, but 
after a stay there of a year the wave casts them forth, the homicides into 
the Cocytus, the patricides and the matricides into the Pyriphlegethon ; 
and when by way of these they have come nigh the Acberusian lake, 
they cry aloud and call upon those whom they have slain or wronged, 
beseeching them to allow them to come out of the river into the lake; 
and if they prevail, they come out and are set free from their evils; but 
if not, they are conveyed back into Tartarus, and thence again into the 
rivers, nor cease to suffer these things till they prevail by their entreaties 
over those whom they have wronged. 


But on the other hand Socrates teaches that there are souls incura- 
bly sinful, whose sin has become by the force of evil habit so wrought 
into the texture of their being as to be past all healing; for these 
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suffering is remediless, and for themselves punitive, and in respect to 
others, monitory. No words of Scripture teach more clearly or 
vividly than Plato’s, in respect to such souls, the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment; you seem to hear, as you read, a distant prophecy 
of “the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched.” In 
the Pheedo! this is taught in a single sharp sentence: “ But those 
who are found incurable on account of the magnitude of their crimes, 
by the commission of many and great acts of sacrilege, or of unjust 
and iniquitous murders or the like,—these a fitting lot hurls into 
Tartarus, whence they never come out.” But in the Gorgias, and 
especially in the Republic, this teaching is drawn out with far more 
fulness and vividness of statement and illustration. To quote first 
from the Gorgias :? 


But those who have perpetrated the most unrighteous crimes, and on 
account of such deeds have become wholly incurable, these derive no 
longer any benefit from their sufferings, but others derive benefit from 
them, when they see them hung up as examples in the prison-house in 
Hades, as a spectacle and warning to all the unrighteous. 


And these souls of bad eminence in guilt Plato thinks are usually 
those of tyrants and kings and public men; for these have the power 
of doing wrong, which is denied, fortunately for themselves, to per- 
sons of humbler quality. He cites Homer for the truth of this, for 
he always describes the sufferers of endless punishment as the kings 
and potentates of the earth, such as Tantalus and Sisyphus, while a 
Thersites, or a private person such as he, is never so described. A 
far more fearful passage occurs in the Republic; but for its full under- 
standing a preliminary word is necessary touching the general con- 
ception of the story there given of Er the Pamphylian. This story 
is the completest in thought and form of all Plato’s myths. It is the 
peculiarity of it, that the souls of the dead are represented as passing 
after the judgment a pilgrimage of a thousand years in the upper or 
in.the lower earth, and then returning to this world to enter upon a 
new probation. Er had died in battle and had lain on the funeral 
pyre twelve days, when he came to life again and told all he had seen 
in the other world. He had gone with many‘others to a strange place, 
where there were two openings near together in the earth beneath, 
and two like ones in the heaven above. Judges sat in the space be- 
tween, and bade the just ascend the heavenly way on the right hand 
with the seal of their judgment set upon them in front, and the unjust 
having their seal on their back to descend by the way on the left. 
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And then as he stood there he saw some coming down after their 
thousand years from the other heavenly opening, and others coming 
up from the other opening in the earth, and there they rested on the 
meadow, and he heard them tell one other of all they had respectively 
experienced. The spirits from heaven spoke of glorious sights and of 
bliss beyond compare, while the spirits from the lower earth told with 
sighs and tears their tales of dreadful suffering. For every deed of 
wrong a tenfold suffering had been endured, and all deeds of justice 
and goodness had been rewarded in like proportion. And there he 
had heard one ask another of the fate of Ardizeus, the notorious 
tyrant of Pamphylia, who on earth had committed so many atrocious 
crimes; and the answer was, “ He is not coming up, and he will never 
come.” And then he told in support of his words a terrible sight he 
had seen. Just when he was nearing the mouth of the cave, and was 
on the point of ascending he saw Ardizeus and other despots with- 
him; and when they approached, and fancied they too were coming 
up, the mouth uttered a fearful roar, as was usual when any incurable 
sinner tried to ascend, and suddenly appeared some wild men of fiery 
aspect, and seized Ardizeus and the others, and bound them hand and 
foot, threw them down and flayed them with scourges, and dragged 
them along the road, carding them on thorns like wool, and telling 
all passers-by what were their crimes, and that they were again to 
be cast into Tartarus. 

If finally we turn to the other side of this picture of the other 
world, we notice as very remarkable the simple brevity with which 
Plato treats the blessed lot of the righteous as they enter upon their 
everlasting rest. In the Gorgias’ he says of the judge Rhadamanthus: 

And sometimes when he has looked upon some soul that has lived in 
holiness and truth, whether of a private man or some one else, generally, 
as I should say, of a lover of wisdom, who in his life has done his own 


work, and has not been a busybody in many matters, he is filled with 
joy, and sends it to the isles of the blest. 


And in the Phsedo?: 


And those who seem to have been distinguished by the holiness of 
their lives, these are they who are liberated from these places on earth, 
and, set free as it were from a prison-house, rise upward to their pure 
home, and dwell in that upper earth. 


And then he adds* the thought that a yet fairer lot awaits the 
select holy souls: 


And of these such as have attained sufficient purity by the love of 
1 526, C. 2114, B. 3 Phedo, 114, C. 
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wisdom live henceforth without bodies, and in mansions more beautiful, 
which it were not easy to make visible, and of which time now fails 
me to tell. 


With one or two remarks I will close this discussion of the myths 
of Plato. 

And first let us not fail to observe as in accordance with all that 
has been said of the tendency of Plato’s teachings, the practical 
conclusions which Socrates reaches and enforces at the end of these 
narratives. Thus, for instance, he concludes the Gorgias with 
these words:? 


And of what I have said, supposing that all the rest were refuted, 
this remains firm, that the doing of injustice is more to be avoided than 
the suffering of it, and that above all else not the seeming to be good, 
but the being good ought be the zealous aim of every man in private and 
in public life; and that if a man have in any respect done wrong he 
be chastened, and that the next best thing to a man being just is the 
becoming so through the chastening of punishment. Be persuaded, 
then, and follow me, where you will be happy alike in life and in death. 


And so, though more briefly, in the Pheedo:? 


On account of these things we have gone through with, we ought, 
Simmias, to strive in all ways to be partakers, in this life, of virtue and 
wisdom. Noble is the reward, and the hope great. 


And how nobly he ends the more elaborate myth in the Republic,’ 
the noble ending, too, of that longest and greatest of all the dialogues: 


And so, Glaucon, tke story was saved and not lost; and if we believe 
it, it will save us, and we shall cross well the river of Lethe, and not 
taint our souls. Yes, if we all follow these words, believing the soul to 
be immortal, and capable alike of all good and evil, we shall ever follow 
the upward way, and always practice justice and wisdom, that we may 
be dear to ourselves and to the gods while we remain here, and also 
when we receive our reward, even as the men at the games who carry 
off the prizes and go round to gather the gifts, and that we may fare well 
both here and in that thousand years’ pilgrimage we have just described. 


It is also to be observed how these myths which pertain to the 
hereafter have for Plato all the force of truth and reality, and so as 
the utterances of his best wisdom and knowledge -are taught in the 
form of historical narrative. These things, or such things as these, 
he believes to be facts; and he tells them, we might almost say he 
reveals them, as facts. Towards the end of the Gorgias‘ Socrates says: 
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For my part, Callicles, I have faith in these narratives; and I look to 
be found of the judge in that day with a soul all undefiled. Having 
bidden farewell to the honors that most men covet, and looking at truth, 
I shall make my best endeavors after the utmost excellence of being, 
alike during life, and at death, when for me that time shall come. 


These noble answers to the universal questionings of the human 
heart touching the hereafter have not lost for us, though we are blessed 


with a divine answer, their interest and value. Across the chasm of 
ages of time, across the wide interval that parts the religion of Christ 
from all religions of men, it is good to hold converse with men who, 
like Plato, found in the very nature of the human spirit and its 
instinctive aspirations the sure promise of an immortal life; who him- 
self aimed and exhorted all others to value the soul above all price, 
and so to inform and enrich it by all knowledge and goodness, as to 
fit it for its true and high destiny. And these teachings find their. 
peculiar and crowning interest as given by Plato the disciple in the 
last words of his master Socrates, in the last hours of that great 
master’s earthly life, when standing on the very border of that life 
and of the life to come he was now to put to the crucial test the 
central truth of all those teachings, “that no evil can happen to a 
good man in life or in death.” And well and worthily did he endure 
the test. When all about him were troubled and in despair, he only 
was serenely calm and full of hope. When as a criminal condemned 
to die, and soon to meet his fate, he would have seemed to need the 
comfort of others, it was his alone to comfort all that sorrowful and 
sorrowing prison company; and all his comforting thoughts and 
words came from the very source of their grief, from that death 
which in his view was no evil, but rather an unspeakable good. All 
the noisy clamor of the outside world, the rude discords of unbeliev- 
ing and gainsaying men he heeded not, he scarcely heard, his ears 
already catching the notes of that celestial harmony on which he 
was meditating and discoursing. And what sweet and musical words 
are those which he uttered in that parting conversation : 


‘You seem to think me poorer in prophecy than the swans; for these 
when they are aware that they are to die, having sung all their life long, 
sing then more than ever, rejoicing that they are to go away to the god 
whose servants they are. But men, because of their own fear of death, 
falsely say of the swans that, lamenting death, they sing out their life for 
grief, not considering that no bird sings when it is cold or hungry or 
suffering from any other pain, not the nightingale itself, or the swallow 
or the hoopoe, which are said indeed by men to sing a song of lament; 
but it appears to me that neither these sing for grief, nor the swans 
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either. Rather, as I think, do these swans then sing and rejoice more 
than ever before because, being Apollo's birds, they are gifted with 
prophecy, and know beforehand the good things of another world. And 
I too seem to myself a fellow-servant of the swans, and a consecrated 
servant of the same god, and to have received from my lord no less 
than these the giit of prophecy, and so to be departing from life just as 
cheerfully as they.” 

“Such was the end,”—and these are the last words of the Phaedo,— 
“such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, of whom I may say that 
he was the best and the wisest and most just of all the men whom I 
have known.” 

JoHN L. Lincorn. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 




















THE WARNING AGAINST APOSTASY. 


“For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance ; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame.” — 
HEBREWS vi. 4-6. 

: ee great questions concerning divine activity and human activity 
were sometimes discussed even by the Jewish mind. Pharisees 
and Sadducees leaned, as most men lean now, to the one side or to the 
other side. Jesus and the apostles leaned to neither side; yet they were 
not on a line midway between the two. They went boldly to the one 
side and boldly to the other side, as if to the human mind there could 
be no apparent contradiction. Biblical exegesis unbiassed by dogmatic 
theology is rare; yet in the examination about to be made we should 
come as near to independence of all theological systems as possible. 

Tép (for) refers chiefly to xat rodro xorjoopev (and this will we do). 
Do what? °Ext riy redecdtyta gspdyeda (go on unto perfection). The 
writer has reproved his readers for their ignorance and weakness 
of faith. He had touched upon an important point in his favorite 
typology, —Christ as the antitype of Melchisedec. But it occurred 
to him that that was too deép a subject for shallow Christians. He 
therefore checks himself, and begins at chapter v. 11 a remarkable 
digression, and does not resume the consideration of Christ as the 
antitype of Melchisedec till the last verse of chapter vi. Assuming 
that the epistle was written to Jewish Christians in Palestine, it is 


easy to conceive that many of the disciples had become negligent of 
(359) 
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the word of God, that is, of the gospel as it was to be seen in the 
Old Testament, and as delivered to them in its richly developed 
forms by the apostles, and discouraged on account of the trials to 
which they were exposed by the intolerance of their unchristianized 
brethren, were in danger of relapsing into ritualism. The writer 
therefore likens them to babes, to whom only milk can be given. 
The typology upon which he had entered, that part of it at least 
which had respect to Melchisedec, he represents as meat, solid food, 
which it would be impossible for them to digest. Solid food is for 
the perfect; that is, for those of mature age, adults. He exhorts 
them, therefore, in the opening of chapter vi, to attain to a higher 
position in knowledge and character, or, ax he expresses it, to go on 
unto perfection, to attain maturity of Christian character. Here, 
chiefly, is the todro (this), this will we do. Tép, then, assigns the 
reason why they will do it. It does not refer even subordinately to 
pn tad Oepéheov xataBadhopevoe , . . xat xptuatos alwvtov (not laying again 
the foundation ... and of eternal judgment), for if the readers 
would do that and continue to do that, apostasy would be impossible. 
Nor does it refer (Bengel and Ebrard) to édv zep émitpéxy 6 Beds (if 
God permit); for that is a very subordinate clause, and is only a 
general recognition of their dependence. adévatov (impossible). This 
can have only one of the two meanings, it 1s difficult, it 1s absolutely 
beyond power. If the former is the meaning, it will follow that if 
the persons addressed should fall away it might not be an eternal 
fall. The warning, then, though even in that case powerful, would 
be much less powerful than if the restoration were declared to be 
absolutely beyond power. The usus loquendi is in favor of the 
stronger meaning. “With men this is adivarov.” (Matthew xix. 26.) 
“Tn which it was dddvarov for God to lie.” (Hebrews vi. 18.) “For 
it is adévarov that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away 
sins.” (Hebrews x. 4.) “ But without faith it is adévaroy to please 
him.” (Hebrews xi. 6.) Compare x. 26, “For if we sin wilfully 
after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins.” The impossibility is affirmed of 
God, not, as Bengel says, of men. If it is merely impossible for men 
to renew apostates, or for apostates to renew themselves, it may be 
possible for God to renew them. The warning, therefore, against 
apostasy as a final thing loses almost all its power. To use Liine- 
mann’s word in his concluding remarks, the warning is a schreckbild, 
a scarecrow. ‘The impossibility, then, is affirmed of God. 

The writer proceeds to describe the persons whom it is impossible 
to renew. 1. They have been once enlightened. 2. They have 
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tasted the heavenly gift. 3. They have been made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost. 4. They have tasted the good word of God and the 
powers of the world to come. 5. They have fallen away. 

1. Tods draF gwradévtas (those who have been once enlightened). 
We can easily believe that a very decided protest would have been 
made by the writer of this epistle had he been told that this word 
gwtifs would come to be interpreted as meaning baptize. That this 
did come to be assigned as its meaning is a striking illustration of 
the influence of current opinions upon exegesis. Even as early as 
Justin Martyr, as is well known, gwréfewv was to baptize, 6 gpwttfdpevos 
was the candidate for baptism, and, as cited by Sophocles, gwrestypeov 
is found in Joannes Moschus for fazrestyptov (baptistery). That the 
word means baptize in the passage before us, or anywhere else in the 
New Testament, or that it contains even a remote reference to the 
rite, would not now be maintained. Professor Stuart defines it 
“instructed in the principles of Christianity,” which is quite too 
narrow a sense; Liinemann, “through the preaching of the gospel 
have become sharers of the light which comes from the knowledge of 
Christianity as a whole;” Bengel, “perception of the gospel by faith;” 
Kbrard, “that knowledge of the truth with which conversion begins.” 
It is evident from x. 26 that light resulting in conversion is intended. 
“For if we sin wilfully after we have received the knowledge of the 
truth.” This reception of the knowledge of the truth is affirmed of 
the affections and the will. See also zegwriapévous tods égbahpods tis 
Stavoiag bud», the eyes of your understanding being enlightened 
(Ephesians i. 18), tag zpdrepov gugpas, ev ats gwteabévtes, the former 
days, in which, after ye were illuminated (Hebrews x. 32). The 
word is used in a similar sense in the Septuagint. It is to be noted 
that it is here indirectly applied to those who had lived in the dark- 
ness not of paganism but of Judaisin,—darkness of Judaism ; not that 
Judaism, like paganism, was darkness in itself, for David, Isaiah, 
Anna, Simeon, were in light, but that these Hebrews were once 
ignorant of the Messianic meaning of their own Scriptures. Just as 
nominal Christians of the present day, however well educated at 
home and in the Sabbath-school in the letter of Christianity, are, 
when awakened to the consciousness of sin, in darkness relative to 
the way of forgiveness, so these Hebrews, though living in the light 
shining through Moses and the prophets, had been as truly in dark- 
ness relative to salvation by Christ as the idolatrous citizens of Rome 
itself. But the Holy Spirit applied the gospel to their hearts. It 
was enlightenment which issued in their conversion. “Aza& (once) 
serves to remind them that their change was one which, from the 
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nature of the case, was not to be repeated. It must be connected 
with the three following participles, as well as with gwriedévrac. 
They have been once enlightened, have once tasted the heavenly 
gift, have once been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, have once 
tasted the good word of God and the powers of the world to come. 
Its antithetical relation to zddwv (again) verse 6, should not be over- 
looked, namely, once enlightened, etc., not again renewed. 

2. Teveapévoug te tig dwpeds ti¢ éxoupavivv (and have tasted the 
heavenly gift). Tasted, only tasted; tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
therefore took not the entire gift, but a part of it. This is the way 
in which these words have often been treated, not only by some of 
the Calvinistic interpreters of Europe, but by common Christian 
minds in our own country. This is the interpretation which doubt- 
less many of the readers of these pages were accustomed to hear in 
their childhood from good men who were anxious to save this entire 
passage from the grasp of Arminianism. What interpretation may 
be for the interests of this or of that dogmatic system is a question 
with which the interpreter has nothing to do. What, then, is the 
meaning of yeveazévovg? Does it mean just to touch with the lips, — 
“gustare extremis labris” ? Stuart quotes. from Philo and from 
Chrysostom to show that when mere sipping or a single application 
to the palate was intended, the Greeks used the word in connection 
with yerreawy dxpors (the tip of the lips). In the New Testament the 
verb is found in connection with @avdrov (death). It is so used in 
Matthew xvi. 28; Mark ix. 1; Luke ix. 27; John viii. 52; and in 
ii. 9 of our epistle. In these cases the two words mean to die, to 
experrence death. According to Stuart it is found with édevdepias (to 
taste freedom), with xdévwy (to taste toils), and with dddw te pdyOwy 
popiwy (to taste a thousand other evils). The last two cases are conclu- 
sive. To taste toils, to taste a thousand other evils, is to experience 
toils, to experience a thousand other evils. So in the passage before 
us, to taste is to experience, to enjoy. Those who have tasted the 
heavenly gift have had an inward experience or enjoyment of the 
gift. That ris dwpeds ti¢ éxoupaviov (to taste [of] the heavenly gift) 
are in the genitive is no objection to this view. @dvatos is put in the 
genitive in connection with the same verb. Our translators say, 
“have tasted of the heavenly gift,” which misleads. The version of 
the Bible Union uses the English representative of the genitive sign; 
so also does Stuart. But our translation is not uniform. In Hebrews 
ii. 9 it is, “should taste death for every man.” In several other cases 
it is, “should taste of death.” Nor, again, is the use of the accu- 
sative with the same verb in verse 5 an objection (Bengel) to the 
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interpretation given ; for the genitive and the accusative are often used 
with the same meaning. Stuart says that both forms are according 
to Greek usage, though he admits that the use of the genitive pre- 
dominates; but, according to Winer, yvecda governs the accusative 
frequently in Hebraizing Greek, but probably never in Greek authors; 
and Liinemann says, more strongly, “never in the Greek classics.” 
An additional consideration against the idea that to taste means only 
to touch extremis labris, and therefore cannot imply enjoyment or 
participation, is thus expressed by Liinemann: “It overlooks the 
writer’s aim, which is not to let the sin appear trifling, but to let it 
stand forth in all its greatness.” 

If we have come to the correct understanding of these first words 
of our passage, the remaining part of the examination may be con- 
ducted more rapidly. 

Tic Owpeas tis exovpaviov (the heavenly gift). Scholars are not 
agreed relative to the meaning of dwpeas (gift). Forgiveness (Ebrard), 
the Son of God (Bengel), means of grace (Stuart), the Holy Spirit 
(Michaelis), peace of mind arising from forgiveness (Grotius), the 
Christian religion or the gospel (Abresch), the enlightenment com- 
municated to men through preaching (Bleck), are the principal 
meanings which have been assigned. Liinemann hits the meaning 
better. Taking the expression as general, he defines it as the riches 
of the grace of Christianity. Exoupavtov (heavenly) refers to its origin. 

3. Kar petdyoug yevnOévrag Mvebpatog ‘Aytov (and have been made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost). In the first age of the Christian church 
it was customary to confer upon the newly converted the Holy 
Ghost; that is, to confirm their faith by some outward manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit, and by some additional inward illumination. 
(Acts ii. 38; viii. 15-17; x. 44-47; xix. 1-6; Romans viii. 16; 
Galatians iv. 6.) In these senses the Holy Spirit was conferred 
sometimes before baptism, sometimes after, sometimes before imposi- 
tion of hands, sometimes after. It is this special gift, not the Spirit’s 
converting power, to which the writer of the epistle refers, in the 
words, ‘and have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost.” It was 
proof of conversion. 

4, Ka xaddv yevoapévous Beod piya (and have tasted the good word 
of God). This is the case, already mentioned, in which yevoayévove 
is construed with the accusative. Zhe word of God, as here used, 
means neither a personified attribute of God, nor the gospel as in 
opposition to the law of Moses, but the revelation of himself which 
God made through Christ and the apostles, yet not to the exclusion 
of that which he made through Moses and the prophets. It is called 
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xaddv, viewed as consoling. Tevsayévoug has the same fulness of mean- 
ing which it has in verse 4. The entire clause, then, describes an- 
other characteristic of a regenerated heart. The persons mentioned 
have relished, enjoyed God’s good word. dvd pets te péddovtos aidvug 
(and the powers of the world to come). Méddovrog aidvog is in sub- 
stance equivalent to ryy oixovpévyy tyy péddoveay (the world to come). 
Chapter (ii. 5.) It is used to express the age which succeeded the 
Mosaic, beginning at the birth of Christ and extending to his second 
coming, and reaching forth indefinitely into the eternity which is to 
follow. 4uvdvers must be understood of miraculous powers. The 
writer conceives of the period as a whole; and knowing that in his 
own time many disciples were endowed with power to work miracles, 
he speaks of the endowment as a characteristic of the Messianic age, 
without implying that the characteristic would pervade the entire period. 
To taste miraculous powers lends new evidence that to taste is not to be 
taken in vs. 4as tasting extremis labris; for the conception of being 
endowed with so little miraculous power as that would imply is absurd. 

5. Kat rapazecdvtas (and have fallen away). Our translators say, 
“if they shall fall away.” The participle may be construed as those 
preceding, thus: “It is impossible for those who have been enlight- 
ened, and have tasted the heavenly gift, and have been made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, and 
have fallen away.” The form of rendering adopted by our translators 
looks a little like the effect of an undue influence of a theological 
system. Have fallen away,—from all which they have experienced 
of the power of Christianity. 

Such are the persons described, the last words sounding in our 
ears like a knell; and these persons, the writer affirms, it is impossible 
to renew again unto repentance. Ilddtv dvaxawizew (to renew again). 
Ilddv must not be joined to the preceding participle, but with the 
verb following. The commonly received version has expressed it 
correctly, to renew again. Ilddw and ava are not a case of pleonasm. 
The preceding state is elsewhere called “the old man”; but the state 
previous to that is supposed to have been a state of sinlessness, exist- 
ing in fact, however, only in Adam. ’Ava points, then, to the change 
which, occurring at conversion, brings the soul back toward the 
original state of sinlessness. Jddw indicates that that change cannot 
be effected a second time. ‘Avaxawifew has no reference whatever to 
re-baptism. The renewal is internal. Our version supplies them 
after renew,—“It is impossible to renew them.” But this is un- 
necessary, the true accusative being in the participles, thus: ‘“ For 
it is impossible to renew those who have been once enlightened,” etc. 
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This construction makes it unnecessary to consider the active dva- 
xawvéZe as used for the passive. To make the renewing refer only to 
man's activity by supplying éavrovs (themselves) after the verb, is, 
as Liinemann says, arbitrary. The writer says no such thing as 
that such persons as he has described cannot renew themselves. He 
says that it is impossible to renew them; it is impossible for God to 
renew them.— els petdvotay (unto repentance). Lis points not to the 
means by which, but to the state into which. It is impossible to 
renew them into the state of repentance. 

The writer now gives the reason of the impossibility: dvactavpodvtaz 
Eavtots tov vidv tod Beod xat rapadstyparovtas (crucifying to themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and exposing him to public shame). ’Ava- 
etavpody, we are told, means in the Greek classics, to crucify up, to 
put to death upon the cross. Here it probably means to crucify 
again. It was so understood (Liinemann) by ancient Greek com- 
mentators; and the use of ava is in striking correspondence with ava 
in dvaxatvizew: It is impossible to renew again, for they crucify again. 
‘Eavtots (to themselves) is in this connection a difficult word. Stuart 
cannot be right in supposing it to be pleonastic, “as the Hebrew 
pronoun frequently is.” It is thought by many to be the dativus 
incommodi. They crucify to their own hurt. The opinion of German 
interpreters, however, is very various, Tov ufdv tod Beod (the Son of 
God). Compare the very solemn question in x. 29: “Of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit of grace?” Kat rapadetypatizovtas (and 
exposed to public shame) points to death by crucifixion as shameful 
in the eyes of men. JTlapa is intensive. The textus receptus has the 
same word in Matthew i. 19: “ Not willing to make her a public 
example;” but the milder form is there the correct reading. An 
apostate practically proclaims that in professing to be commissioned 
to save men, Jesus was guilty of falsehood, and therefore deserved 
crucifixion. This is crucifying him again; that is, Jesus was cruci- 
fied first by the Jews,—and now (again) he is crucified by the 
apostate. But the apostate, in his crucifixion of the Son of God, is 
inexpressibly more criminal than were the Jews; for the Jews had 
not been once enlightened, had not tasted the heavenly gift, had not 
been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, had not tasted the good 
word of God and the powers of the world to come, had noé fallen 
away from any experience of Christianity. The Jews crucified One | 
whom they did not believe to be other than an enthusiast or an 
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impostor; the apostate crucifies One whom he has believed to be an 
infinitely trustworthy guide to heaven. The Jews crucified One 
whose blood they did not believe to be necessary for the remission 
of sin; the apostate crucifies One the shedding of whose blood he has 
felt to be indispensable to his pardon. Inexcusable, base, worthy of 
the condemnation of all men, was the act of the Jews; but there was 
nothing in the nature of the act to make repentance impossible. So 
far, then, the writer evidently teaches that a second renewal of such 
persons is absolutely impossible. . 

The question, then, arises: Does the writer think that the persons 
to whom he is writing are of this description? Clearly not. But does 
he think it possible for them to apostatize, and therefore possible that 
they be irrevocably lost? To give a negative answer is to do violence 
to the acknowledged laws of exegesis. Itis not affirmed that the per- 
sons described will fall, but itis implied that their eternal fall is possi- 
ble; and it is on that ground that the warning against it is raised. 

As the apostasy of the persons described is possible, it may be 
asked whether, according to the writer, the apostasy of these Jewish 
Christians is probable. After having illustrated the warning by 
referring to the favor with which God regards productive land, aud 
to the end which awaits land which is unproductive, he says (verses 
9,10): “But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak.” Though, 
as Bengel says, this is a remarkable epitherapia (attempt to con- 
ciliate or soften), yet it should be noticed how much more strongly 
the writer might have inclined to speak: “ But, beloved, the Lord 
hath said, ‘And I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand. My 
Father, which gave them me, is greater than all; and no man is 
able to pluck them out of my Father's hand.’ And hath not the 
Lord also said, ‘AJl that the Father giveth me shall come to me;’ 
‘And this is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which 
he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again 
at the last day.” This would have been more than a “mitigation” 
of the warning; it would have so turned the edge as to make it of 
no practical force. On the other hand, had he left the warning in 
all its terrible significance, without one word to inspire hope, the 
effect upon the readers might have been very disheartening. Be- 
sides, an unmitigated warning was not justified by the character of 
the Hebrew Christians, for (verse 10) it was not without some 
encouraging marks. “For God is not unrighteous to forget your 
work and labor of love, which ye have ministered to the saints and 
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do minister.” Though so deficient in spiritual knowledge as to awaken 
the fear of the writer lest they should relapse into ritualism, yet these 
Christians were still exhibiting some pleasing traits of character. 
Notwithstanding the impossibility of renewing a second time those 
who have apostatized, he is convinced, he says, that the result in 
their case will be better than his words seem to teach, and that such 
improvement will be effected as is connected with salvation. 

Wherefore, then, serves the warning? It is intended to serve as 
a means of effecting that very improvement which is to secure them 
against apostasy. This is the object of every exhortation given by 
our Lord and by the apostles to disciples. “Take heed”; “Be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable”; “So run that ye may obtain”; “Stand fast there- 
fore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free”; ‘No man 
having put his hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the 
kingdom of God”; “ Watch and pray”;—these and all similar 
exhortations are the milder means of preserving Christians from 
apostasy. The passage which we have examined is the stronger and 
more solemn means. Had the writer been speaking, not of persons 
who still bore some marks of the true Christian, but of persons 
who had renounced all pretence of interest in the Christian cause, 
we may we!l suppose he would have spoken in terms similar to those 
used by John in respect to that very class of persons: “They went 
out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, 
they would no doubt have continued with us: but they went out 
that they might be made manifest that they were not all of us.” 
(1 John ii. 19.) 

Finally, it may be remarked that this warning against apostasy 
has probably been too little used by the Calvinistic pulpit as a means 
of reclaiming backslidden disciples. There is reason to fear that its 
use has been quite too much restricted to attempts to save it from 
the uses of Arminianism, and to harmonize it with the Calvinistic 
theology. When used for the purpose of awakening, it should be 
used with the wisdom of inspiration. It should not be presented in 
an unmitigated form, lest it throw disciples into discouragement. 
It should not be followed with words which under such circumstances 
will serve only as an opiate. ‘My sheep shall never perish” was 
not intended by our Lord as a lullaby to souls who already are 
almost sound asleep. 


N. M. Witzrams. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Modern Greek Language in its Relation to Ancient Greek. By E. 
M. Getpart, B. A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford; 
Modern Language Master at the Manchester Free Grammar School. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1870. Dnodecimo, pp. 216. 


The language of Plato and Aristophanes, almost unchanged in its 
etymological forms, is still spoken in the streets of Athens, and among 
the isles of the Aigean. The people who speak it are the offspring of 
the ancient Greeks; and its very pronunciation, if not identical with that 
of Pericles and Demosthenes, certainly does not differ materially from 
that of Plutarch and Paul. And this is the speech which all the rest of 
the world have persisted for centuries in calling a dead language. What 
other libel ever gained such extensive and lasting currency! 

But a multitude of influences and agencies are now rapidly dispelling 
this strange delusion; and among them we rejoice to welcome this 
scholarly little volume of Mr. Geldart. He is known to us only by this 
work; but no other acquaintance is necessary to convince us that he 
brings to his task competent qualifications, not only by his thorough 
knowledge of classic Greek, but also by his familiarity with the language 
of the living Greeks, and, it ought in justice to be added, with the princi- 
ples of comparative philology. 

We know no better way to put our readers at once en rapport with 
the author of this book, than to quote two or three paragraphs from his 
introductory chapter. 

(368) 
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It is a strange and unparalleled fact, that one of the oldest known languages in the world, 
a language in which the loftiest and deepest thoughts of the greatest poets, the wisest thinkers, 
the noblest, holiest and best of teachers, have directly or indirectly found their utterance in 
the far-off ages of a hoar antiquity, should at this day be the living speech of millions through- 
out the East of Europe and various parts of Asia Minor and Africa; that it should have sur- 
vived the fall of empires. and risen again and again from the ruins of beleaguered cities, 
deluged but never drowned by floods of invading barbarians, Romans, Celts,Slaves, Goths 
and Vandals, Avars, Huns, Franks, and Turks; often the language of the vanquished, yet 
never of the dead; with features seared by years and service, yet still essentially the same, 
instinct with the fire of life, and beautiful with the memory of the past. 

Yet it is perhaps still stranger, that while the records of its youth and manhood form the 
lifelong study of thousands in England, France, and Germany, and the rest of Europe; never- 
theless, almost the first symptoms of sickness and decay were the signals for us all to forsake 
it, few of us waiting to see whether its natural vigor had carried it on to a green old age, or 
whether, as most of us too easily assumed, it was buried in a quiet grave, and had given place 
to a degenerate scion, or had at best sunk into the dotage of a second childhood. 

The reasons for the general neglect of the language of Modern Greece may be briefly 
summed up as follows: The politacal insignificance of the nation; the obscurity of its litera- 
ture; the small practical use of the language; and last, but perbaps not least, the prevalence, 
in our own land especially, of the Erasmian system of pronunciation. 


The titles of the remaining eight chapters of the book are, Pronunci- 
ation of Greek; Accent and Quantity ; Modern Greek Accidence ; Modern 
Greek Syntax; Modern Greek Phraseology; Historical Development of 
Modern from Ancient Greek; Dialects of Modern Greece; Modern Greek 
Literature. These chapters are followed by an appendix on the Greek 
of the Gospels of St. John and St. Luke. 

In regard to the pronunciation of Greek, Mr. Geldart thus closes a 
discussion of nearly sixty pages: 


In conclusion, with regard to the practical question, how we are to pronounce Greek, I can 
only state, from my personal experience and that of others similarly circumstanced, my un- 
alterable conviction, that the man who has once learned to read Greek fluently, with accent 
and intonation as the Greeks read it, will never be able to tolerate either Homer or Xenophon 
or Sophocles read with the Latin accent and the miscalled Erasmian pronunciation. 

Any one who has followed the arguments and evidence adduced in the preceding chapter 
must, I am sure, be convinced that the way in which the ancient Greeks pronounced their 
language was at least far more like the present Greek pronunciation, handed down as it has 
been by an unbroken line of tradition than the wholly arbitrary system which the followers 
of Erasmus have invented; while few have ever questioned, I may say among continental 
scholars no one has ever doubted, the propriety of reading Greek according to the accent. 


Let it be observed, that the above emphatie declarations are not the 
utterances of a mere theorist, riding his favorite hobby, but the deliberate 
judgments of an accomplished scholar, and a teacher of large experience. 

The chapter on Modern Greek Literature (pp. 138-177) contains 
enough to show, that the genius for poetry and eloquence, which dis- 
tinguished the ancient Greeks, has never, even in the darkest days of 
despotism, been wholly extinct. This chapter contains copious extracts, 
both in prose and in verse, from more than a dozen modern Greek writers. 
Several of the poetical pieces are accompanied by translations into 
English or German. A passage cited from Franciscus Scuphos, a Cretan, 
written in 1681 (pp. 149, 150), is remarkable, not only for its eloquence, 
and the rhythm of its sentences, but also as showing how little the best 
Greek style of two centuries ago differed from that of to-day. Foremost 
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among the Greek writers of the present century, stands the name of 
Adamantios Koraes. ‘Few countries,” says our author (p. 156), ‘‘none 
certainly save Germany, can show such a literary Hercules.” Mr. Gel- 
dart gives a list of twenty-four different works from his hand, published 
between 1787 and 1833, varying from one to thirteen volumes each. No 
one did so much as he, to revive the national spirit of the Greeks, and 
to rouse them to that long and patriotic struggle, by which they secured 
at last the independence of a considerable portion of the Greek race. 

In the Appendix on the Greek of the Gospels of St. John and St. Luke, 
our author thinks he finds proof, in the difference of the style of these 
two Gospels, that the former was not written until about the middle of 
the second century. But the fact that Luke’s Gospel is much more 
classical in its style than that of John seems sufficiently accounted for by 
the different early training and the different life-long associations of the 
two writers. 

In regard to the typography and general mechanical execution of this 
book, it is sufficient to say, that it is published by Macmillan & Co., and 
printed at the Clarendon Press, in Oxford. 

We cordially welcome and recommend this book, as meeting a want 
in our literature, and as an earnest and well sustained plea for granting 
to the Greeks the right which we concede to all other nations, to deter- 
mine the pronunciation of their own language. The anomalous injustice 
which they have suffered in this respect, is beginning to be acknowledged 
and redressed. It would be a pity and a reproach, if the scholars and 
teachers of England and the United States should be the last to abandon 
a practice which has nothing in its favor but prescription. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Leviticus, with a 
new Translation. James G. Murpuy, LL. D., Author of Commenr- 
taries on Genesis and Exodus. Andover: W. F. Draper. 


The commentaries of Murphy have many excellencies. They are clear, 
discriminating, and comprehensive. His power consists in adhering to 
the teachings of Scripture, book by book. What is taught by the book 
he is expounding is to him final. Other books of Scripture are mere side- 
lights, which may or may not shed light upon the specific work before 
him. He does nothing exhaustively. He has no antagonist ever in his 
eye. He cares little what others have said upon specific passages, and 
never loads his pages with authorities. With a style in most respects 
peculiarly transparent, he moves on fearlessly, stating the results of his 
investigations, but giving no clue to the processes’ by which the results 
have been reached. This method is a decided advantage to the English 
reader. It frees his work from lumber and makes his commentaries en- 
joyable reading. But it has its drawbacks to the critical scholar. His 
commentaries are never of the highest order, but they answer a good 
purpose for that class of students who wish to know, at a glance, the con- 
clusions of the author they consult. 

The book of Leviticus is a dense untraversed forest to most persons. 
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Very few, even of theologians, ever read it, except to cull here and there 
a passage to point a moral or enforce a doctrine. Yet it is one of the 
choicest books of the Old Testament, to the believer in the atonement of 
Christ and the exposition of that atonement in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Mr. Murphy expounds it from the New Testament point of view. He 
spiritualizes the ritual of the Jews from the teachings of Paul and the 
other apostles. He seems to assume that the Jews attached as much 
meaning to their offerings as Christ himself. In this respect we think 
he errs. The inchoative thought was there, but it is at least questionable 
how much of that thought they appropriated to their spiritual necessities. 
In this respect we think he transcends just principles of criticism. Reve- 
lation is progressive, and it is hazardous to assign to starlight the 
glory of noonday. 

His exposition of the essential meaning of the sacrifices is to us the 
chief merit of the book. Interpreting their meaning by the book of 
Leviticus itself, he comes to these conclusions, conclusions with which we 
are in accord. They differ from the more generally accepted opinions, 
but we think he is right. 

He says, page 15 of preface— 

The various kinds of offerings described in the first five chapters have tasked the ingenuity 
of expositors from the earliest times, and much depends on the elucidation of their true mean- 
ing for the right understanding of the book itself, and of the way of salvation for the lost 
family of man, which the Bible unfolds. It is manifest that there are three primary and 
stated offerings, and two secondary and occasional. The former are the burnt-sacrifice, the 


oblation, and the sacrifice of peace, expressing the atonement, the benefit of atonement, and 
the enjoyment of this benefit; the latter, the sin-sacrifice and the trespass offering, expressing 


the expiation and satisfaction for an occasional sin of inadvertance. . . . The burnt-sacrifice 
represents the great propitiation for sin, to be offered up once only on behalf of a sinful world. 
. . . The oblation sets forth the righteousness which is the life. . . . The sacrifice of peace 


includes the three stages, the blood of expiation, the fat of propitiation, and the feast of com- 
munion, in which the benefits of redemption are actually received and enjoyed by the wor- 
shipper. . . . Subordinate and occasional are tle sin-sacrifice and the trespass-offering. 

This view to us is conclusive and satisfactory. It puts the whole 
matter in a nutshell. It removes many difficulties. Our own studies 
have brought us to a similar conclusion. Our Lord undoubtedly absorbed 
in himself all the typical thoughts of all the Jewish sacrifices; but the 
burnt-offering has always seemed to us chronologically, locally, and 
designedly, the leader and guide to the others. We commend Dr. 
Murphy’s results to the thoughtful students cf revelation. His work is 
not all that is desired, but it moves in the right direction. 


Ecce Messias; or, the Hebrew Messianic Hope and the Christian Reality. 
EpwarpD Hieainson. Williams and Norgate, London. 1871. 


A man strikes out with a bold hand, who thinks to set right the Mes- 
sianic thought of revelation, with as little knowledge of the discussions 
upon the sacred.theme, as the author of this volume exhibits. To con- 
fess as he does in his preface his entire dependence for his results upon 
Grotius, Rosenmuller, Lowth, Wintle and Sharpe, though in the body of 
his work he makes use of Davidson, Newcomb, Noyes, and Rowland 
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Williams, shows an unfairness in research as a sure prophecy of unfair- 
ness in his conclusions, Professing to be unbiased, he examines Lut one 
side. Attempting a whole, he succeeds but in part. Putting his quizzing- 
glass to the most pregnant passages of Scripture, passages loaded with 
wealth of learning, and teeming with immortal hopes, he sees nothing 
Messianic there. No one would ever suppose that Hengstenberg had 
ever written a Christology, or that Delitszch had ever advanced on 
Hengstenberg; to say nothing of Havernick, Kiel, Fairbairn, and a host 
of others. With martial tread he moves on through Old Testament and 
New, his single utterance, “No Christian Messiah here!” Hardihood 
certainly. ~ 

Yet as a hand-book where one can read ata glance the chief Messianic 
passages without note or comment, and in the author's chosen translation, 
the book is not without a value. We can gather a few figs from these 
thorns. The author appears to be sincere; but what definite opinions 
he wishes his reader to form is uncertain. On the whole the book is 
pretentious and very unsatisfactory. 


Recollections of Past Life. By Sim Henny Hoxwanp, Bart., M. D., F. R. 
§., D. C. L., ete., etc., President of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain; Physician in ordinary to the Queen. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. pp. 351. 


Doctor Holland seems to have been everywhere, to know everybody, 
and has made a very interesting book of his recollections. He seems to 
be everybody's friend, as we can bear witness from personal acquaintance, 
he has the disposition to be. A great number of persons figure on his 
pages, and he has had a chance to see the weak points of a great many 
people. But he has concealed any faults he knew, or any ill-humor they 
may have provoked, unless we except some impatience with Coleridge, 
and a decided disrelish for the ways of Ali Pasha. Indeed had he been 
less reserved or more cynical, had he been more indiscreet in his revela- 
tions, his book would have been more entertaining and popular. For 
people generally want to know what they cannot or ought not, and find 
a special relish in the follies of the great. He must know a great deal 
more than he has told of most of the prominent characters in English 
life for the last three quarters of a century. And yet this very reti- 
cence, carried almost to excess, and which he must have had many 
temptations to break, belongs to the professional relations he held, and 
is among the qualities which have enabled him to hold his intellectual 
and social position through two generations in the highest circles of the 
London world. The book is an interesting picture of the man himself, 
and shows how remarkable good fortune has been seconded by qualities 
which have given him eminence and success. He has given two months 
every year to travel, and few persons show better gifts for that difficult 
art. If all professional men could make an annual vacation for travel 
so little interruption to the regular work of life, and so real a help to it, 
they would go more, and find more enjoyment and improvement in it. 
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The Old Catholic Church; or, The History, Doctrine, Worship, and 
Polity of the Christians traced from the Establishment of the Pope 
as a Temporal Sovereign, A. D.'755. By Wituiam Kixexy, D. D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1871. Octavo, pp. 407. 


This is a history of the church’s apostasy, rather than a history of the 
church. It is divided into two parts; the first considers the struggle of 
Christianity with Paganism ending with the Conversion of Constantine, 
A.D., 312; the second discusses that ecclesiastical development which 
culminated in the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. Dr. Killen’s work 
will be specially interesting to those who are allied to the religious 
establishments of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as particular attention 
is given to the organization of the church in those countries. 

For sale in this country by Scribner, Wilford and Armstrong. 


Biblico- Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By Hirmann 
CrEMER, Professor of Theology in the University of Greifswald. 
Translated from the German by D. W. Simon, Ph. D., and heaeenn 
Urwick, M. A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1872. 


This work in the original was noticed by us three or four years ago, and 
we are very glad to see a translation, coming from good hands, and pub- 
lished in a pleasing form. Itis not an ordinary lexicon, and in fact does 
not contain by any means all the Greek words of the New Testament. 
Its object is to discuss carefully the meaning of those numerous words 
which have special theological importance, and a peculiar biblical use. 
This department of biblical work, though long recognized as claiming 
more attention, has been to a great extent neglected in practice. The 
present thorough and useful book is modestly presented by its author as 
only a contribution to this great undertaking, but it should at once go 
into the hands of all good theologians. Such groups of words, for ex- 
ample, as those denoting sin, redemption, regeneration, justification, 
faith,—not to mention others,—will be much better understood by the 
help of these elaborate discussions. Not only the professor but the 
preacher may frequently turn the book to practical account. Dr. Cremer 
gives the classical use of the word, sometimes correcting the classical 
lexicons, then shows how it was modified in the Septuagint, and is illus- 
trated by the various Jewish writings, and finally brings out its meaning 
and uses in the New Testament. Words derived from the same root are 
thrown together, which is much better for the author’s purpose, while 
the compounds, etc., may be easily found by means of anindex. It ought 
to be mentioned that there is announced a second edition of the original, 
much enlarged and improved, for which persons quite familiar with 
German may prefer to wait. One might be disposed to regret that the 
translation was not delayed until the appearance of this second edition, 
but the Germansare always treating us in this fashion. They frequently 
print books from mere type still, and whenever a new supply is wanted 
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there is opportunity for amendments,—a plan very gratifying to the 
author, and often quite worrying to the possessor of a former edition. 
Whether the second edition of this work turns out to have been much 
improved or not, the first is exceedingly valuable, and after much use of 
the original during the three or four years since it appeared, we give it 
our hearty commendation. 


The following extract from the author's preface gives the design and 
scope of his work: 


Lexical works upon New Testament Greek have hitherto lacked a thorough appreciation 
of what Schleiermacher calls “ the language-moulding power of Christianity.” A language so 
highly elaborated and widely used as was Greek having been chosen as the organ of the Spirit 
of Christ, it necessarily followed that as Christianity fulfilled the aspirations of truth, the ex- 
pressions of that language received a new meaning, and terms hackneyed and worn out by 
the current misuse of daily talk received a new impress and a fresh power. But as Christi- 
anity stands in express and obvious antithesis to the natural man (using this phrase in a 
spiritual sense), Greek, as the embodiment and reflection of man’s natural life in its richness 
and fulness, presents this contrast on the side of heathendom. This is a phenomenon which 
repeats itself in every sphere of life upon which Christianity enters, not of course always in 
the same way, but always with the same result; namely, that the spirit of the language 
expands, and makes itself adequate to the new views which the Spirit of Christ reveals. 
The speaker’s or writer's range of view must change as the starting-point and goal of all his 
judgments change; and this change will not only modify the import and range of conceptions 
already existing, but will lead to the formation of new conceptions and relationships. In fact 
“we may,” as Rothe says (Dogmatik, p. 238, Gotha 1863), “ appropriately speak of a language 
of the Holy Ghost. For in the Bible it is evident that the Holy Spirit has been at work, 
moulding for itself a distinctively religious mode of expression out of the language of the 
country which it has chosen as its sphere, and transforming the linguistic elements which it 
found ready to hand, and even conceptions already existing. into a shape and form appro- 
priate to itself and all itsown.” We have a very clear and striking proof of this in New 
Testament Greek. 

A lexical handling of New Testament Greek must, if it is to be really a help to the under- 
standing of the documents of Revelation, be directed mainly to that department of the 
linguistic store which is necessarily affected by the influence we have described, i. e., to the 
expressions of spiritual life, moral and religious. For other portions of the linguistic treasury 
the lexicons of classical Greek suffice. A lexicon of New Testament Greek, such as I mean, 
will be mainly Biblico- theological, examining those expressions chiefly which are of a Biblico- 
theological import. In order to this it will not be enough to prove by classical quotations 
that the word in question is used in classical Greek. The range of the conception expressed 
in its extra-biblical use must be shown, and the affinity or difference of the biblical meaning 
must be pointed out. 


Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, delivered in Edinburgh 
in 1872. By Artour Penruyn Stantey, D. D. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co. 1872. Octavo, pp. 203. 


We need hardly say that if one comes to this book expecting to find a 
history of the Scottish church, he will be greviously disappointed. A 
historian, Dean Stanley does not profess to be; as a lecturer on certain 
points suggested by history he is fascinating, suggestive, and instruc- 
tive. The topics of his four lectures are: The Celtic, the Medieval, and 
the Episcopal Churches; The Church of Scotland, the Covenant, and the 
Seceding Churches; The Moderation of the Church of Scotland; The 
Present and the Future of the Charch of Scotland. The aspects of the 
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questions present take their character largely from the author's religious 
position and views, but the volume is not on this account any the less 
attractive. His remarks on the miraculous stories of earlier and later 
Scottish saints are characteristic: 


Before we finally quit this early period of the Scottish Church, I will venture to note two 
general features which link together the old and the new Scotland in a close connection often 
little suspected. One is the fertility and rapidity of development equally displayed in the 
miraculous legends of the ancient and modern saints of Scotland. The miracles of the early 
Scottish saints are not in themselves more fantastic or marvelous than those which adorn the 
hagiology of England. or the southern countries of Europe. But what gives them a singular 
interest is, that they are of the same kind as those which sprung up on the same soil twelve 
centuries later, in a theological atmosphere of the most opposite character. Even as regards 
the natural enthusiasm which gathered round their lives or their graves, there is no country 
in which the traveller passes, by such an immediate transition, from the saints of the fourth 
century to those of the seventeenth, as when in Galloway he comes fresh from the grave of 
St. Nivian at one end of the Wigtonshire promontory, to the graves of Margaret Maclachlaa 
and Margaret Wilson, who sleep in the churchyard above the Bladenoch at the other end. 
And when we read, that in heavy showers of rain St. Ninian rode on without a drop falling 
on his book of devotions except when a light thought passed through his mind, and that 
Robert Bruce the Covenanter made a long ride to Stirling under the same circumstances, per- 
fectly dry, whilst his less godly companion was drenched to the skin, we feel at once that, 
though divided by the chasm of many generations, and by the widest revolutions of opinion, 
we are not only in the same physical atmosphere of endless mist and storm, but in the same 
spiritual atmosphere of wild credulity and inexhaustible imagination. Nowhere can the 
vexed questions of the miracles of religious history be better discussed than in Scotland, be- 
cause nowhere do they appear so impartially repeated under the most diverse phases of 
theological thought; because nowhere is it more evident that, whatever may be said either by 
orthodox or heterodox critics, historical facts can be disentangled from legendary accretions, 
and the repetition of the same incidents in these two most divergent epochs proves decisively 
that neither, on the one hand, do true facts necessitate the belief in the accompanying dubious 
miracles, nor, on the other, need the questioning of dubious miracles discredit the truth of the 
facts or the nobleness of the characters connected with them. 

Another aspect of the same identity of sentiment between the earliest and the latest develop- 
ment of the Scottish Church is in regard to the doctrine of the Sacraments. Perhaps if there 
were any subject on which it might have been thought that the rent of the Reformation would 
have divided, by an impassable gulf, the past and the present history of Scotland, it would be 
the veneration for the eucharist Yet this is the very point in which a likeness starts to view 
such as would be vainly sought in any other country in Europe, over which a like change 
had passed. Let me give two examples. It was remarked in tue eleventh century that one 
deeply-rooted feeling of the ancient Scottish Church, as represented by the Culdees, was the 
awful reverence for the sacrament, growing to such a pitch that from mere terror of the or- 
dinance, it had ceased to be celebrated, even at the great festival of Easter. Such a senti- 
ment, so overleaping itself. has perhaps never been equaled again, except in the Scotland of 
the nineteenth century. Those who know the influence of the Men” in the Highlands tell 
us that the same extravagant awe, causing an absolute repulsion from the sacred rite, is still 
to be found there. Old gray-headed patriarchs are to be seen tottering with fear out of the 
church when the sacramental day comes round; many refusing to be baptized, many more 
abstaining from the eucharist altogether; and, at the time when the Veto Act was discussed, 
it was found incompatible with any regard to the rights of the parishioners to leave the elee- 
tion in the hands of the communicants, because in the extreme north (where the “Men” 
prevailed), out of a congregation of several thousands, the communicants, from motives of 
excessive reverence, did not exceed a hundred. 

The other is a more pleasing incident. It is recorded that a poor half witted boy in For- 
farshire clamored incessantly to be allowed, as he expressed it, to partake of his Father's 
bread in the sacramental elements. At last the minister conceded the point. He partook; 
and the same night,on returning from the Sacrament, he kept repeating, in a rapture of 
reverence, ‘I have found the Pretty Man.” The next morning he was found dead in his bed. 

Let those who think that what are called high views of the eucharist are peculiar to Episce- 
palian or Catholic churches consider how in this affecting story is contained the spiritual 
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element of the same sentiment which, in its grosser shape, has given birth to the miracle of 
Bolsena and the excesses of transubstantiation. Let those who think scorn of the humble 
Presbyterian ordinances reflect how in them the adoring veneration of the worshipper may 
be pitched in as lofty a key as beneath the dome of St. Peter's, or amidst the splendor of 
copes and chasubles. Is it too much to suppose that a subterranean current of Christian feel- 
ing has linked together the child and the man of Scottish history in this respect, more 
evidently than in the regions where otherwise the break has been less violent? 


In Christ; or, the Believer's Union with his Lord. By A. J. Gorpon, 
Pastor of the Clarendon Street Church, Boston. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 209. 


This little work has received many and favorable notices in the re- 
ligious journals. It merits commendation far beyond what it has received. 
The theme is one of profound interest. Itis central. The author justly 
says of the words “in Christ,” that ‘they are the key to the whole sys- 
tem of doctrinal mysteries.” They are equally central in their experi- 
mental character. The proper handling of such a subject requires a 
combination of adaptations rarely possessed. There is needed, what the 
author has proved himself to possess in an eminent degree, clear, accurate, 
profound, comprehensive doctrinal knowledge, a deep, vital, practical 
piety, a wise discernment of the tendencies and wants of the time, and 
the mastery of a style which is at once accurate and popular, fitted alike 
for doctrinal precision and for the expression of religious fervor. The 
plan of the book is logical, exhaustive, and harmonious. With an intro- 
duction on the phrase “in Christ,” there follow nine chapters showing 
how there is “in Christ’’ Crucifixion, Resurrection, Baptism, Life, Stand- 
ing, Prayer, Communion, Sanctification, Glorification. The treatment of 
each subject is original, suggestive, Scriptural. There is no little wis- 
dom shown in the omissions. We are not annoyed by extra Scriptural 
explanations of divine facts and mysteries, explanations which never 
satisfy and need more explanation always than do the facts themselves, 
but there is a simple rest in God's truth. 

We commend the volume to the study of our younger ministers. Such 
discourses will not fail to feed the flock of Christ. Traces of Mr. 
Gordon's philosophy are sometimes apparent, and we cannot help wish- 
ing that in the interpretation of some of the passages of Scripture which 
refer to the union of Christ and his people the author would grasp the 
truth a little more boldly; but these defects we are confident time 
will cure. 

We extract the following from the chapter on Baptism into Christ : 


And can those who realize the greatness of those two dangers which are always threatening 
the church, namely, a bloodless moralism on the one hand, and a spiritless céremonialism on 
the other, be too grateful for the form of this ordinance which the Spirit has thus fixed? 
Substitute, as has been done, the sprinkling or pouring of water upon the person for burial 
in the water; thus let the cleansing only of the soul be signified in the rite, with no symbolic 
designation of the method of that cleansing, death in Christ. It is easy for the moralist now 
to use the ordinance without ever having his mind turned to the sacrifice of Calvary. Aye, 
desiring not to see that sacrifice which means death to the carnal man, he comes readily to 
view the rite as a kind of Christian circumcision, marking the sanctifying of human nature, 
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and bringing that into covenant with God. And so ‘‘as many as desire to make a fair show 
in the flesh” will readily be constrained to adopt it, when both their heart and their flesh 
would cry out against that baptism into Christ’s death which marks the crucifying and 
putting off of the old man. And on the other hand how easily the idea of mystical efficacy 
becomes attached to the element of water, unless the form of its use be such as to carry the 
thought immediately and certainly to Christ crucified and dead. How vitally important, 
then, that “form of doctrine” prescribed by the Scriptures, namely, the sacramental burial, 
which while it so distinctly signifies our union with him “who came by water,” as distinctly 
adds the saving clause, “not by water only, but by water and blood.” 

As we have intimated aiready, such a seal of doom to the natural man will not be likely 
to find much favor in this world. Why should it? It is the cross translated into symbol ; 
and the cross gets little human approbation. The old offence and ignominy lurk even in its 
shadow. Doubtless many a true believer has turned back to circumcision from finding how 
much deeper the gospel cuts than the law; and doubtless many another who has gone down 
with Christ into the mystic grave would have started back affrighted had he realized all that 
he was showing forth. 

But sorrow can have no place at this tomb if we stop to consider how much is put off in 
this putting off of our old man, —how the sin that roots itself in that nature, the curse that 
clings to that nature, and the condemnation that rests upon that nature are all swallowed up 
in the sepulchre of Jesus Christ. The cross condemns and brings death indeed; but just 
beyond is the tomb where the condemnation is buried, and the death is swallowed up in 
victory. “So I saw in my dream,” says Bunyan, “that just as Christian came up with the 
cross, his burden loosed from off his shoulders and fell from off his back and began to tumble, 
and so continued to do till it came to the mouth of the sepulchre, when it fell in, and I saw it 
no more.” And does not this word, “I saw it no more,” answer the deepest note in the 
longing and groaning of our sin-burdened humanity? That Christian cry, “ Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” and that heathen cry embodied in the fable of 
Lethe, whose waters of forgetfulness the dead are ever thirsting to drink, that they may 
enter into rest, are strangely akin in this,—that it is the pain of an aching conscience, the 
sighing for ease from the sting of sin, that is told alike in each. And where have these cries 
been answered, but in those sacramental waters, which in a figure are at once the grave 
where the body of sin is buried, and the river of forgetfulness where bygone guilt is over- 
whelmed and its memory swallowed up? And when was ever God's ancient promise, “ Their 
sins and their iniquities I will remember no more,” written in so large letters as here? Not 
surely in that law that “stood in divers washings”; for in that there was “‘a remembrance 
again made of sins every year.” Not in that pseudo-gospel which places our hope in some 
cleansing or betterment of human nature; for in that hope dies, and bitter memories awake 
with every fresh reviving of the evil principle. But here is found an ordinance that says 
to the believer, ‘‘no condemnation,” and “no more conscience of sins.” 

Say not then, with a Romish father, that “the true penitent never forgives himself." Say 
rather that he is one who has learned to see in the grave of his Lord the burial of all his 
sins, with their burning remembrances, their bitter accusations, and their stinging reproaches, 
and so, entering into God’s thought concerning him, has learned to forgive himself in God’s 
forgiveness of him. “Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” 
“ Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” 

And if there is a signing of the death-warrant of the natural man in this rite, there is just 
as clearly the making over of a quit-claim upon him by a satisfied law. For when did the 
law ever pursue a culprit into his grave? To have died with Christ is to have died to the 
law. No avenger of blood can pursue his victim within the guarded precincts of this city of 
refuge, the sepulchre of Jesus. And to the fact of the believer having entered here the water 
is a perpetual witness. “I buried him with Christ,” it says. “I rolled my wave like a stone 
against the door of his sepulchre. I set the seal of the new covenant, inscribed with the 
triune name, upon his tomb.” And so every taunt of a suspicious conscience, and every 
rising terror of a broken commandment, is silenced. 

If now it seems to any believer that he can afford to lose the letter of this commandment, 
because forsooth ‘the letter killeth,” it may appear upon deeper reflection that this is just 
the reason why he needs it. Confidence in the flesh and bondage to the law are enemies that 
we may rejoice to have killed; and if the letter of baptism can show them to our faith as cut 
off and utterly destroyed in the grave of Christ, it has done a blessed work for us. Oh, 
would that all seekers after peace might discover this, that there can be no entrance into 
“the power of Christ’s resurrection” except through conformity to his death. Would that 
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the tomb of Jesus might be seen to be as it is, the only shelter from the law, the only strong. 
hold from the persecutions of conscience. Then, the preciousness of the doctrine being 
discovered, the preciousness of the symbol would be felt. And how would they who have 
learned to say “I am crucified with Christ,” also 


Joy to undergo 
This shadow of his cross sublime, 
This remnant of his woe. 


But the buried form is raised up again from the water in the likeness of Christ’s 
resurrection. It should remain submerged, if Christ be not risen. As it is, the momentury 
disappearance from sight and the brief suspension of the breath vividly suggest that fearful 
doom which were ours in such acase. But no sooner is the “buried with him in baptism" 
spoken, than the ‘‘now is Christ risen from the dead” is answered and echoed back by the 
joyful announcement, “wherein also ye are risen with him through the fuith of the operation 
of God which hath raised him from the dead.” Blessed is he who now looking into the grave 
where he was buried with Christ, sees what God sees, what the angels see, the winding-sheet 
of Adam’s curse put off from him and folded’ up forever, and the linen clothes of a legal 
righteousness laid by themselves. And thrice blessed is he who hears concerning himself the 
glad announcement, “ He is not here, but is risen,” and so is enabled to go forth in the joy 
of the resurrection, to “ walk in newness of life.” And this is what the Spirit by the water 
as well as by the word would certify to us,—our standing in union with our risen Head 
beyond the executed sentence of an injured law, our complete security in him, and our right 
and duty to rejoice evermore in his grace. 


Infe of Henry Dunster, First President of Harvard College. By Rev. 
JEREMIAH CHapuLin, D. D. Boston: James R. Osgood and Com- 
pany, 1872. 18mo, pp. 315. 


Those who are acquainted with New England ecclesiastical history 
will not wonder that Mr. Dunster’s memoirs have been delayed two 
hundred years. Whatever virtues might adorn the character, whatever 
culture or usefulness might be the attainment of the man, if he dissented 
from the dominant sect on the question of the subjects of Christian 
ordinances, his graces and endowments are not worthy of mention. We 
have often wished that a moiety of the eloquence lavished in Baptist 
pulpits on the Pilgrim Fathers might be employed in behalf of those noble 
men aud women who contended for the principles of the New Testament 
in the face of a persecution as bitter as any that the Puritans experienced 
in England. Dr. Chaplin has done a good deed in rescuing from oblivion 
the life of one such Christian, and has performed his work in a charm- 
ingly appropriate way. 


The Books of the Kings. By Cart Cur. W. F. Baur, D. D., Ministerial 
Councillor at Carlsruhe. Translated, enlarged, and edited, Part I, 
by Epwin Harwoon, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, 
Conn.; Book II, by W. G. Sumnspr, B. A., Rector of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong and Company. 1872. Octavo, pp. 260-312. 


The small number of English exegetical treatises on the books of the 
Kings makes this volume peculiarly welcome. It is learned, thorough, 
and orthodox, maintaining the independent unity of the books of which 
it treats as shown in their style and in their contents. So far from 
being a mere string of historical facts, ‘‘the author proceeds from a fixed 
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principle, to which he adheres to the end, through the choice as well as 
arrangement of the historical matter, and so firmly that his work bears 
the character of a pragmatic historical composition more than any other 
historical book of Scripture.” This principle is the selection of Israel 
as God's witness to his supremacy and unity. This supreme command- 
ment of the covenant lies at the root of the author’s historical view and 
representation. According as the historical facts are directly or in- 
directly connected with it he relates them more or less in detail. What 
is utterly disconnected with it he passes over entirely. To him idolatry 
and image-worship are the sin of all sins, because they destroyed what 
alone made Israel a peculiar and independent people, chosen from among 
all nations, and also destroyed its world-historical destiny. All evil, 
even the ruin of the entire kingdom, was the natural consequence of 
contempt and transgression of that chief and fundamental law, as, in- 
versely, all good and every blessing followed adherence to the same. 
The author himself alludes to this fundamental idea in the long re- 
flections which he makes after the ruin of the kingdom; and it appears 
here and there throughout the whole work. David is a pattern for all 
the kings of God’s people, not because he was morally free from blame, 
but because he held to this fundamental law in every situation, and 
never departed from it one iota. The promise was therefore given him: 
“Thine house and thy kingdom shall be established forever before thee; 
thy throne shall be established forever.” This is the reason also that 
he is so often alluded to in the words, “as his father David,” or ‘he 
walked in the ways of his father David,” or “for David thy father’s 
sake."’ David, when dying, exhorts his successor with the most im- 
pressive words, above all to hold fast to the fundamental law. But 
when Solomon permitted idolatrous worship, in the latter part of his 
reign, the kingdom was rent from him, “ because he had not kept 
Jehovah's covenant.’ Disregard of the covenant was the cause of the 
partition of the kingdom, and in so far the germ of its destruction. 
From the time of the partition the account of every single king of Judah 
and of Israel begins with the general characteristic, ‘He did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord,” or “ He did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord.’”” This does not say whether a king lived morally 
and virtuously, but whether he kept the covenant and first fundamental 
commandment faithfully. That was the chief thing, and determined 
the character of his whole reign. The author applies this unfailing test 
to the conduct of all the kings, as well as of the whole people. The 
history of the Israelitish monarchy is divided into three periods: 1. The 
undivided kingdom under Solomon; 2. The time of the divided kingdom 
down to the fall of the kingdom of Israel; 3. The kingdom of Judah 
down to the Babylonish captivity. 


The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ. By Epmunp H. Sears. Boston: 
Noyes, Holmes and Company. 1872. Octavo, pp. 551. 


The discussions in this volume would be interesting and valuable 
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irrespective of their authorship; they are specially so, coming froma well 
known and highly esteemed Unitarian clergyman. As scientific doctrinal 
statements the positions taken are frequently defective; as indicative of 
the spiritual condition of a large class of nominal Unitarians they are 
most welcome. In some of the exegeses and criticisms, the judgment of 
the author is warped by an undue reliance on such critics as Prof. Nor- 
ton, but his face is so clearly in the right direction, his spirit so devout 
and earnest, that his work will be warmly welcomed by Christians of 
every name. 


We have been much interested in the manner in which Dr. Sears meets 
his opponents. He is discussing the Johannean writings: 


It never seems to enter the conception of any of these writers that there is any such con- 
dition of the human faculties as seership, or if they do that it is anything else than a normal 
exercise of the imagination, as in the case of Milton and Carlyle. The very standpoint from 
which John says he wrote the Apocalypse, and which determines the very nature and style 
of his production, they ignore altogether, or have not the remotest idea of, and so their vol- 
umes of criticism are not worth the paper they have wasted. 

There are three modes and degrees of apprehending truth. It may be reasoned and proved 
argumentatively by strong intellection like that of Paul; it may be perceived intuitively 
under the inspiration of the heart, or it may be visioned objectively by representatives and 
symbols, when the prophet becomes a seer. The deepest and clearest intuition is nearest to 
the state of the highest seership, and if John drank the deepest and clearest draughts of the 
divine love he would be the one of all the twelve on whom the Apocalypse would open its 
magnificent scenery. 

We do not say this, believing that the seership of the apostle was a natural development of 
his faculties, but simply supposing that the divine Providence never acts by magic; that the 
Spirit does not select its instrumentalities arbitrarily, but those best prepared naturally and 
psychologically for its highest inspirations and disclosures. The evidence we are about to 
unfold, however, is all the same, whatever view we take of the inspiration of these writings. 

When the mind of a speaker or writer passes from its normal state to that of seership, two 
things are to be observed. He speaks thereafter not from himself, not according to his own 
tastes and models. His will no longer determines either his style or matter, but both are 
determined by the uncontrolled spontaneities within him. Hence the higher prophetic style 
is never that of simple narrative or voluntary utterance. 

But neither again is it a style arbitrarily induced upon the writer, and altogether foreign 
to him. Because in the seer his subjective state becomes objective The truth that lay in his 
mind, or was bodied in his speech in the form of metaphor, now passes out of his mind, and 
the metaphors become the living beings and the moving panorama of an objective world. 
Therefore, while the seer does not speak from his own personality but from a consciousness 
deeper than his natural one, his personality, nevertheless, does not disappear. Rather it re- 
appears, though changed and sublimed, in a higher order of mental and spiritual phenomena. 
The Spirit that breathes through him and makes him its organ, takes the things of his memory 
and the whole treasury of his imagination and experience. and recombines them with the 
figures of its own more vast and illuminated perspectives. Consequently, the idiosyncrasies, 
mental, moral, and spiritual, the characteristics of the individual in his normal condition, are 
to be traced always in the seer, though heightened and intensified. Ezekiel is not Isaiah, 
and neither of these prophets retain their simple narrative style when they rise into the 
heights of seership, though their characteristics are sublimed without being lost. David passed 
the years of his youth tending his father’s flocks on the plains of Bethlehem, and so after- 
wards in his highest moments of inspiration his figures of speech are drawn from a shepherd's 
life and from pastoral fields. If his inspiration had become vision, ungestionably his figures 
of speech would have taken form and coloring, and unrolled to his eye an objective world 
showing in mystic light “the green pastures” and “ the still waters.” 

Now let any one compare the fourth Gospel with the Apocalypse, and he will be surprised 
to find how constantly the metaphors of the former pass in the latter and become the living 
figures of its ever shifting panorama. This is the more remarkable as these figures of speech 
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are altogether peculiar and strictly Johannean. The fact is illustrative of a profound psycho- 
logical princip!e, but it is a principle which no fabricator of that age would ever have dreamed 
of availing himself of. 


The personal characteristics of the favorite disciple are portrayed not less in the Apocalypse 
than in the other Johannean writings. Both the prime elements of his character are strongly 
contrasted, but exalted and toned beyond the power of any human imagination to commingle 
and harmonize. No chambers of imagery ever opened such treasures of wrath, such storm- 
clouds, forking lightnings, or showering down fire and hail and bloody rain. The destruc- 
tion, not of a Samaritan city, but of all the enemies of Christianity, both Jewish and Roman, 
is seen through the opening ages, and the New Jerusalem descending beyond adorned and 
beloved as a bride. The grand and terrific heightened to superhuman intensity, set off in 
contrast with images of peace more sweet and lovely than the earth alone can furnish, all are 
there. But the critics mistake, we think, when they suppose the personal feelings and pas- 
sions of the writer are in the Apocalypse. In the seer they have passed beyond that stage 
altogether. His personal genius is there superhumanly exalted and idealized, for he speaks 
not himself, but is spoken out of; and the divine pencil takes its colorings from a human 
treasure-house, where they had been abundantly stored up, aud paints the realities which 
were to be, and whose future the course of Christian histo~y has ever since been filling up. 

The style of the Johannean writings——a subject on which the critics have grievously stum- 
bled,—is exceedingly variant. Rut it varies as the psychological condition of the historian 
differs from that of the seer. One writes from his own natural consciousness. The other 
writes from a profounder consciousness than the natural one, and the style is not his own, 
though colored by his native genius. One may be perfectly simple and prosaic; the other, 
when essentially prophetic, is raised to @ sphere of thought where the wing of imagination 
never dares to play, and his style may assume a mystic grandeur beyond that of ordinary poetry. 

But we come to another peculiarity of the Apocalypse, and one which seems at first to dis- 
tinguish it strongly from the other Johannean writings, we mean the “bad Greek,” which the 
critics have made so much account of. This, too, when narrowly scrutinized, remands us to 
one of the profounder principles of mental action. 

When men pass from a normal to a trance condition, or one essentially abnormal, and speak 
from pure spontaneity, they almost always speak in their vernacular tongue, seldom in a 
language which has been acquired later. If a German who had acquired English should 
somnambulize, he would inevitably fall back upon the speech which he learned from his 
mother’s lips, and to which his organs and his interior thought had always been attuned. 
The reason is plain. In these abnormal moods the voluntary powers are in abeyance, and the 
involuntary are in full play, and will determine to no speech which is foreign to them and 
artificial, but only to their own native forms and idioms. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the bad Greek of the Apocalypse is Greek which has been 
Hebraized. It is full of Hebrew idioms, which has led the critics strongly to suspect that it 
was composed originally in Hebrew. Bishop Middleton says that if this could be admitted 
all the difficulties on this score would vanish at once. 

It may not only be admitted, but assumed as exceedingly probable, that the Apocalypse, if 
written by John é xvevzars, was produced in one of the Hebrew dialects. The Syro-Chaldee 
was his vernacular, the same which he spoke on the shores of the Galilean lake, and associated 
with which all the memories of his childhood, youth, and early manhood, and the natural 
imagery which enshrined them, were stored away in the treasuries of his mind All his in- 
tercourse with Jesus had been in this language, and all the discourses he had ever heard from 
him were in the same dialect. It would be strange indeed if after the ascension of Jesus, 
when intercourse with the beloved disciple was renewed, it had been in a foreign languaye, 
and not in the one which they used together when he leaned on the Master’s bosom. Inevita- 
bly, and by psychological laws, when he wrote év mvevyare, that is, not by his own will, but 
out of a profounder spontaneity and under the dictation of the very lips that charmed his 
younger manhood, the Divine influx would not flow into Greek forms, but into the forms of 
his native tongue. 


The common objections to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ are 
admirably met : 


There are two objections to the Logos-doctrine. One is metaphysical, the other practical. 
The first is the argumentum ab ignorantia. We cannot understand how there could be two 
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natures in Christ, the divine within the human. What is human is finite: what is divine is 
infinite, and they cannot be conjoined in one person. It is a self contradiction. The answer 
is, it may be a mystery; it is so more or less, but it is no self-contradiction. And it is just 
the same mystery, which we find in ourselves and in all nature—the union of the infinite 
with the finite, in such wise that the latter is not abolished and lost, but ever remains. The 
objection sounds strange enough on the lips of a philosophy which asserts the essential 
divinity of all humanity; which has no trouble about the deification of every child of Adam, 
and sees no self-contradiction there. How God can be in man, how man can be his absolute 
subject, a fresh creation of omnipotence every hour, and yet be a self-conscious responsible 
moral agent, is a mystery which has not yet been resolved. How God can be in nature, 
where the infinite is ever becoming finite, is « mystery which has never yet been resolved. 
The line where one passes over into the other eludes our clumsy analysis. Pantheism denies 
the fact, and resolves the finite in the infinite Atheism denies the fact, and resolves the in- 
finite in the finite. Herein they rush into mysteries just as inscrutable, and make the ver- 
dict of the human consciousness a lie. In the humanity of Jesus Christ, a humanity sinless 
and complete, there is also the union of the infinite and the finite, but a union in such degree 
as brings God vastly nearer to ourselves than in a human nature depraved and darkened by 
sin, and vastly nearer than in dumb nature around us; a union in which the finite is so 
turned into living transparencies that herein the Word becomes the perfect image and mani- 
festation of the Godhead. In the Johannean speech and imagery it is God not only in first 
things but in last things; not only in the centres of infinite being, but in the lowest degree of 
the finite, even to the material clothings of our human nature which were lighted up with the 
transfigurations of his glory. God in nature. is power, majesty, beneficence; God in our sinful 
humanity is conscience with trembling apprehensions of the divine justice. God in Christ is 
Fatherhood, justice, mercy, love, tenderness, forgiveness, sacrifice, the inmost heart of God 
lavished on the creatures of his hand. It is a revelation which the world waited for and 
needed to be prepared for. It unitizes its history and lights up its annals today. It meets 
science in its gropings upward at the vanishing point of its discoveries, and transfigures na- 
ture in alight which is above nature, turning it into living types of the same spiritual realities 
which revelation had brought into more open view. 

But there is a more practical objection often urged against the Logos-doctrine. It takes 
Christ out of our human sympathies and loves. He ceases to be our example, our brother 
whom we may follow through lke temptations and victories. Make him like one of our- 
selves, a development of our own human nature, under like conditions of trial, suffering, 
and help from God, and how encouraging to follow in his steps! Make him divine, as no 
other human being ever was or can be, and how vain must all our efforts be to imitate his 
virtues and put on his perfections and graces! 

We should be very sorry to abate admiration of any one who has been smitten with the 
loveliness of the character of Jesus, seen merely on his human side. That it has vastly ex- 
sited the ideals of the world, as to what constitutes the worth and glory of a perfected man- 
hood, and the direction towards which we must strive for its attainment, is certainly true. 
That class of the virtues which are hardest to practice, and which, in the world’s estimate, 
were scarcely reckoned at virtues as all,—forgiveness, meekness, love of enemies, love of man 
as man, complete self-consecration in the service of the race,—are manifest in Jesus Christ, 
not only as the loftiest ideals, but as the most concrete realities, clothed in flesh and blood 
like our own, and as such, flinging perpetual rebuke on all our selfish strifes, angers, and 
entities, and in some degree charming them into silence and peace. 

But if Christ is our pattetn, so is God in precisely the same sense, and as he is revealed in 
the Christ himself: “ Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is pe:fect.” ‘“ Be ye followers 
of God, as dear children.” Must God, too, be brought down within our finite proportions 
in order that we may follow him? Or shall we not gratefully acknowledge rather, that the 
ideals which shine down upon us from the Divine Perfections, are all the more worthy of our 
aspiration and love because no dimness has come over them from our corrupt earthly ex- 
balations? And how true it is, that these ideals never would have been furnished us through 
sheer development, and that they come down to us out of heaven, as imaged in a humanity 
in which dwelt the fulness of the Godhead bodily! And if eighteen hundred years of culture 
and progress, with all the added appliances of education and philosophy, still leave those 
ideals burning far above us in their solitary splendor and beauty, away in the depths of in 
finite space, Christ as a mere example which I am to follow and overtake, is no such vas 
encouragement after all. There it shines,—a star in the heavens of royal brightness and 
magnitude, but I cannot reach it. 
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If Jesus Christ, as he beams upon me from the only biographies which we have of him, 
taken in the whole range of his nature, and the whole height of his excellency, is a model 
which I am expected to imitate and translate into my daily life, then he is no encouragement 
to me, but condemnation and blank despair. How long must I attain before, standing up to 
challenge the world, I can say, “ Which of you convinceth me of sin?” How long before I 
can tell my hearers, ‘“ Ye are from beneath; I am from above?” How long before I can 
announce to them, ‘All that the Father hath is mine,” or ‘No man knoweth God but me, 
and he to whom I shall reveal him?’’ At what stage of my moral progress may I become so 
at one with Almighty God, that I may consider myself his purely embodied reason, and speak 
in my own name, and from my own self-consciousness as from God himself, and bend his bow 
and launch his thunders? ‘The hour is coming when all who are in the graves shall hear 
my voice, and shill come forth—they that have done good to a resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evi!, to a resurrection of condemnation.” Or when from my super-angelic ac- 
quirements may I announce,—“I am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last, and I hold the keys of hades and death?” To make Jesus Christ my 
model throughout, would not crown me with all human graces and excellences, but would 
place me a fantastic figure on the heights of heaven, gesticulating in its lightnings and out- 
jined for a moment on its thunderclouds, the next moment to disappear in its consuming fires. 


The Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel considered 
in reference to the Contents of the Gospel itself. A Critical Essay by 
Wituiam Lanpay, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Company. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 307. 


An examination of the objections to the Gospel according to John. 
The author writes in a good spirit, but in no other respect is his work 
equal to that of Dr. Sears. His defence is not marked by any strength 
or freshness, and some of his theories are not tenable. 


The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new Transla- 
tion. Edited by the Rev. Marcus Dons, M. A., Vol. III, Writings 
in Connection with the Donatist Controversy. Translated by the 
Rev. J. R. Kina, M. A. Octavo, pp. 530. Vol. IV, The Anti- 
Pelagian Works of Saint Augustine. Translated by PETER 
Houmgs, D. D. Octavo, pp. 430. 


These volumes, the continuation of the excellent edition of Augustine’s 
works in English, are for sale in this country by Scribner, Wilfred and 
Armstrong, 654 Broadway, New York. 


A Guide to Reading the Hebrew Text. or the use of Beginners. By 
the Rev. W. H. Vissert, M. A., Professor of Hebrew in the Berkely 
Divinity School. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 67. 


This very useful book has been prepared not as a grammar, but as a 
guide to the reading of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. The 
author's experience in teaching has shown him that the fluent reading 
of the text is one of the greatest difficulties which the learner has to 
encounter. All who have studied or taught Hebrew will appreciate the 
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trouble with which this obstacle is overcome. The book is well printed 
in clear type on good paper, has evidently been carefully prepared, and 
is well adapted to its purposes. 


The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark, vindicated 
against recent Critical Objectors, and established, by Joun W. Burcon, 
B. D., Fellow of Oriel College and Gresham Lecturer in Divinity. 
Oxford and London: James Parker and Company. 1871. Octavo, 
pp. 333. 


A thorough and exhaustive investigation of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the disputed verses at the close of the Gospel according to Mark. 
Wide research, patient examination, unwearied labor appear on every 
page, and the various arguments are pursued and presented with a 
fulness which leaves little to be desired. We commend the book to 
those who feel an interest in questions pertaining to the text of the New 
Testament. 

Mr. Burgon pays a deserved compliment to a valued contributor to 
the QuaRTERLY. He refers to one scholar whose position he commends, 
and adds in a note: 


Allusion is made to the Rev John A Broadus, the author of an able and convincing paper 
in THE Baptist QuARTERLY for July, 1869, in which the word and phrases contained in St. 
Mark xvi. 9-20, are exclusively examined. 

If the present volume should ever reach the learned Professor's hands, he will perceiv 
that I must have written the present chapter before I knew of his labors (an advantage I owe 
to Mr. Scrivener’s kindness), my treatment of the subject and his own being so entirely dif- 
ferent. But it is only due to Professor Broadus to acknowledge the interest and advantage 
with which I have compared my lucubrations with his, and the sincere satisfaction with 
which I have discovered that we have everywhere independently arrived at precisely the 
same result. 


British Quarterly Review. April:—1. The Poetry of Matthew Ar- 
nold; 2. The Modern Newspaper; 3. The American Civil War; 4. Pope 
and his Editors; 5. The Licensing System; 6. Sir Henry Holland's 
Recollections; 7. Kidnapping in the South Seas; 8. The Conference of 
Nonconformists, Contemporary Literature, History, Biography and 
Travels, Politics, Science and Art, Theology, Philosophy and Physiology. 


Edinburgh Review.—1. Burn’s Rome and the Campagna; 2. The 
Royal Institution; 3. Guizot’s Memoir of the late Duke de Broglie; 
4. Mr. Miall on Disestablishment; 5, Letters and Discoveries of Sir Charles 
Bell; 6. Oceanic Circulation; 7. The Works of John Hookham Frere; 


8. The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham; 9. The Claims of the 
United States. 


London Quarterly Review.—1. The State of English Architecture; 
2. Thomas Carlyle; 3. Trade with China; 4. Masson’s Life of Milton; 
5. Modern Scepticism,—The Duke of Somerset; 6. The British Parliament, 
its History and Eloquence; 7. Diaries of a Diplomatist; 8. Education, 
Secularism, and Nonconformity; 9. Concession to the United States. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS AS AN AUTHOR. 


Publications of the Narraganset Club. Volumes I-IV. Providence, 
R. L, 1866-1870. 


OME books have a natural longevity. They are not of a merely 
temporary or local use, but have a vitality and enduring power 

in them which carries them beyond the time in which they are born. 
They live and keep their hold in virtue of a truth in them over which 
change and time have no power. But most books are written for 
their day, and expire with it. They have their use for a season; but 
the world soon gets beyond them. Their office is finished, and they 
are left behind, dropped out of the living thoughts and present uses 
of men, and at length out of their memories. The dead literature of 
the world,—not only the useless which is known to antiquaries, but 
that which is absolutely dead and vanished forever,— it is almost 
fearful to contemplate. It contained the purest efficacy and extraction 
of living intellects; but not a trace of it is left. And that which has 
managed to survive has much of it only the dried, preserved life of 
the mummy, and is kept for antiquarian curiosity rather than for any 
real human service. And yet many of these books have an historical 
beyond their intrinsic value, so that they come to resurrection, and a 
new though limited use on this account. Such resurrections have 
become quite common of late years, with the multiplication of histor- 
ical students and the increased vigor given to historical inquiry. A 


large number of works belonging to the initial periods of American 
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history have been recovered from oblivion. Some, like the manu- 
script of Bradford’s History of Plymouth, have been recovered after 
long disappearance.’ Some, of excessive rarity, whose existence 
depended on the preservation of a single copy, have been reproduced 
in sufficient number to make them accessible to all historical students, 
and perhaps to insure them against any future extinction. The 
more important works, like Winthrop’s New England, Morton’s 
Memorial, and later Bradford’s Plymouth, together with such docu- 
ments as were gathered up in Rev. Alexander Young’s Chronicles of 
the Pilgrims and of Massachusetts Bay, and the Colonial Records of 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, Rhode Island, and Connecticut have been 
followed by the exact reprint of some of the rarest tracts and volumes, 
such as Mourt’s Relation, Lechford’s Plain Dealing, Wood’s New 
England’s Prospect, and Johnson’s Wonderworking. Providence. To 
these are to be added the Publications of the Narraganset Club, of 
which four large and handsome volumes have already appeared. 
The club has undertaken to issue a literal reprint of the works of 
Roger Williams, reproducing the minutest errors of the press, the 
ipsissima verba of the original edition. All his extant works, except 
three, have already appeared, carefully edited, together with one of 
John Cotton’s intimately connected with them. 

It is proposed to give some account of these works, and a review 
of Williams as an author. Writing books was not his profession, 
was rather the accident of a very busy life. His great work was the 
Providence Plantation. Having founded Rhode Island on a principle 
which then first incorporated into a civil polity has been ever since 
working its way into the law of all civilized states, he needs and 
could take little additional honor from any performances of his pen. 
By this he would be known to the last syllable of recorded time, 
though his books had sunk into Lethe and disappeared, as until quite 
recently seemed likely to be their fate. It is nearly two hundred 


1“ This inestimable book, after being lost for nearly ninety years, was found in 1855, in 
the Episcopal library at Fulham, and has since, through tbe kindness of the late Bishop of 
London, been published by the Massachusetts Historical Society. The manuscript was 
known to have been used by Morton; Prince, and Hutchinson in the composition of their 
works. What was its fate after Hutchinson’s publication of his second volume, in 1767, 
remained unknown. In 1849 Bishop Wilberforce, in his History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, referred to a “ manuscript history of the Plantation of Plymouth in the 
Fulham library.” The identity of the quotations from it with language preserved by Morton 
and Prince led to the belief that it was Bradford’s lost history, which on examination it 
proved to be. When Prince used it in 1736 it belonged to the library kept in the tower of 
the old South Church, in Boston. In 1775 that church was occupied as a riding-school for 
the British cavalry; and then it was, probably, that the book was taken away and carried 
to England.” — Palfrey, History of New England, i, 136. 
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years since his last work, written when he was beyond threescore 
and ten, was printed. It is not probable that any large number of 
copies of either was published. The first edition of one of them was 
burned by the public executioner. They were all, with a single 
exception, printed in England, where the interest in them could not 
long continue. But a few copies strayed across the sea; and so the 
doom of neglect, and then of destruction, which comes upon all printed 
matter which has not present and perpetual interest, soon overtook 
them. Of one no copy has so far been found. Two others are sup- 
posed not to have been printed, certainly have never been found. 
Another has been discovered only within a few years. And of any 
one of them probably there were not more than five copies on this 
side of the Atlantic. The one published latest, and in Boston, is 
quite as rare as,any. Exposed to such risks of total loss, and in- 
accessible to general readers and even to scholars, their republication 
is a valuable service. And because even the republication is in few 
hands, being limited in the last volume to one hundred and seventy 
copies, some account of them may be of similar service. 

We have very little, we might say the least possible knowledge of 
the sources from which Williams drew his intellectual nurture. We 
have his own word for his early religious training, where he -says, 
“From my childhood the Father of lights and mercies toucht my 
soul with a love to himself, to his only begotten, the true Lord Jesus, 
and to his Holy Scriptures.”' In 1632, when he was about thirty- 
three years old, writing to Governor Winthrop from Plymouth, he 
speaks of himself as “but a child in everything, (though in Christ 
called, and persecuted even in and out of my father’s house these 
twenty years.”)? The testimony of Mrs. Sadleir and the records of 
the Charter House School show that he was a scholar there under the 
patronage of Sir Edward Coke. The records of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, indicate that he sought his education at Coke’s own 
university, where so many of the Puritan divines who came to New 
England were graduated.* He has also incidentally revealed his 
intercourse with Cotton and Hooker while the three were in England; 
that even then he was more separatist in opinion than they, while 
probably exercising his ministry in the same neighborhood ;* “that 
Bishop Laud pursued him out of the land” because his “conscience 
was persuaded against the national church”;® and, in a word, that 


1 Fox Digged out of Burrowes, pref., p. 3. 

24, Massachusetts Historical Collections, vi, 184. 

§ Arnold, History of Rhode Island, i, 47. 

* Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody: 12 N. C. P., iv, 65. 
5 Letter to Mrs. Sadleir: Elton, Life, 89 
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he felt the full force of the intellectual and spiritual ferment going 
on around him. 

It is an interesting question how far his works show Williams to 
have been of a liberal education. A score of years after leaving 
England, when on his second visit there, he says, “It pleased the 
Lord to call me for some time, and with some persons to practise the 
Hebrew, the Greek, Latin, French, and Dutch.” These even in our 
day may be counted a good linguistic furnishing. But his writings 
do not indicate that he was a learned man, as compared for instance 
with Cotton, or judged by the theological works of the time. Of 
course it is not to be forgotten that instead of spending his days in a 
settled ministry at Salem, as Cotton did in Boston, or over thirty of 
his earlier years in learned pursuits in the mother country, as Cotton 
did, that at once, very early in his career, he was driven away from 
the facilities and opportunities of study into an active life, where 
books were few and unscholastic labors abundant. In 1652 he writes, 
“Tt is not unknown to many witnesses in Plymouth, Salem, and 
Providence, that the discussers time hath not been spent (though as 
much as any whosoever) altogether in spiritual labors, and publike 
exercise of the word, but day and night, at home and abroad, on the 
land and water, at the Plow, at the Oare, for bread.”* He also 
writes in the same year, “I have not been altogether a stranger to 
the learning of the Egyptians.” “I know what it is to study, to 
preach, to be an Elder, and yet also what it is to tug at the oar, to 
dig with the spade and plow, and to labor and travel day and night 
amongst English and Barbarians.”* He rarely quotes an author by 
book and page; and although there are books extant which are claimed 
to have been his property, the presumption is that his library was 
slender. His letters contain occasional Latin phrases, and occasion- 
ally refer to books he is reading. In 1650 he writes to John Winthrop, 
junior, his conjecture that ”E:xw» Bastdéxn, which was published the 
previous year, was written by Bishop Hall, —“the stile is pious and 
acute, very like his,” —indicating some acquaintance with this Seneca 
of divines, and that he, like everybody else in that age, was familiar 
with the famous work of Bishop Gauden. In 1649 he asks him for 
“Carpenters Geographie, or other discourse about the Earths diurnall 
motion,” and afterwards for “a booke lately come over in Mr. Pyn- 
chon’s name wherein is some derogation to the blood of Christ.”* In 


1 Letter to John Winthrop, junior; Knowles, Memoir, 264. 

2 Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody; 38 N.C. P., iv, 103. 

§ Hireling Ministry, p. 000. 

44, Massachusetts Historical Collections, vi, 282 , 277, 306, 258. 
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1675, when he was an old man, John Winthrop, junior, thanks him 
for a little volume of poetry which Williams had sent him. His 
letters are generally about his business with the Indians and political 
affairs, with frequent allusions to theological questions; but the refer- 
ences to books and literary matters are infrequent. In the preface 
to The Bloody Tenet he quotes from Bacon’s Essay on Unity in 
Religion; but he was writing in London, where he would have the 
works of the great philosopher at hand. He quotes directly from the 
Commentaries of Calvin and Beza; but it is more probable that he 
found them in London than in Providence. Twice in the Bloody 
Tenet yet more Bloody he refers to Bishop Hall and specific passages 
in his works. He had read Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, 
referring to it in the appendix to the Bloody Tenet more Bloody, 
and in the same year recommending it to the attention of Mrs. Sadleir. 
In the Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody he refers to the Creed of Pious 
Ploughman, by mistake ascribing the poem to Chaucer. He quotes 
from John Speed’s Historie of Great Britaine (1632) his translation 
out of Eusebius of the rescript of the Emperor Antoninus, of which 
Williams makes much, but which, as Dean Milman says, “is now 
generally given up as spurious.”* Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
popularly known as The Book of Martyrs, seems to have been the 
book he drew upon chiefly for history. Of quotations from the 
classics we are acquainted'with but three which are directly made. 
Once he quotes from the Georgics of Virgil in the margin of The 
Bloody Tenet,’ where it seems to have been taken from a dictionary 
rather than from the original. In The Bloody Tenet he quotes a 
line from the ninth epigram of Martial, and in the preface to The 
Bloody Tenet more Bloody again from the thirteenth book, this last 
time apparently from memory, at least not with entire accuracy. 
The latter quotation had done previous service in The Key to the 
Indian Language.‘ In a letter to John Winthrop, junior, in 1675, 
is a broken allusion to the parcene subjectis, debellare superbos of 
Virgil, twice he likens the union of church and state to “ Hippo- 
crates twinnes, they are borne together, grow up together, laugh 
together, weep together, sicken and die together,” " a piece of curious 
allusion picked up, probably, outside of the works of the learned 
physician. While, then, his works give some signs of the liberal 
education he had received, they do not disclose critical scholarship 


1 Elton, Life, 97. 

3 History of Christianity, ii, 158. 

3 Narraganset Club Publications, iii, 102. 

4 Narraganset Club Publications, 1, 190. 

5 Bloody Tenet 189; Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody, 84; N.C. P., iii, 333; iv, 170. 
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or any considerable acquaintance with books. His education was 
sufficient for his place. His knowledge of the Scriptures was sufficient 
for purposes of theological controversy, and seems to have gone 
beyond the English in the New Testament at least, and probably 
in the Old. 

The earliest literary venture of Williams’s was one which required 
learning of a peculiar kind, which he alone of all scholars in the 
world possessed. From his first coming, “even while I lived at 
Plymouth and Salem,” he says, he sought a knowledge of the Indian 
tongue. In 1632, while living at Plymouth, he writes, “I am no 
Elder in any church, nor ever shall be, if the Lord please to grant 
my desires that I may intend what I long after, the natives soules,”? 
He says further that he had this in view in coming to Rhode Island. 
“My soul’s desire was, to do the natives good, and to that end learn 
their language, and therefore desired not to be troubled with English 
company.”* As early as 1634 Wood, in his New England’s Prospect, 
refers “to one of the English preachers,” who can be no other than 
Wiiliams, and who “in a speciall good intent of doing good to their 
soules hath spent much time in attaining to their language, wherein 
he is so good a proficient, that he can speake to their understanding, 
and they to his.” In 1643 he writes himself, “Of later times (out of 
desire to attaine their language) I have run through varieties of 
intercourses with them day and night, summer and winter, by land 
and sea.”* He also attempted religious discourse with them. “Many 
solemne discourses I have had with all sorts of Nations of them,” he 
writes again in 1643, “which from my lips many hundreds of times, 
great numbers of them have heard with great delight, and great 
convictions.”* Callender, in his Historical Discourse, says that in 
this effort “he was much discouraged especially by (as he thought) 
the insuperable difficulty of preaching Christianity to them in their 
own language, with any propriety, without inspiration,”* Mr. 
Knowles apparently bases this assertion where Callender himself 
may have based it, upon a passage in The Bloody Tenet yet more 
Bloody, and accepts it as true, as Mr, Trumbull, the accomplished 
editor of the Key, also seemed todo, The passage does not seem to 
us to bear this construction, and we know no sufficient ground for 
the assertion that Williams believed that inspiration, or the miraculous 
gift of tongues, was needful in order to preach the gospel to the 


1 4 Massachusetts Historical Collections, vi, 184. 
2 Arnold, History of Rhode Island, i, 97, 

3 Key, Introduction, p. 25. 
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Indians. Williams is simply speaking of the difficulty of preaching 
to the Indians, and of their conversion, and says: 


I believe that none of the Ministers of New England, nor any person 
in the whole Countrey is able to open the Mysteries of Christ Jesus in 
any proprietie [property, possession] of their speech or Language, with- 
out which proprietie [property] it cannot be imagined that Christ Jesus 
sent forth his first Apostles or Messengers, and without which no people 
in the World are long willing to heare of difficult and heavenly matters. 


“That none is so fitted,” he proves first by the testimony of the 
natives, and then by his own experience, and then adds, “I see not 
how without constant use, or a Miracle, any man is uble to attaine 
to any proprietie of speech amongst them, even in common things.”* 
Throughout he alleges his own acquaintance with their tongue and 
the ignorance of the other ministers. That he believed in any 
miraculous or inspired gift for this purpose is an entire misappre- 
hension. He regarded it as the simple alternative for knowledge 
and “constant use.” 

Having thus for a dozen years not only been familiar with the 
Indians, their language and their life, but having made a special 
study of them, so as “to attaine a proprietie of their language in 
common things,” in the spring of 1643 he sailed from New Amster- 
dam for England. His busy mind occupied the weary hours of a 
sea-voyage in reducing these accumulations of knowledge to shape. 
He says, “I drew the Materialls in a rude lumpe at sea, as a private 
helpe to my owne memory.” On landing he must have put his book 
at once to press, as it was printed before September 7.7 It was 
entitled, A Key into the Language of America, and contained two 
hundred and twenty-four pages. “It is framed chiefly after the 
Narraganset Dialect,” and besides the copious vocabulary of Indian 
terms, it gives much general information about the religion, manners, 
and life of the natives. He considers with a careful reserve the 
question of their origin, finding some affinity with the Jews, and yet 
concluding that he “dare not conjecture in these uncertainties.” 
One is struck with the kindly words he continually interposes in 
their favor, and the pleasant impression they have made upon him. 
He cannot forget their kindness in contrast with the harshness of his 
English friends. . The book is unique not only in its knowledge of 
the Indian tongue, but as it presents Williams in the singular and 


1 Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody; N. C. P., iv, 372; Fox Digged out of Bur- 
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not altogether successful role of a poet. Each one of the thirty-two 
chapters closes with some moral observation and two or three stanzas, 
usually contrasting the Indians and the English in the particular of 
which the chapter treats. For instance, the first chapter is Of 
Salutation. It closes: 


From these courteous Salutations Observe in generall: There is a 
savour of civility and courtesie even amongst these wild Americans, 
both amongst themselves and towards strangers. More particular: 


1 The courteous Pagan shall condemne 
Uncourteous Englishmen, 
Who live like Foxes, Beares and Wolves, 
Or Lyon in his Den. 


2 Let none sing blessings to their soules, 
For that they courteous are: 
The wild Barbarians with no more 
Than Nature, goe so farre: 


3 If Natures sons both wild and tame, 
Humane and Courteous be; 
How ill becomes it Sonnes of God 
To want Humanity ? 


The second chapter is Of Eating and Entertainment. It closes: 


It is a strange truth that a man shall generally finde more free 
entertainment and refreshing amongst these Barbarians, than amongst 
thousands that call themselves Christians. 

More particular : 


1 Course bread and water's most their fare; 
O Englands diet fine, 
Thy cup runs ore with plenteous store 
Of wholesome beare and wine. 


2 Sometimes God gives them Fish or Flesh, 
Yet they're content without ; 
And what comes in, they part to friends 
And strangers round about. 


3 Gods providence is rich to his, 
Let none distressfull be; 
In wildernesse, in great distresse, 
There Ravens have fed me. 


These are fair specimens of their style and tone, and do more honor 
to Williams’s kind heart than to his poetical genius. The water diet 
of the Indians, which he contrasts with the more stimulating drinks 
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of Europe, to his kindly disposition seems a sufficient excuse for their 
use of tobacco, even to some excess. He says: 


They take their Nuttammauog (that is a weake Tobacco) very 
frequently ; yet I never see any take so excessively, as I have seen 
men in Europe; and yet excesse were more tolerable in them, because 
they want the refreshing of Beare and Wine, which God hath vouch- 
safed Europe.* 


From which we infer that teetotalism had not yet arrived in the 
Providence Plantations. 

The value of these observations on the habits of the American 
Indians is vouched for by Mr. Trumbull, the editor of the Key in 
this edition, and the facile princeps among the students of their 
tongues. He says: 


They have been so often and so largely drawn upon by later writers, 
that our obligations to their author are almost lost sight of, and they 
are held, as if by prescription, the common property of historians. No 
account of the aborigines of America, no history of New England or of 
any of its colonies, would remain tolerably complete if Roger Williams's 
contributions were withdrawn from its pages.? 


Indeed, their value was recognized at once in England. A number 
of noblemen and members of Parliament wrote soon after to the 
authorities of Massachusetts, speaking of “his great industry and 
travail in his printed Indian labours (the like whereof we have not 
seen extant from any part of America.)”* To this little book they 
ascribe his success in obtaining the charter, and they make it the 
reason for a request that he should receive more friendly treatment 
from Massachusetts. Their interest in his labors was not simply 
philological. All ears were open for reports from this strange and 
heathen people, and especially for any signs of their being acces- 
sible to Christian teaching. Williams had testimony to give: 


Because this is the great Inquiry of all men, What Indians have been 
converted ? What have the English done in those parts? What hopes of 
the Indians receiving the knowledge of Christ? I have further treated 
of these natives of New England and that great point of their Conver- 
sion in a little additional Discourse.‘ 


This work remains undiscovered. Robert Baillie, the hard-headed 
Scotch member of the Westminster Assembly, had seen it. He was 
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bitter against the Independents, and charged that in New England 
they were “noted as most neglectful of the work of conversion,” 
“only Master Williams,” he adds, “in the time of his banishment 
from among them, did essay what could be done with those desolate 
souls.” He supports his assertion by two extracts from Williams's 
lost discourse. ' 

The controversy between Williams and John Cotton, which supplied 
so large a part of the matter of his other books, began early, and 
closed only with the death of the eminent minister of Boston, in the 
end of 1652. It turned in the first instance on the question of sepa- 
ration, a question which was involved more or less in Williams’s dif- 
ficulties with the authorities of Massachusetts, and which therefore 
brought into discussion incidentally the causes of his banishment. It 
is impossible to date its actual eommencement. Mr. Cotton’s letter, 
with which it appears to begin, and which was written not long after 
Williams's “sorrowful winter's flight,” is really a criticism of some 
previous letter of Williams's, in which he had justified himself in re- 
fusing fellowship with the churches of Massachusetts Bay.* This 
letter was written as “a private admonition,” and sent to Williams; 
but six or seven years later, in 1643, it was printed in London with- 
out the author’s knowledge. Williams “finding this letter publike, 
by whose procurement,” he says, “I know not,” published, in 1644, 
his ‘formerly intended answer,” in a book of forty-seven pages, 
entitled Mr. Cotton’s Letter Lately Printed Examined and Answered. 
To this Cotton replied, in a work printed in London, in 1647, of one 
hundred and forty-four pages, called, A Reply to Mr. Williams his 
Examination, and bound in the same volume with The Bloody Tenet 
Washed. Williams did not succeed in having the last word. In the 
preface to The Bloody Tenet more Bloody, in 1652, he says, 
page forty: 


The Examination of this Reply I desired, and intended should have 
been presented; But the streights of time (being constantly drunk up 
by necessary Labours for bread for many depending on me, the discharge 
of Engagements, and wanting helps of transcribing) I say the streights 
of time were such, that the Examination of that Reply could not together 
with this, be fitted for Publick view, though with the Lord’s assistance 
will not delay to follow. 


1 Dissuasive, ete., pp. 10, 11. 

2 I haue bene long requested to write my grounds against the English preaching, &., and 
especially my answers to some reasons of Mr. Robinson’s for hearing. In the midst of a 
multitude of barbarous distractions I have fitted some thing to that purpose. — Roger 
Williams to John Winthrop, July, 1637: 4 Mass. Hist. Col., yi, 206. 
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The question in issue was that of church-fellowship, and practically 
how far it should go, and when it should cease. It was the question 
between the Puritan and the separatist. Cotton was the conservative, 
Williams the radical. Williams refused all fellowship, even so far as 
to hear the ministers of the English Church. Cotton affirmed “that 
those ought to be received into the Church who are Godly, though 
they doe not see, nor expressley bewail all the pollutions in Church- 
fellowship, Ministery, Worship, Government.” Williams denied, and 
urged an entire renunciation of fellowship with the Church of England. 
While he was yet in England he had held discussion with Cotton and 
Hooker, and “presented his argument from Scripture, why he durst 
not joyn with them in their use of Common Prayer.”’ In a recently 
discovered letter to John Cotton, of Plymouth, under date of Provi- 
dence, 25 March, 1671, he says: 


Being unanimously chosen teacher at Boston (before your dear father 
came divers years), I conscientiously refused, and withdrew to Plymouth, 
because I durst not officiate to an unseparated people, as upon examina- 
tion and conference I found them to be.? 


Winthrop states that on his first arrival a warning was sent to 
Salem against him, because “he had refused to join with the con- 
gregation at Boston because they would not make public declaration 
of repentance for having communion with the churches of England 
while they lived there.’’® 

He appears to have come to New England a full-blown separatist. 
He considered this the logical conclusion of Puritanism. 


I believe [he says] that there hardly hath ever been a conscientious 
Separatist, who was not first a Puritan; for (as Mr. Carr hath unanswer- 
ably proved) the grounds and principles of the Puritans against Bishops 
and Ceremonies, and prophanes of people professing Christ, and the 
necessitie of Christ’s flock and discipline, must necessarily, if truely 
followed, lead on to, and enforce separation from such wayes, worships, 
and Worshippers, to seek out the true way of God's worship according 
to Christ Jesus. * 


Cotton retorted upon him that he had run his principle out to its 
furthest extreme, realizing the fear which Brewster expressed at 
Plymouth, that he would “run the same course of rigid separation 


1 Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody, 12: N.C. P., iv, 65. 
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and anabaptistry which Mr. John Smith, the rebaptist at Amsterdam, 
had done.”* 


When the Churches of New-England tooke just offence at sundry of 
his proceedings, he first renounced communion with them all: and be- 
cause the Church of Salem refused to joyne with him in such a ground- 
less censure, he then renounced communion with Salem also. And then 
fell off from his Ministery, and then from al] Church-fellowship, and 
then from his Baptisme, (and was himselfe baptized againe) and then from 
the Lord's Supper, and from all Ordinances of Christ dispensed in any 
Church-way, till God shall stirre up himselfe, or some other new Apostles 
to recover and restore all the Ordinances, and Churches of Christ out of 
the ruines of Antichristian Apostasie.? 


His separatist opinions made him a discordant element among the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay, and with the views of toleration there 
prevalent, provoked his exclusion. No one can read attentively those 
discussions without discovering that his views of the church were 
repugnant to those held by the leaders of religious opinion in that 
formative era, and also that they must have had an important bear- 
ing on the feeling towards him. As soon as he landed in Boston he 
found his opinions unwelcome. In Salem they made trouble. Even 
in Plymouth they disturbed Brewster, who in Holland had imbibed 
similar sentiments towards the church which had driven him out. 

A subordinate question was also at issue between Williams and 
Cotton, and involved itself in the controversy, namely, whether the 
pronounced separatism of Williams was one of the reasons for his 
banishment. Williams affirmed. He stated four charges made by 
one of the magistrates at his trial, one of which was that he held 
“that it is not lawfull to heare any of the Ministers of the Parish 
Assemblies in England.” Cotton traverses by alleging that many 
were known to hold this opinion, and yet were “tolerated to live not 
only in the commonwealth, but also in the fellowship of the Churches,” 
which by no means proves that Williams, holding it, together with 
other and more offensive opinions, did not suffer on account of it. 
Their exemption did not prove his. Indeed, Cotton admits that his 
renouncing communion with the churches led the magistrates to think 
that he could not be dealt with “by any Church-way,” “and this was 


the occasion which hastened the Sentence of his Banishment upon 
the former grounds.” 


1 Morton, Memorial, 151. 

2 Cotton’s Answer; N.C. P., ii, 11. 
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Cotton took occasion in his Answer to vent some sharp criticisms 
upon the spirit of Williams, and to charge upon him an immoderate 
ambition, which tempted him especially “‘to rise up against the 
choisest Ornaments of two populous Nations, England and Scotland, 
the reverend Assembly of Divines, together with the reverend 
brethren of the Apology; and above thei all to addresse himselfe 
(according to his high thoughts) to propound Queries of high con- 
cernment (as he calleth them) to the High and Honorable Court of 
Parliament.”! This refers to a tract of thirteen pages, printed by 
Williams, without the author’s name, in February, 1644. It is 
entitled Queries of Highest Consideration, “propounded to the five 
Holland Ministers, and the Scotch Commissioners,” of whom he says, 
“that they appear in the front, and present their Moulds and Patterns 
of Church Government from Holland, from Scotland, to our inquiring 
England.” These were the five leading Independents, as well as the 
Presbyterians from Scotland, who had published “ Apologies for them- 
selves and their Churches.” The queries are twelve, and pertain to 
the spirituality and liberty of the church of Christ; to a national 
covenant and a national church, and its dangerous consequences; to 
the promotion and reformation of religion by the use of the sword; 
to the evidences of a true church; and finally to its right to persecute 
“differing consciences.” 

This little tract is in his usual style, repeating thoughts elsewhere 
expressed. It certainly puts some suggestive questions to the leaders 
of both religious parties in a very fearless way. It is closely related 
to the other subject which was in controversy between Williams and 
Cotton, and which called out the two most elaborate works of the 
Providence refugee. The controversy about church-fellowship, —in- 
cluding the incidental one of the causes of his banishment, — was 
indirectly and yet really related to another, of nearly as ancient date, 
in regard to liberty of conscience. This second debate’linked itself 
with various discussions of the same question in the mother country. 
However singular and advanced in his views Williams may have been 
among the Puritans of Massachusetts, he was a follower and perhaps 
a pupil of men who preceded him, especially among the Baptists, in 
England. As early as 1611 they issued a Confession, which says 
“that the Magistrate is not to meddle with religion or matters of con- 
science, nor to compel men to this or that form of religion: because 
Christ is the King and Lawgiver of the Church and Conscience.’”? 
In 1614 appeared a tract entitled Religious Peace: or a Plea for 
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Liberty of Conscience, by Leonard Burton, Citizen of London. It 
was followed the next year by Persecution for Religion Judg’d and 
Condem’nd, &c. In 1620 a work was published in London with the 
following title: A most humble supplication of the King’s Majesty’s 
Loyal Subjects, ready to testify all civil obedience, by the Path of 
Allegiance, or otherwise, and that of Conscience; who are persecuted 
(only for differing in Religion) contrary to Divine and Human Testi- 
monies: As followeth. It is signed by “your Majesty’s loyal subjects 
unjustly called Anabaptists.” According to Williams, “the Authour 
of these Arguments being committed by some then in power, close 
prisoner to Newgate, for the witnesse of some truths of Jesus, and 
having not the use of Pen and Inke, wrote these Arguments in Milke, 
in sheets of Paper, brought to him by the woman his keeper, from a 
friend in London, as the Stopples of his Milk bottles.”! About the 
year 1635? four chapters of this work were sent to Cotton, as he 
alleged, by Williams, but as Williams himself declared, by a certain 
“Master Hall of Roxbury,” with a request for his “judgment of it.” 
This he gave in a letter,’ whose arguments Williams controverted in 
The Bloody Tenet of Persecution, a book of two hundred and forty- 
seven pages, printed without the author’s or publisher’s name, in 1644. 

Williams found double occasion for this work. He drew his call 
to this discussion not only from his adversary’s answer to the prison- 
er’s arguments, but from a treatise which he supposed he had good 
reason for ascribing, in part at least, to Cotton. This was The Model 
of Church and Civil Power, a tract which, so far as we know, was 
never printed, except by extracts in The Bloody Tenet. He devoted 
the last fifty-six chapters of his book to its examination. It deserves 
attention as one of the earliest formal attempts made in New England 
to define and balance the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, as well 
as an illustration of the church polity of that early period. If, as the 
editor infers, it is an attempt to meet the call made by the General 
Court, in 1634, for “one uniforme order of discipline in the churches,” 
and also to consider “howe farr the Magistrates are bound to inter- 
pose for the preservation of that uniformity,” it was just the provoca- 
tion Williams needed to expound his own advanced and liberal views 
of the entire divorce of civil and ecclesiastical’ power. Cotton him- 
self refers to it as complementing what he had written against the 
error of toleration, by “adding reasons to justifie the Truth.” 

In this controversy Cotton held to toleration for “ consciences 


1 Bloody Tenet; N.C. P., iii, 61. 
2“ About a dozen years agoe” [1647]; Bloody Tenet Washed, p. 1. 
3 Published in London, 1649. 
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rightly informed.” Williams took the broad ground of no civil pro- 
tection for truth, and for perfect freedom even for such as are in error. 
Cotton is willing to grant liberty of conscience to those who will not 
“persist in Heresie or turbulent Schisms, when they are convinced 
in conscience of the sinfulnesse thereof.” But such an one is not to 
be tolerated “after once or twice admonition,” “either in the Church 
without Excommunication, or in the Common-wealth without such 
punishment as may prevent others from dangerous and damnable 
infection.”? Williams denounnced all employment of the power of 
the magistrate in the suppression of error or the enforcement of truth, 
as a crime against the soul and against Christ. “It is the will and 
command of God that a permission of the most Paganish, Jewish, 
Turkish or Antichristian consciences and worships, bee granted to all 
men in all Nations and Countries.” 

This work is cast into a dialogue between Truth and Peace. -It 
was written under great disadvantages, while he was in England, 
“in change of rooms and corners, yea, sometimes in variety of strange 
houses, sometimes in the fields, in the midst of travel: where he hath 
been forced to gather and scatter his loose thoughts and papers.” 
The reader is impressed by the free play of imagination, the ardent 
love of freedom and indignation against persecutors, the fine touches 
of fancy, and sometimes fine turns of style. He is not so practiced a 
writer as Cotton; but both write after the manner of theological dis- 
cussion in their time. Both indulge in personal dispute, which is not 
altogether seemly. With whatever faults of temper or style, Williams 
has grasped a great principle, which he firmly believes, and for which 
he is ready to contend to the last. The book was burned. And yet 
it was of service. Hight years after he writes: 


Some persons of no contemptible note nor intelligence, have by letters 
from England, informed the discusser, that these Images of clouts it 
hath pleased God to make use of to stop no small leakes of persecution, 
that lately began to flow in upon dissenting consciences.’ 


Cotton followed up the controversy by the replication published in 
London in 1647, entitled The Bloody Tenet Washed and Made 
White in the Blood of the Lamb, being discussed and discharged of 
Bloodguiltiness by just Defence. To this Williams rejoins, in 1652, 
by the publication of a book of three hundred and twenty pages, 
besides the three prefaces, which were probably written in England, 
and perhaps while the work was going through the press. “This 
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Rejoynder was sent to England long since, and hoped to have been 
published,” probably before the arrest and trial of Obadiah Holmes, 
in July, 1651. The author himself sailed for England in November, 
1651; and in the following spring he had it in press, having prepared 
it, unlike his other work, at home. He entitled it, The Bloody 
Tenet yet more Bloody: by Mr. Cottons endeavour to wash it 
white in the Blood of the Lamb, etc. He added to it a letter, which 
he had written to Governor Endicott, as the editor infers, during the 
previous summer, in reference to the case of John Clarke and Obadiah 
Holmes. Clarke had gone to England with him, in part to make 
known their case, which he did in his Ill Newes from New England: 
or a Narrative of New Englands Persecution, which was issued the 
thirteenth of May, 1652. As the body of his work was prepared, 
Williams can only make use of this striking case by reference to it 
in the margin. The work is in the same form of dialogue, in similar 
style, going over very much the same ground as the previous one, 
examining Cotton’s work chapter by chapter. One wonders if Cotton 
ever saw it, as scarcely half a year can have elapsed between its 
publication and his death. 

Williams took with him’ to England two smaller works, which he 
put at once to press, both of them, according to the title-page, 
‘printed in the second Moneth, 1652.” The first was a small quarto 
of thirty-six pages, called The Hireling Ministry none of Christs; or 
A Discourse touching the Propagating of the Gospel of Christ Jesus. 
It properly goes with the works on religious liberty, as putting into 
compact form some of the principal ideas which they contain. It 
has little or no reference to New England, and is obviously designed 
for influence in the mother country. Far off on the Narraganset, 
and crossing the wintry Atlantic, his soul, absorbed in the great idea 
of spiritual freedom, courts both sides of the sea alike, and longs for 
a pure and free religion here and there. Amidst the debates of the 
time, he comes forward with a doctrine altogether nearer to the true 
interests of Christianity than any then before the English mind, and, 
after his own favorite conception of the ministry, “prophesies.” 

The book is really a treatise on the disestablishment of religion, 
pleading that Christianity may stand or fall by nothing but the 
voluntary support it can win. It pleads for perfect liberty of con- 
science, and voluntaryism in church and ministry. It is a discussion 
of the defects of the ministry, in which are mingled interpretations 
of the prophetic Scriptures, on which some of his views in regard to 


1“ For the substance and most of this, I suddenly drew it up. But being importuned for 
more copies than I was able to transcribe and bring, therefore, etc." — Hireling Ministry, p. 2. 
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the ministry and the propagation of the gospel are based. Williams 
believed in a ministry of witnesses, or prophets, during what he calls 
the reign of Antichrist; that “the begetting ministry of the apostles 
or messengers to the churches, or the feeding and nourishing ministry 
of pastors and teachers, according to the first institution of the Lord 
Jesus, are not yet restored and extant.” His mind seems to have 
reacted against the whole system of organized Christianity, as insuf- 
ficient for the world’s conversion; and therefore he said that for going 
out to the world as unconverted : 


Untill the downefall of the Papacy, Revel. 18, and so the mounting 
of the Lord Jesus, and his white Troopers againe, Revel. 19, &.; For 
the going out of any to preach upon hire, for the going out to convert 
sinners, and yet to hold communion with them as saints in prayer: For 
the going out without such a powerfull Call from Christ, as the twelve 
and the seventy had; or without such suitable gifts as the first Ministry 
was furnished with, and this especially without a due Knowledge of the 
Period of the Prophecies to be fulfilled; I have no faith to act not in 
the Actings and Ministerings of others. Pp. 21, 22. 


He held an opinion, which Cotton and the other New England 
divines seem to have adopted, founded on their interpretation of 
Revelation xv, “that untill the vyals be poured forth upon Antichrist, 
the smoak so filleth the Temple, that no man, that is (Jew of the 
Jewes or Gentiles) shall by conversion enter in.”" Page 12. 

He believed, however, that “the free permitting of the consciences 
and meetings of the conscionable and faithful people throughout the 
Nation, and the free permission of the Nation to frequent such 
assemblies, will be one of the principal Meanes and Expedients (as 
the present state of Christianity stands) for the propagating of the 
Gospel of the Son of God.” (Page 1.) That he held off from the 
church in no factious and fanatical spirit appears from the advice he 
gives in a work published at the same time, that “if it be possible 
(with true satisfaction to our consciences and doubts in God’s pres- 
ence) let us never rest from being planted in to the holy society of 
God's children, gathered into the order of Christ Jesus, according to 
his most holy will and Testament.”? 

In the same month of April appeared the work just spoken of, 
called Experiments of Spiritual Life and Health, and their Preserva- 
tives. This is a.small tract, but little longer than The Hireling 
Ministry. In the lapse of more than two centuries it has quite dis- 

1Cf. Winthrop, ii, 36; Lechford’s Plain Dealing, 21; Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody, 00; 
N.C P. iv, 371. 

2 Experiments of Spiritual Life, p. 46. 
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appeared. No copy of it was known to his two American biographers, 
or to American collectors; and Dr. Elton, in England, stated that 
after diligent inquiry he was not aware that more than one copy was 
in existence. In 1862 it was discovered, bound with other matter in 
a volume belonging to the Philadelphia Library, and although not 
yet reprinted by the Narraganset Club, pains were taken by one of 
Williams’ descendants for its preservation by a private reprint. It 
is not controversial, but, as its title indicates, experimental, —“a 
breath of a still and gentle voice,” he calls it. 


The most of it was penn’d and writ (so as seldom or never such dis- 
courses were) in the thickest of the naked Indians of America, in their 
very wild houses, and by their barbarous fires. 


It was sent to his wife, probably in the winter of 1650,' “upon her 
recovery from a dangerous sicknesse,” “an handfull of flowers made 
up in a little Posey (though in Winter) for thy dear selfe and our 
dear children to look and smell on, when I as the grasse of the field 
shall be gone and withered.” “Being greatly obliged to Sir Henry 
Vane, junior and his lady, I was persuaded to publish it in her name.”? 
It treats of ten signs or “ trialles” of the spiritual life, even in cases 
when it is weak and sickly. These being discovered, there follow 
thirty “arguments” or signs of spiritual health and cheerfulness, and 
then six restoratives or preservatives of it. It is a treatise on prac- 
tical religion, after the manner of Baxter and many of the Puritan 
divines, in which the author, taking vacation from his usual disputes, 
and dropping his controversial tone and weapons, enters into his own 
soul for the study of its spiritual experiences, and to learn the Jaws 
of spiritual health. Having fought hard in the battle of great princi- 
ples, he now turns aside to comfort a distressed spirit, and as he says, 
to sow “‘a little hand full of spiritual seed.” From Cawcawmsgqussick, 
in the heart of the Narraganset country, where he had retired, it may 
be from the strife of tongues, he sends “a breath of a still and gentle 
voice,” as he calls it, to edify rather than to destroy. It is very 
searching in its diagnosis of religious character, and notwithstanding 
its quaint and antiquated style, would still be useful as a treatise in 
practical divinity. It is, perhaps, the best specimen of the natural 
play of Williams’s genius as a writer. And in it he compares well, 
not perhaps with Milton and Jeremy Taylor, but with the common 
religious writers of his time. Williams appeared in print for the last 


1“When the Lord was pleased this last year (more than: ordinarily) to dispose of my 
abode and travels among them.” — Preface, iv. 
2 Letter to Mrs. Sadleir; Elton, Life, 89. 
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time when he was an old man, after a silence of a score of years. 
Cotton died, and the old controversy terminated, giving Williams the 
last word, as time gave at last the victory to his side of the question. 
His readiness for debate, however, did not decline with years. In 
1670 he wrote to Major Mason, in reference to this very controversy 
of liberty of conscience. “I do now offer to dispute these points and 
other points of difference, if you please, at Hartford, Boston, and 
Plymouth. For the manner of the dispute and the discussion, if you 
think fit, one whole day each month in summer, at each place, by 
course, I am ready, if the Lord permit, and, as I humbly hope, assist 
me.”' Two years later, in the summer of 1672, George Fox, the great 
light of the Quakers, appeared in Rhode Island, and furnished Wil- 
liams an opportunity, which no doubt he coveted, to challenge him 
and his sect to a public dispute. He could not raise an issue with 
them on the old question of toleration. Indeed he was rather tempted 
to the discussion that he might show that he could tolerate the 
Quakers, while he hated their principles. “I had in mine eye,” he 
says, ‘‘the vindicating this colony for receiving such persons whome 
others would not, that I might give a publick testimony against 
their opinions” (page 26). Accordingly he offered to maintain four- 
teen propositions adverse to the Quakers and their doctrines, seven at 
Newport and seven at Providence, at such time as Fox and his friends 
might select. The debate began at Newport, August 9th, having 
been delayed till Fox had left town for England, and he says, ‘God 
graciously assisted me in rowing all day with my old boones so that I 
got to Newport toward the Midnight before the morning appointed” 
(page 24). The discussion between Williams and three of Fox’s ad- 
herents, “his journeymen and chaplains,” Williams called them, 
lasted three days, and the next week was renewed for one day at 
Providence. His account of this debate is given in a book of three 
hundred and twenty-seven pages, called George Fox diggd out of his 
Burrowes. It was printed in Boston, by John Foster, in 1676. As if 
rowing himself to Newport from Providence in a day, when over 
seventy years old, were not enough, he wrote to Samuel Hubbard 
at Newport : 


As for thoughts for England, I humbly hope the Lord hath heaved me 
to write a large narrative of all those four days agitation between the 
quakers and myself: if it please God I cannot get it printed in New 
England, I have great thoughts and purposes for old. Mine age, lame- 
ness and many other weaknesses, and the dreadful hand of God at sea 
calls for deep consideration. What God may please to bring forth in the 


1 Knowles, Memoir, 400. 
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spring his holy wisdom knows. If he please to bring to an absolute 
purpose I will send you word. 


The book is a thorn-hedge, bristling with sharp thrusts and bitter 
invectives. Two of his opponents he seems to have held in some 
respect. 


I had heard that John Stubs was learned in the Hebrew and the Greek 
(and I found him so). As for John Burnet I found him to be a moderate 
spirit and a very able speaker. The third, W. Edmundson, was newly 
come (as was said) from Virginia, was very ignorant in the Scripture or 
any other learning, a stout, portly, man of a great voice, and fit to make 
a Bragadocia (as he did), and a constant exercise meerly of my patience. 


Through two hundred and eight pages he gives the course of the 
debate on his fourteen propositions, and in an appendix of one hun- 
dred and nineteen pages additional proof of his thirteen propositions, 
viz., “That the Quakers writings are Poor, Lame and Naked.” 

It is quite impossible to give any account of the argument. It isa 
tedious dispute, often over dark questions, which the inner light of 
the Quakers made no clearer through their clumsy and obscure phrase- 
ology. It may gratify curiosity to see how he would meet the personal 
retort which the Quakers would be sure to make when he charged 
them, as he did, with denying the visible church of Christ and its 
ordinances. 


Some of them (especially John Stubs) demanded of me why I thus 
charged them, and was myself so guilty, not living in Church Ordinances 
myself. I answered, that it was one thing to be in arms against the 
King of Kings and his visible Kingdom and administration of it, and to 
turn off all to notions and fancies of an invisible kingdom, and invisible 
Officers and Worships as the Quakers did: Another thing among so many 
pretenders to be the true Christian Army and Officers of Christ Jesus to 
be in doubt unto which to associate and to list ourselves. After all my 
search and examinations and considerations, I said, I do profess to be- 
lieve, that some come nearer to the first primitive Churches, and the 
Institution and Appointments of Christ Jesus than others, as in many 
respects so in that gallant and heavenly and fundamental principle of 
the true matter of a Christian Congregation, Flock or Society, viz. Actual 
Believers, True Disciples and Converts, Living Stones, such as can give 
some account how the Grace of God hath appeared unto them, and 
wrought that Heavenly Change in them: I professed that if my soul 
could find rest in joining unto any of the Churches professing Christ 
Jesus now extant, I would readily and gladly do it, yea unto themselves 
whom I now opposed " (pages 65, 66), 


1 Backus, i, 510. 
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This corresponds with what he wrote more than a score of years 
before, and illustrates his eccentric position and view in regard to the 
church. Under date of December 9th, 1649, we find him writing to 
the younger Winthrop." 


At Secunck a great many have lately concurd with Mr. Jo: Clark and 
our Providence men about the point of a new Baptisme, and the manner 
by dipping: and Mr. Jo: Clarke hath bene there lately (and Mr. Lucar) 
and hath dipped them. I believe their practice comes neerer the first 
practice of our great Founder Christ then other practices of religion doe, 
and yet I have not satisfaction neither in the authoritie by which it is 
done, nor in the manner: nor in the prophecies concerning the rising of 
Christ’s Kingdome after the desolations by Rome,” etc. 


The fact is, Williams was a high-churchman. He believed in 
apostolic succession. But the line was broken. ‘The apostolical com- 
mission and ministry is long since interrupted and discontinued.” 
The authority to organize the visible church and administer the 
sacraments was extinct, or at least was lost, waiting for restoration. 
The sun had gone into eclipse. In the meantime there is no regular 
and authorized ministry. “I commend the pious endeavors of any 
(professing Ministery or not) to doe good to the soules of all men as 
We have opportunitie. But that any of the ministers spoken of are 
furnished with true Apostolicall Communion (Matthew xxviii) I see 
not.”* But with all this he was a Baptist, holding to the spiritual 
nature of the church, and the perpetuation of its worship and sacra- 
ments, “ according to the Institution and Appointment of the last will 
and Testament of Christ Jesus.” 

If this book was bitterly contemptuous, Fox and Bunyeat surpassed 
it in their reply: A New England Firebrand Quenched. Williams 
had a rare talent in this line. But the Quakers in general, and the 
writers of this book, in particular, showed that he had met more than 
his match. 

These are the printed works of Williams, as far as known. Less 
than a year before his death, May 6, 1682, he wrote to Governor 
Bradstreet, of Massachusetts : 


By my fireside I have recollected the discourses which (by many 
tedious journeys) I havv had with the scattered English at Narragan- 
set, before the war and since. I have reduced them unto these twenty- 
two heads (enclosed), which is near thirty sheets of my writings. I 
would send them to the Narraganset’s and others: there is no controversy 


1 Massachusetts Historical Collection, vi, 274. 
2 Hireling Ministry, 4. 
3 Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody, 219; N.C. P., iv, 371. 
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in them, only an endeavor of a particular match of each poor sinner 
to his Maker. (For printing I am forced to write to my friends, etc., 
that he that hath a shilling and a heart to countenance and promote 
such a soul-work, may trust the great Paymaster (who is beforehand 
with us already) for an hundredth for one in this life.? 


He asks for aid in printing them. But no trace of them has ever 
been found. One would like to see a volume of sermons by such a 
veteran. That they would be pointed, we may well believe. That 
they would aim at “‘a particular match of each poor sinner to his 
Maker,” we might infer, when we recollect his description of his last 
interview with the dying “ Pequot Capttaine Wequash.” He says: 
“Amongst other discourse concerning his Sicknesse and Death, I 
closed with him concerning his soule.”? That was the style of his 
mind. He loved the close hug and wrestle which called out his own 
power, and gave him victory. 

Many of the letters of Williams are preserved, and it is proposed 
to include a collection of them, properly edited, in the publications 
of the Narraganset Club. Many of them are already published in the 
Rhode Island Colonial Records and in Knowles’s Memoir. In 1863 
the Massachusetts Historical Society printed the Winthrop Papers, 
containing, among others, sixty-seven letters from Williams to the 
two Winthrops, senior and junior, covering a period from 1632 to 
1675. Ina review of this volume, Mr. J. R. Lowell remarks: “ Let 
us premise that there are two men for whom our respect is migprhoned 
by these letters,—the elder John Winthrop and Roger Williams.” 
The respect for Williams will grow as he is known, and as his letters 
make him known. From the time when Cotton Mather lampooned 
him, as carrying a wind-mill in his head,-to our own day, when John 
Quincy Adams, before the Massachusetts Historical Society, charac- 
terized him as “ conscientiously contentious,” he has been set aside as 
one of the otherwise minded people, very unsuitable to sort with such 
respectable Puritans as settled Massachusetts Bay. But though not 
a great man after some standards, perhaps not always wise, as so 
radical reformers are not apt to be, he combined in singular union 
an eager spirit and a tenacious grasp of advanced truth, with great 
kindness, tolerance, and charity. His mind was active, penetrating, 
strong. His writings have many fine touches of fancy, and even flights 
of imagination. And yet his judgment is sober, and his mind is never 
carried off its feet by any imagination. “ He was thought, aftcr the 

1 Massachusetts Historical Collection, viii, 196. 


2 Key, N.C. P., i, 86. 
3 North American Review; Oct. 1867, p. 594. 
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Scotch figure, to have “a bee in his bonnet.” But time has shown 
that it was only an idea which found quicker and larger hospitality 
with him, than with his associates. And it never crazed or befooled 
him. He was able to hold it in patient faith, and at last the world 
has overtaken him, and will do justice not only to his opinions, but to 
his character and his genius. 

The works of Williams, judged by their literary quality or their 
present influence, may have no striking importance. Their circula- 
tion was narrow. One of them, at least, was burnt. They have not 
been preserved by any intrinsic vitality of eminent genius. But they 
take interest from his personality and life. He is greater than they, 
and they are to be read, to be preserved at any rate, for the light 
they shed on him, his work and his time. They are a part of the 
history of human opinion, and of the conflict ideal truth has had to 
wage in the world. It is the fortune of the soldiers of truth. The 
victory is won; the weapons are left behind on the field, forgotten, 
The controversy is antiquated, for we have reached a point where 
the doctrine of liberty is accepted without question, and where it 
seems as if it had never been in question. Unless, indeed, the 
attempts to enforce a semi-religious education in schools sustained by 
all sects, and to force into the constitution of the United States a pro- 
fession of religious belief, and to call on the State to support sectarian 
charities, are indications that one need to revert to the old hero of 
the Bloody Tenet, and learn of him what be the first principles of 
spiritual liberty. 


8. L. CALDWELL. 
PRovipENcE, B. I. 











THE THREE SYSTEMS OF BELIEF IN CHINA. 


N the sixth century B. C., three men flourished, who founded 
systems of doctrine which have governed and moulded almost half 
the human family, for nearly one half the period of its existence on 
the earth. These three men are Buddha, Lau Tsz and Confucius; 
or, to be more accurate, we should rather say are called Buddha, Lau 
Tsz and Confucius; for these are titles rather than personal names. 
Buddha, meaning “the Enlightened,” was of the family of the 
Sakyas, and belonged to the clan of the Gautames, and was named 
Sakya Muni; or, Shik ka Mau Ni, as we call it in Chinese. Lau 
Tsz means the Old Philosopher ; it is not certainly known what his 
name was, but Sz Ma Hien, one of the best Chinese historians, tells 
us that his surname was Ji, and his style Po-yang. Confucius is a 
Latinized form of King Fu Tsz, which means the teacher Kung. 
With the systems of religion and of philosophy which prevailed in 
the countries around the Mediterranean, and have been preserved to 
us in the Greek and Latin languages, all are somewhat familiar; but 
it is only of late years, especially since the Sanskrit and the Chinese 
have laid open their treasures to competent scholars, that much 
interest has been taken in the philosophical and religious systems of 
the East. 
These systems demand our attention both as scholars and as 


Christians, whether we consider them as illustrating how the mind 
(408) 
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of man everywhere feels after the good and the true, or reflect how 
large a portion of our race has lived and died trusting in these 
unsatisfying systems. 

Two of these systems, Tauism and Confucianism, are indigenous to 
China; the third, Buddhism, was introduced from India. The 
Chinese class them together as the three K4u or systems of doctrine, 
and they are often spoken of as the three religions of China. Origi- 
nally, they were systems of philosophy, rather than of religion; but 
to-day, Tauism and Buddhism are practically religious systems. 

When it is said that the Chinese are attached to these three sys- 
tems, it must not be supposed that we can say that so many millions 
are members of this or that sect, or that there is now any antagonism 
between the adherents of the different doctrines; but rather, that 
these systems are the three elements which have combined to mould 
the present belief of the Chinese. Individual men are more or-less 
attached to the different systems according to the differing tendencies 
of their minds, or to the circumstances which surround them. With 
the exception of the Buddhist and Tauist priests, and their lay brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, no one calls himself a Buddhist or a Tauist. 
Confucius is universally revered, and almost any one, if asked to what 
sect he is attached, will call himself a Confucianist. Yethe is not on 
this account any the less zealous in worshipping the Buddhist and 
Tauist idols. Both Tauist and Buddhist priests take part in funerals 
and other ceremonies. But few of the Chinese have any earnest 
religious belief in any one system. They rather go on the plan of 
a man who insures his property in different insurance offices, hoping 
if one should fail, he will have the other to fall back on. They thus 
afford a real but sad proof of the inability of any of their systems to 
satisfy the cravings of an immortal soul. In taking a glance at these 
systems, we will begin with Buddhism. 


Buddhism. 


Its founder, Buddha, was born at Kapilavastu, capital of a kingdom 
of the same name, situated at the foot of the mountains of Nepal, 
north of what is now called Oude. He was son of the king, and he- 
longed, therefore, to the warrior caste. His mother died seven days 
after his birth, and the father entrusted him to the care of his deceased 
wife’s sister. ‘The child grew up a beautiful and most accomplished 
boy, and soon knew more than his masters could teach him. He 
refused to take part in the games of his playmates, and never felt so 
happy as when he could sit alone, lost in meditation, in the deep 
shadows of the forest. In order to prevent the young prince from 
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becoming a dreamer, the king determined to marry him at once. 
When the ministers mentioned the subject to the future heir of the 
throne, he demanded seven days for reflection, and, convinced at last 
that not even marriage could disturb the calm of his mind, he allowed 
the ministers to look out for a princess. The beautiful Gopd, daughter 
of Daudupdni, was the princess selected. The young prince overcame 
all the opposition of his future father-in-law, by distancing all rivals, 
both by feats of arms and power of mind. The marriage proved a 
very happy one, and Buddha seemed all his life attached to his wife ; 
but he was still absorbed in meditation on the problems of life and 
death. ‘Nothing is stable on earth,” he used to say, “nothing is 
real. Life is like the spark produced by the friction of wood. It is 
lighted and is extinguished,—we know not from whence it came or 
whither it goes. There must be some supreme intelligence where we 
could find rest. IfI attained it, I could bring light to man; if I 
were free myself, I could deliver the world.” The king tried by every 
means to divert the mind of the young prince from his melancholy 
speculations, but all in vain. 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, in his work on “ Buddha and his Re- 
ligion,” gives the following account of the circumstances which deter- 
mined Buddha to betake himself to an ascetic life : 


One day when the prince, with a large retinue, was driving through 
the eastern gate of the city, on the way to one of his parks, he met on the 
road an old man, broken and decrepit. One could see the veins and 
muscles over the whole of his body ; his teeth chattered; he was covered 
with wrinkles, bald, and hardly able to utter hollow and unmelodious 
sounds, He was bent on his sticks, and all his limbs and joints trembled. 
“Who is that man?” said the prince to his. coachman. - “ He is small 
and weak, his flesh and his blood are dried up, his muscles stick to his 
skin, his head is white, his teeth chatter, his body is wasted away; 
leaning on his stick, he is hardly able to walk, stumbling at every step. 
Is there something peculiar to his family, or is this the common lot of 
all created beings?"’ 

“Sir,” replied the coachman, “ that man is sinking under old age; 
his senses have become obtuse, suffering has destroyed his strength, and 
he is despised by his relations. He is without support and useless, and 
people have abandoned him, like a dead tree in a forest. But this is not 
peculiar to his family. In every creature youth is defeated by old age. 
Your father, your mother, all your friends will come to the same state ; 
this is the appointed end of all creatures.” 

“Alas!” replied the prince, “are creatures so ignorant, so weak and 
foolish, as to be proud of the youth by which they are intoxicated, not 
seeing the old age which awaits them? As for me, I go away. Coach- 
man, turn my chariot quickly. What have I, the future prey of old 
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age, what have I to do with pleasure?” And the young prince returned 
to the city, without going to his park. 


Another time the prince was driving through the southern gate to 
his pleasure garden, when he perceived on the road a man suffering 
with illness, parched with fever, his body wasted, covered with mud, 
without a friend, without a home, hardly able to breathe, and fright- 
ened at the sight of himself, and the approach of death. Having 
questioned his coachman, and received from him the answer which 
he expected, the young prince said: “Alas! health is but the sport 
of a dream, and the fear of suffering must take this frightful form. 
Where is the wise man who, after having seen what he is, could any 
longer think of joy and pleasure? The prince turned his chariot, and 
returned to the city. A third time he was driving to his pleasure 
garden, through the western gate, when he saw a dead body on the 
road, lying on a bier, and covered with a cloth. The friends stood 
about, crying, sobbing, tearing their hair, covering their heads with 
dust, striking their breasts, and uttering wild cries. The prince, 
again calling his coachman to witness this painful scene, exclaimed : 


Oh, woe to youth, which must be destroyed by oldage! Woe to health, 
which must be destroyed by so many diseases! Woe to this life, when 
a man remains so short atime! If there were no old age, no disease, no 
death; if these could be made captive forever! Then betraying for the 
first time his intentions, the young prince said: “ Let us turn back; I 
must think how to accomplish deliverance.” 


A last meeting put an end to his hesitation. He was driving 
through the northern gate, on the way to his pleasure gardens, when 
he saw a mendicant, who appeared outwardly calm, subdued, looking 
downwards, wearing with an air of dignity his religious vestment, 
and carrying an alms-bowl. 


“Who is this man?” asked the prince. “Sir,” replied the coachman, 
“this man is one of those who are called bAikshus, or mendicants, 
He has renounced all pleasures, all desires, and leads a life of austerity. 
He tries to conquer himself. He has become a devotee. Without pas- 
sion, without envy, he walks about asking for alms.” ‘ This is good and 
well said,’ replied the prince. ‘The life of a devotee has always 
been praised by the wise. It will be my refuge, and the refuge of other 
creatures; it will lead us to a real life, to happiness and immortality.” 
With these words the young prince turned his chariot and returned to 


the city. 

After having declared to his father and his wife his intention of 
retiring from the world, Buddha left his palace one night, when all 
the guards that were to have watched him were asleep. He first 
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became the pupil of a famous Brahman, who had gathered around 
him three hundred disciples. After having learned all that this 
instructor could teach him, he went away disappointed. He had not 
found the way of salvation that he so yearned after. He next tried 
another Brahman, who had seven hundred disciples; but there, too, 
failed to find that means of deliverance after which he sought. 
He left him, followed by five of his fellow students, and retired into 
solitude, where he subjected himself to the most severe penances, 
After a while he arrived at the conviction that asceticism, far from 
giving peace of mind and preparing the way to salvation, was a snare 
and a stumbling block in the way of truth. He gave up his exer- 
cises, and was at once deserted by his five disciples. Left to himself, 
he now began to elaborate his own system. He had learned that 
neither the doctrines nor the austerities of the Brahmans were of 
any avail for accomplishing the deliverance of man, and freeing him 
from the fear of old age, disease and death. After long meditations 
and ecstatic visions, he at last imagined he had arrived at that true 
knowledge which discloses the cause, and thereby destroys the fear, 
of all the changes inherent in life. It was from the moment he 
arrived at this knowledge, that he claimed the name of Buddha, or 
“The Enlightened.” He hesitated for a time, whether he should 
keep this knowledge to himself, or communicate it to the world. 
Compassion for the sufferings of man prevailed, and he decided to 
promulgate his doctrines. Buddha thus became the founder of a 
religion which, after more than two thousand years, is still professed 
by four hundred and forty-five millions of human beings. 

Budda’s philosophy of life was very simple. He proclaimed that 
there is nothing but sorrow in life; that sorrow is produced by our 
affections; that our affections must be destroyed, in order to destroy 
the root of sorrow; and that he could teach mankind how to eradicate 
all the affections, all passions, all desires. If to be is misery, not to be 
is felicity; and this felicity is the highest reward Buddha promised to 
his disciples. True wisdom, he taught, consists in perceiving the 
nothingness of all things, and in a desire to become nothing, to be 
blown out, to enter into Nisvana. He aimed to inculcate virtue and 
asceticism, and urged all castes to aim at deliverance from the evils 
of existence and the attainment of Nisvana. All beings are linked 
together in one chain, and it is the business of Buddhas and Boodhis- 
satwas to aid and instruct all to attain to perfect enlightenment and 
tranquility. His system, in this respect, resembles that of modern 
spiritualists, with their different spheres. 

The early and rapid spread of Buddhism is due more to its social 
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than to its philosophical and religious elements. It was a humani- 
tarian reaction against Brahmanism. No people were ever bound 
more closely in the chains of a hierarchy than were the Hindoos 
under the Brahmans. The meshes of the Brahmanic law entangled 
the people everywhere. The caste of the Brahmans, rendered proud 
and self-confident by their increasing power, everywhere lorded it 
over the masses, An inevitable and eternal distinction was drawn 
between the castes. To those of the lower castes there was no hope, 
—no possibility of rising—to those of the highest castes,—the 
Brahmans,—there was no possibility of a fall, however wicked they 
might be. Buddha taught the possibility of salvation to all, nay, 
that all might become Buddhas, attain to the highest degree of merit 
and felicity. A man’s happiness does not depend on the caste in 
which he was born, but on his own exertions, on his own life. Nay 
more, he taught that those very qualities that the proud Brahmans 
looked down on with contempt,—humility, meekness, and kindness,— 
were those of most avail to a man in working out his own salvation. 
Political events in India aided in bringing about the Buddhist 
reformation, just as in Germany they exerted a great influence in 
accomplishing the Lutheran reformation. Kandiagupta, a man of 
low origin, a mere adventurer, had conquered the throne of Magadha, 
and acquired his supremacy in India, in spite of the Brahmanic law, 
and had broken through the meshes of the intricate system of caste. 
Buddha, too, had broken caste, by giving up his royal station and 
becoming a mendicant. Thus the parvenu on the throne found his 
natural allies in Buddha and his followers, who had won the highest 
esteem among the middle and lower classes, by their lives of virtue 
and their unostentatious behavior. 

Buddhism arose in this way. Like all religions, Buddhism before 
long became surrounded by a mythological element. Multitudes of 
legends too, grew up, and the Buddhist books repeat, with a tiresome 
sameness, tales of the adventures and metempsychoses of Buddha. 
Additions and changes were made at various times, and there 
are now two chief Buddhist schools, the northern and the southern. 
Southern Buddhism is the type which prevails in Ceylon, Burmah 
and Siam. Its sacred books are preserved in the Pali and the 
Singhalese tongues. Northern Buddhism prevails in different 
forms in Thibet, Mongolia and China. Its writings are in Thibetan 
and Chinese. 

Sacred Books, 

The sacred book of the Buddhists was originally written in Sans- 

krit, and is known as the “Tripitaka,” 2. ¢., three baskets. One of 
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these baskets contains the Sutras, or discourses of Buddha; another 
the Vinaya, or his code of morality; and the third the Abhidhanna, 
or system of metaphysics. 

The Chinese Buddhist sacred books amount to seven hundred times 
the size of the New Testament. Three-fourths of these are trans- 
lations from the Sanskrit, made by Hindoos in China, or by Hinau 
Ts’ang, a Chinese pilgrim, who went to India, and learned Sanskrit 
there. These writings are again divided into the Siw Shing, or 
“Hinayana,” which are the original writings of Buddha, and the 
Tai Shing, or “ Mahayana,” which were written about the Christian 
era, and teach extreme idealism and non-existence of mind and matter. 


Buddhist System of Philosophy. 


As a philosophical system Buddhism teaches atheism and nihilism. 
It does not deny the existence of God or of gods, but simply ignores 
them. It'admitted but one subjective se/f, and taught the annihila- 
tion of all existence, of all thought, of all individuality and personality 
as the highest object of all endeavors. But the mind of man in- 
stinctively shrinks from such a system of negations; and before long, 
as Max Miller well remarks, Buddhism “changed the very nothing 
into a paradise, and deified. the very Buddha who had denied the 
existence of a deity.” As a system of philosophy it has had but few 
adherents. Its power as a religion over the millions of our race is 
owing to its moral system. Let us glance at this for a moment. 


Moral System. 


The primitive Buddhist books have a higher moral tone than the 
latter, which are mere metaphysical abstractions. Ten virtues and 
ten vices are spoken of. There are various enumerations of these. 
One is as follows: The vices are, three of the body, viz., killing, 
stealing, adultery; four of the lips, viz., slandering, reviling, lying, 
and elegant words, 7. e., double entendres, with vicious intentions ; 
and three of the mind, viz., jealousy, hatred, and folly (including 
unbelief in Buddha and erroneous opinions). 

The ten commandments which Buddha imposed on his disciples 
are: 1, not to kill; 2, not to steal; 3, not to commit adultery; 4, not 
to lie; 5, not to get intoxicated; 6, to abstain from unseasonable 
meals; 7, to abstain from public spectacles; 8, to abstain from 
expensive dresses; 9, not to have a large bed; 10, not to receive 
silver or gold. 

The lessening of human misery, and the promotion of human 
happiness, form the sum of human obligation. 
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A Buddha is a saviour, and not a god. His mission is to deliver 
men from suffering. Men are miserable, rather than guilty. Vices, 
faults, and misfortunes are incidental to birth into the world. Mis- 
fortune and sin are identical. 

All men have a moral nature, and would be good, but for contact 
with the world and the delusion of the senses. This is very similar 
to the Confucian doctrine that all men are born good, but become 
vicious by falling into evil habits. 

Motives to well-doing are drawn from the Hindoo popular notions 
of heaven and hell. The rewards and punishments of the future 
world are the results of our actions here. Just as a tree bears its 
own fruit, an action is followed by its legitimate consequence. For- 
giveness is obtained by repentance and merit. A man, though guilty 
of crime, may attain to future happiness if he will recite his prayers 
sufficiently often, or will leave money enough to have masses said 
for the repose of his soul. After death the wicked are conducted to 
King Jm Lo (Yama), who assigns them their punishment. Buddha 
is neither a creator nor a judge, but simply an instructor, a teacher 
who by his superior knowledge has passed from metempsychosis and 
attained to Nirvana. 

One school makes the western heaven, the abode of O ui t6 (Amida), 
the place of reward for the good. This is the popular idea in China. 
The contemplative school regard this as figurative, and obliterate all 
distinction between virtue and vice, regarding the other world as a 
myth, and giving themselves up entirely to their own abstractions. 
They say that idolatry is necessary for the common people, who need 
some sensible object to lead their minds to a sense of the supernatural. 


Introduction into China. 


In the acts of the third Buddhist council we hear of missionaries 
being sent to the chief countries beyond India. This council was 
held 308 B. C., two hundred and thirty-five years after the death of 
Buddha, in the seventeenth year of the famous King Asoka, whose 
edicts have been preserved to us on rock inscriptions, in various parts 
of India. One Chinese authority states that a Buddhist missionary 
reached China as early as 217 B. C.; and about 120 B. C. a Chinese 
general, after defeating some barbarous tribes north of the desert of 
Gobi, brought back, among other trophies, a golden statue of Buddha. 
It was not, however, until A. D. 66 that Buddhism was officially 
recognized as one of the religions of China, by the Emperor Neing Ti. 
The Chinese account of his introducing this new religion is this: The 
emperor had a dream, in which he saw a man with a bow, and was 
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instructed to send to the West, where he would find the true religior. 
It so happens that the word Fah, which means Buddha in Chinese, 
is composed of two characters, signifying man and bow. It may be 
that the general expectation of a coming Saviour, which prevailed so 
largely about the time of the coming of the Lord Jesus, may have ex- 
tended to China in the East, as we know it did to Rome in the West, 
or that tidings of the rapid spread of Christianity may have reached 
that land, and that these messengers were sent to investigate this 
new religion. How different might have been the state of China 
to-day, if this Chinese embassy had proceeded to Judea, instead of 
stopping in India. ; 

Buddhism spread rapidly after its introduction into China. It met 
with much opposition at times from the literary classes; and the 
priests and monks were commanded by one emperor to return to 
secular life. It finally recovered from this blow, and though some- 
times persecuted, has often been encouraged by the Chinese govern- 
ment. Now it is not directly supported by government, but still has 
a great hold upon the people. Its monasteries and pagodas occupy- 
ing the most beautiful spots in the country, and its priests and nuns 
walking through the busy streets of its towns and cities, attest to the 
fact that it is a power in the land. Still the decay and ruinous con- 
dition of these sacred buildings, and the contempt in which the lazy, 
dirty priests are often held, shows that this power is fast waning. 

The Chinese remain attached to Buddhism only because they have 
nothing better to take its place. The gross ignorance of the priests 
causes them to be despised by the literati, while their occasional 
immoralities and constant sloth make them a laughing-stock to the 
common people. The ancient zeal for the spread of their doctrines 
has departed from the Buddhists. The spread of Christianity may 
arouse them to contend for their faith in China, as it has done of late 
years in Ceylon; but who can doubt the result of such discussions ? 
Their only effect will be to attract the attention of the people, and 
thus to establish more firmly that system which they seek to oppose. 

Buddhism is essentially a religion of humanitarianism. Its influ- 
ence, under the providence of God, in humanizing and mollifying the 
rude and quarrelsome tribes of Asia, has doubtless been good. Its 
lessons of kindness, forbearance, humility, and charity have not been 
without their effect. The great defect of Buddha’s system was his 
failing to satisfy the craving of the human soul after the divine. 
Later Buddhism has striven to remedy this defect by a patchwork 
mythology and a round of senseless c2remonial; but all is most 
unsatisfactory to its thoughtful adherents. 
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No one can witness the Buddhist ceremonial without being struck 
with its similarity to Roman Catholicism. Poor Abbé Huc pointed 
out these resemblances so plainly,that to his surprise he found his 
Travels in Tartary placed on the Index Expurgatorius. He says: 


One cannot help being struck with their relation to catholicism. The 
cross, the mitre, the dalmatic, the cope that the grand-lamas wear when 
travelling, or when engaged in any ceremony outside of the temple, the 
office of two choirs, the psalmody, the exorcisms, the censers suspended 
by five chains, opening and shutting at will, the benedictions given by 
the lamas by putting the right hand on the heads of the faithful, the 
chaplet, the ecclesiastical celibacy, the spiritual retreats, the worship 
of the saints, the fasts, the processions, the litanies, the holy water, all 
these the Buddhists have in common with us. 


He might have added the tonsure and the reverence for relics. 
We see, too, the same duty inculcated of crucifying all the tender 
ties of filial and parental affection, which mark the Romanist and 
ritualist associations. Let those in love with modern asceticism and 
ritualism remember that the experiment has been tried in the East 
centuries ago. 


Tauism. 


Tn the two systems of philosophy indigenous to China, we see illus- 
trations of the two opposite tendencies of the human mind,—the 
ascetic and the practical. Lau Tsze represents the ascetic, and Con- 
fucius the practical elements. Very little can be affirmed with cer- 
tainty as to Lau Tsze’s early history. It is probable that he was 
born B. C. 604, as we know him to have been an old man when Con- 
fucius was setting out on his mission of reforming the world; and 
Confucius was born about B. 0.550. All authorities agree that Lau 
Tsz’s native place was in the feudal dependency of Tso, near the 
present Kwai teh fu, the most easterly of the cities of the Honan 
province. The present Ku Yang preserves his house and a temple 
dedicated to his memory. In the time of Lau Tsze, the chief of 
Tso was only nominally a feudal subject to the king; originally a 
Tsze or viscount, he claimed the title of Wang, or king, in the 
degenerate days of the Chan dynasty. 

Lau Tsze’s father is said to have remained single until seventy 
years of age, when he married a woman of forty. “Their son was 
soon raised to office, on account of his learning and abilities. The 
office he held was that of keeper of the Imperial museum. Some 
state that he was assistant historiographer; he probably also held 
this office. 

2B 
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While he held office at the Imperial court, he was visited by two 
young gentlemen, who came in a carriage and pair, from the distant 
state of Zo. One of these was Confucius. He had formerly been a 
disciple of Lau Tsze, and now came to inquire of his old teacher, 
whom he remembered with affection and respect, with regard to the 
rites and manners of olden times. Confucius, grieved at the mis- 
mangement and distress which everywhere prevailed, was about to 
set out on his mission of inducing rulers and people to cease from 
their evil ways and turn to the good old paths of primitive virtue. 
Feeling grieved and disappointed at his want of success, he took 
counsel with his old preceptor. Lau Tsze said to-him: “If it be 
known that he who talks errs by excess in arguing, and that he who 
hears is confused by too much talk, the true way (Tau) can never be 
forgot.” As his parting advice, Lau Tsze warned his pupil against 
going too far iu publicly reproving those in authority. Lau Tsze 
felt by no means so sanguine as Confucius, as to the success of efforts 
to reform the age. The whole country was divided into petty states, 
which were always warring with each other. Year by year, armies 
with their flaunting banners, passed and repassed through the fields 
of the people, leaving desolation and misery in their tracks. Fathers 
and husbands, sons and brothers were taken away from their homes 
and their work, and drafted into military service. Laxity of morals 
accompanied this state of civil confusion. Every little feudal chief 
was striving with his neighbor; and the central authority, the once 
powerful dynasty of Chan, was now in the hands of weak and wicked 
princes, who were unable to reduce their feudal dependents to peace. 
Men of inordinate ambition everywhere rose into power, and in- 
creased the anarchy of the period. It is easy to understand how old 
Lau Tsze, disgusted with all this, and having learned by experience 
how futile were all efforts to mend the condition of affairs, should 
retire into obscurity, and teach that men should not strive, but ever 
give way; that they should be humble, and satisfied with a low con- 
dition; that men of virtue and integrity should retire from the 
dangers and vices of a wicked government; and that no honor should 
be attached to specious abilities or rare acquisitions. We see the 
same tendency to asceticism and disgust of the world exhibiting itself 
in the rise of monks and hermits in Egypt and Palestine, during the 
corruption of the later days of the Roman empire. Retiring from 
the world into monasteries and hermitages, is neither noble nor 
manly; still we should not judge such men too harshly; it is always 
so much easier for poor human nature to shirk from opposing the evil 
and selfishly strive to avoid it, than to nobly contend against all odds, 
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in the firm faith that in the end God will bless the right. Confu- 
cianists have severely censured Lau Tsze for thus withdrawing from 
active life. There seemed at that time to be only two courses open 
to an upright and faithful public servant. He might either, like 
another John the Baptist, take his life in his hands, and try by strong 
measures to recall his rulers to the path of virtue, or he might estab- 
lish his own good character, and leaving his example as his legacy to 
posterity, withdraw from temptation and corruption. Confucius 
nobly chose the former, and failed to accomplish his heart’s desire ; 
Lau Tsze and many others chose the latter. As he was passing the 
guard stationed at the pass in the mountains, he left with the keeper, 
Yan M, a book in eighty-one chapters, and containing five thousand 
characters, now known as the Tau Teh King, or sacred book of the 
Tauists. Lau Tsze is said to have died aged 81, B. C. 523. It has 
been doubted by some, whether he actually wrote the Tau Teh King, 
or merely communicated it orally. It was at least some time after 
his death before it became generally known. 

The greatest uncertainty and confusion prevail in the text of the 
Tau Teh King. It has been altered and amended, and the meaning 
of many passages is very doubtful. The style is perhaps the most 
terse and concise ever employed. There is little if any grace about 
it. Much of the obscurity of the book is owing to the antiquity of 
the language and the uncertainty of the proper reading; but much 
is due to the brief, enigmatical manner in which the author expresses 
himself. The abstuse nature of the topics discussed also contributes 
to make the book difficult. Julien says: “This memorable work 
is regarded with reason as the most profound, the most abstruse, and 
the most difficult in Chinese literature.” 

Numbers of Chinese scholars, Buddhist, Tauist, and Confucianist, 
have edited and commented on this work. Eleven of the more im- 
portant editions are mentioned by Mr. Watters, who has given us 
one of the best accounts of Tau Tsze and his system of philosophy. 
Julien has translated this book into French, and recently my friend, 
Mr. Chalmers, of the London Missionary Society, has published an 
English translation. The first question to be settled is, how to render 
the Chinese word Zau. Mr. Chalmers leaves it untranslated; as it is 
impossible to express it by any English word. Julien renders it 
“‘vove,” or “way,” a strict translation, but one which is often very 
unsuitable. Others, as Panthier and Remusat, render it by Reason, 
or by Logos. In our translations of the Scriptures doyos in first 
chapter of John, is rendered into Chinese by Zau. Watters would 
take the word nature in widest and most abstract sense,—“ great 
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creating nature,” as the nearest approach in English to the idea of 
Tau. He quotes, with some alteration, the lines of Pope, as convey- 
ing a good idea of the notions of the Chinese philosopher as to Tau. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and yet the soul ; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth as in the etherial frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent : 
Breathes in our soul ; informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart: 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns: 

To 2 no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

Jt fills, 2¢ bounds, connects, and equals all. 


Lau Tsze refers all matter and spirit in the universe to one original 
nature, from which they both originated, by which they are main- 
tained, and into which they are to be finally absorbed. To me it 
appears almost impossible to find any one word by which we can 
always render Tau. Lau Tsze begins by saying: 


The Yau that ean be tawed (Reason that can be reasoned ) is not the 
Eternal Tau (Reason). The name that can be named is not the Eternal 
Name. That which without a name is the beginning of heaven and earth, 
with a name is the mother of all things. Therefore, he who is always 
without passions, beholds the mystery ; and he who always has passions 
beholds the issues. But these two are one and the same, and differ only 
in name. This sameness I call the abyss,—the abyss of abysses,—the 
gate of all mystery. 


We see here a mind without a knowledge of a persoral God, feeling 
after the Great First Cause, both as quiescent when creation was to 
Him a “slumbering possibility,” and as active in creating. Again 
he says: (chap. xiv). 


What you cannot see by looking at it, is called plaimness. What you 
cannot hear by listening to it, is called rareness. What you cannot get 
by grasping it, is called minuteness. These three cannot be examined, 
and therefore they blend into Unity. Above it is not bright, below it 
is not cbscure. Boundless in its operation, it cannot be named. 
Returning, it goes home into nothing. This I call the appearance of 
non-appearance, the form of nothing. This is what baffles investigation. 
Would you go before it, you cannot see its face. Would you go behind 
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it, you cannot see its back. But to have such an apprehension of the 
Tau, which was from of old, as to regulate present things, and to know 
their beginning in the past; this I call having the clue of Zaw. 


The three words here rendered plainness, rareness and minuteness, 
are [ Hi Wei. The illustrious Remusat sees here a reference to 
Jehovah or Jebah. This seems the more plausible when we re- 
member that Confucius uses nearly this identical language when 
speaking of the deities. Again he says: 


There was something chaotic in nature, which existed before heaven 
and earth. It was still. It was void. It stood alone, and was not 
changed. It pervaded everywhere, and was not endangered. It may 
be regarded as the mother of the universe. I know not its name; but I 
give it the title of Tau. If I am forced to make a name for it, I say it is 
Great. . . . Man takes his law from the earth. The earth takes its law 
from heaven: Heaven takes its law from Zau; and Jaw takes its law 
from what it is in itself. This Taw, represented as existing eternally, is 
in its nature calm, void, solitary, and unchanging; but, represented as 
in operation, it revolves through the universe of being, acting every- 
where, but acting “mysteriously, spontaneously, and without effort.” 


Human Duty. 


As to human duty, Lau Tsze aims to make man a better individual. 
He appeals more to the heart than to the mind. He urges upon man 
the duty of harmony with the universe. Modesty, gentleness, for- 
bearance, and self-denial are his constant watchwords. Even virtue 
ceases to be virtue when it becomes exalted and conspicuous, With 
the true spirit of a hermit he would do his share towards benefiting 
the race by example, rather than by active effort. 


By undivided attention to the passion-nature and increasing tender- 
ness [he says], it is possible to be a little child. By putting away 
impurity from the hidden eye of the heart, it is possible to be without 
spot. By loving the people, and so governing the nation, it is possible 
to be unknown. In opening and shutting the heavenly doors (the 
mouth, nostrils, etc.), it is possible to have no creaking. One may be 
bright and transparent on all sides, and yet be unknown. 


In praising the easy nature, he says: ‘The highest style of good- 
ness is like water. Water is good to benefit all things, while it does 
not strive, but runs to the place which all men disdain. Therefore 
it is near to ZJau.” Again he says: 


Man in his life is supple and tender. In his death he is rigid and 
strong. It is the same with everything. Grass and trees are in,their 
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life weak and tender, and in their death withered and tough. There- 
fore the rigid and the strong are the attendants of death, and the tender 
and weak the attendants of life. Hence, the warrior when strong 
does not conquer. When a tree is strong it becomes a mere support. 
The strong and the big must stay below, while the tender and weak 
stay above. 


When speaking of knowledge, he says: 


The best part of knowledge is (conscious) ignorance. The disease of 
knowledge is (the conceit of) knowledge. If one only takes this disease 
for what it is, a disease, he will thereby be free from it. The sage has 
not this disease, because he takes it for what it is; and straightway he 
is free from it. 


Urging quiet self-possession, he says : 


The man who excels as a commander is not warlike. The man who 
excels as a fighter is not wrathful. The man who excels as a conqueror 
takes no part in war. The man who excels in employing others places 
himself below them. This I call the virtue of not striving. This I call 
the power of employing others. This I call being the associate of heaven, 
the supreme aim of antiquity. 


Again he muses: “The weakest things in the world will gallop 
over the strongest. Silent teaching,’ passive usefulness, —few in the 
world attain to this.” Again he says: “They that know don’t speak; 
and they that speak don’t know. To shut the eyes and close the 
portals (of the eyes and ears), to blunt the sharp angles, to unravel 
disorder, to soften the glare, to share the dust, this I call being the 
same as deep heaven.” Again: “Be sparing of your talk, and 
possess yourself. A violent wind will not outlast the morning. A 
pouring rain will not outlast the day. . . .-And if heaven and earth 
cannot continue such things long, how much more will this be the 
case with man?” He would even carry this spirit of non-resistance 
and meekness into government, reminding us somewhat of the 
modern Quakers. 


The sage [he says] has no invariable mind of his own. He makes the 
mind of the people his mind. The good I would meet with goodness. 
The not good I would also meet with goodness. Virtue is goodness. 
The faithful I would meet with faith. The not faithful I would also 
meet with faith. Virtue is farthful. The sage dwells in the world with 
a timid reserve; but his mind blends in sympathy with all. The people 
all turn their ears and eyes up to him; and the sage thinks of them all 
as his children. 


In the spirit of Thonau he thus muses on the delusion of coercing: 


When the people do not fear death, to what purpose is death still used 
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to overawe them? And should the people be kept in continual fear of 
death, and I lay hold of those who are not to be so intimidated, and slay 
them? Who would dare? There is always the Great Executioner. 
Now for any man to act the Executioner’s part, I say, it is hewing out 
the Great Architect’s work for him. And he who undertakes to hew for 
the Great Architect rarely fails to cut his hands. 


Again he says: 


The sage is ever the good savior of men. He rejects none. . . . The 
good men are the instructors of other good men; and the bad men are 
the material of the good men, the material they have to work upon. He, 
then, who honors not his instructor, and he who loves not his material, 
though accounted wise, are greatly deluded. 


He maintains that good men are to transform bad men into good. 
He is a poor workman who destroys his material ; so the worst use to 
which you can put a man is to hang him. Again he says: “ When 
the world has many prohibitory enactments, the people become more 
and more poor. When the people have many warlike weapons, the 
government gets more into trouble.” Again: 


When the government is pryingly strict, the people are needy and 
miserable. . . . The sage is himself strictly correct, but does not cut and 
carve other people. He is chaste, but does not chasten others. He is 
straight, but does not straighten others. He is enlightened, but does 
not dazzle others. 


These sentiments remind us of the wise maxim of Washington: 
“The best government is that which governs least,” and of the words 
of Kingsley, appropriately quoted here by Chalmers: 


Most good legislation now-a-days consists in repealing laws which ought 
never to have been passed. The great fault of our forefathers was that 
they were continually setting things wrong by intermeddling in matters 
political, economic, religious, which should have been left alone, to 
develop themselves in their own way. (Alexandria and her Schools.) 


Would that such wrong legislation had ceased in our own day! 
Again he says: “In governing men and in serving heaven there is 
nothing like moderation. This moderation, I say, is the first thing 
to be attained.” Again: “Govern a great kingdom as you would 
cook small fry, without gutting and scraping.” 


Practical Effect. 
These quotations from the Tau Teh King, will serve to give some 
idea of the sacred book of the Tauists. The practical effect of these 
teachings has been to make the Tauists seek solitude and meditation. 
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As Lau Tsze makes no distinction between mind and matter,—the 
soul and the body,—the great problem with the Tauists has been to 
discover some means of avoiding death. They have been much given 
to alchemy, seeking for the “ elixir of life,” the great “ philosopher’s 
stone,” which will enable men to pass away without dying and cor- 
ruption. The Paw is the swummum bonum with them, as the Good is 
with the Buddhists. They hope, by feeding on a vegetable diet, drink- 
ing only pure mountain water, going through certain forms, and using 
certain charms, to attain to longevity, and gradually evaporate at last 
without seeing corruption. The class of minds among the Chinese 
who love metaphysical speculation, gravitate towards this sect. Their 
monasteries are situated in secluded spots among the mountains, be- 
side sume cool and limpid stream. By retiring from the world and 
spending their time in self-discipline and meditation, they hope to 
escape the corruption and impurity which are inthe world. Besides 
these monks and hermits, they have a set of lay brothers, men en- 
gaged in business often as physicians, who retire occasionally to the 
monasteries for a season of “spiritual retreat,” and expect to pass 
there the closing years of their old age. 

But none of these meditations and exercises can satisfy the innate 
longiugs of a soul that God has created, to find its rest only in him- 
self. I remember having a very interesting conversation with the 
Abbot of one of the monasteries that I visited a few years ago. I 
inquired if he felt satisfied,—if he supposed that the most holy man 
among them, who drank the purest water and eat the simplest food, 
who was most earnest in his devotions and the most sincere in his 
exercises, if such a man’s purity could counterbalance his impurity ? 
He said: “No, it is impossible to make the heart pure.” I then 
asked how then he could hope to go to heaven,—that place of holiness 
and purity. He replied, “Our only hope is in some extraordinary 
favor of the gods.” I asked what ground he had for hoping to obtain 
that favor. He said it was all uncertain, but by doing the best we 
can here, we will have the best chance. This afforded me the oppor- 
tunity I sought of offering to him salvation through the righteous- 
ness of another. 

There is another class of Tauists who mingle freely among the 
people, and make their living as conjurors and as priests. In con- 
junction with the Buddhist priests, they officiate at funerals and in 
the different religious ceremonies of the Chinese. Though looked 
upon by the most ignorant with a certain amount of dread, on account 
of their assumption of occult knowledge and supernatual powers, they 
are generally despised. 
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In Tauism we see the mind of man, committing the old error of 
associating evil with matter, and attempting to attain to purity by 
attenuating and etherializing the body, striving to attain by natural 
means that spiritual body which is to be ours only by the effectual 
working of the power of God, whereby he is able to subdue all things 
unto himself. 


Confucianism. 


No other man that has lived upon our earth has exerted an influ- 
ence upon the human family, equal to that of Confucius. Even 
Christianity, whose Founder is divine, has not yet been adopted by 
as many of our race as have been influenced by the teachings of the 
Chinese sage. I say “not yet,” for we know that the glad day is 
coming when God’s kingdom shall fully come, and to the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall acknowledge him 
to be Lord. , 

For twenty-five centuries the philosophy of Confucius has had an al- 
most undisputed sway over a nation who comprise a third of the human 
race. Though so many years have elapsed since his death, to-day 
Confucius is looked upon by the millions of China with a reverence 
and affection, second only to that which Christians feel for their Lord 
and Saviour. Is this powerful influence owing to something remarka- 
ble in the man and in his doctrines, or to the age and the race among 
whom those teachings were promulgated? Probably to both of these 
causes; for the seed, though good, can never produce a plentiful har- 
vest, unless the soil be adapted to it, and the season be propitious. 

Let us glance for a moment at the man. Confucius was the son of 
Shuh Liang Hih, soldier of great prowess, and governor of the dis- 
trict of Tsau. The family traced their ancestry back to an elder 
brother of the tyrant Chow, the last emperor of the Yin dynasty, who 
flourished B. C. 1121. When Shuh Liang Hih was over seventy 
years of age, he took a second wife named Ching Tsai, who gave birth 
to Confucius in the year 551 B.C. He lost his father when he was 
in his third year, and spent his youth in poverty. He was married 
at nineteen, and on the following year took public office as keeper of 
the stores of grain. The next year he was appointed in charge of 
public fields and lands. He performed the duties of these humble 
offices faithfully, saying whilst in charge of the grain: “ My calcula- 
tions must all-be right; that is all I have to care about.” And while 
holding the other office: “The oxen and the sheep must be fat and 
strong and superior; that is all I have to care about.” 

In his twenty-second year Confucius commenced his duties as pub- 
lic teacher, gathering around him such young and enterprising spirits 
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as were anxious to learn the doctrines of antiquity. However small 
the fee they brought, though it were but a bundle of dried flesh, he 
never refused to instruct them; all that he required was an ardent 
desire to learn, and some degree of capacity. He said: “If one is 
not eager, I do not open up the truth to him; if he does not try to 
express himself, I do not help him. When I give him one corner of 
a subject, if he does not take in the other three, I tell him nothing 
more.” He could bear with anything in his pupils except indolence 
and stupidity. 

In the year 528 B. C., two years after he began his public instruc- 
tions, he lost his mother. When burying her, he introduced the 
innovation of raising a tumulus over her grave. Such was his devo- 
tion to the customs of antiquity that this cost him some scruples; we 
find him saying to himself: “In old times they had graves, but raised 
no tumulus over them. But I am a man who belongs equally to the 
north and the south, the east and the west. I must have something 
by which I can remember the place.” So he raised a mound four 
feet high over the grave, but hearing that a heavy rain-storm washed 
it down, he burst into tears; and fearing this was a punishment for 
his innovation, he exulaimed: “Ah! they did: not make their graves 
so in ancient times.” This incident sets Confucius before us,—a man 
of the past as much as of the present,—one whose natural feelings and 
strong common sense were constantly hampered by that reverence 
for the past which characterized him as a man, and which he suc- 
ceeded in implanting so firmly in the minds of his fellow-country- 
men, that to-day it is the greatest obstacle in the path of their true 
progress. Confucius, after spending the customary period,—nomi- 
nally three years, but really twenty-seven .month,—in mourning for 
his mother, still remained in Loo, his native state. At the age of 
twenty-nine we find him studying music with Siang, a noted master 
of the time. Five years afterwards he began to see the way open for 
him to fulfil his heart’s desire of being a “man of the south and the 
north, the east and the west;” a teacher visiting the different petty 
states into which China was divided, imparting his instructions to the 
various dukes and kinglings, being himself “the power behind the 
throne,” which was to restore order and prosperity to his distracted 
and ruined country. In the year 517 B. C., Maug Hi, one of the 
principal ministers of Loo died, leaving his son, Maug I, under the 
care of Confucius; a relative named Nau Kung King Shuh came also. 
The wealth and standing of these two new pupils gave their master 
an influence which he had not gained hitherto. Through the influ- 
ence of King Shuh, he visited the court of Chow, where he wished 
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especially to see Lau Tau, the founder of the Tauists or Rationalists, 
and confer with him on the subject of ceremonies and music. They 
met and interchanged their views, but we have no very reliable ac- 
count of their conversation. Confucius refers four times to the views 
of Lau Tsze on certain points of funeral ceremonies. 

While at the court of Chow, Confucius walked over the grounds 
set apart for the great sacrifices to heaven and earth; inspected the 
plan of “the Hall of Light,” built to give audience to the princes of 
the empire; and examined the arrangements of the ancestral hall and 
the court. In the “Hall of Light” were paintings of the ancient 
sovereigns, from Yau and Shun (B. C. 2356), downwards; their 
characters appearing from the pictures, with words of praise or of 
warning appended. There was also a representation of the duke of 
Chow, the founder of the dynasty, seated with his little nephew on 
his knee, giving audience to all the princes. Confucius was delighted 
with the scene, and said to his followers: “Here you see how Chow 
became so great. As we use a glass to examine the forms of things, 
so we must study antiquity in order to understand the present.” 
Confucius did not remain long at the court, but returned to Loo 
the same year, where his increasing fame brought him a number of 
disciples, three thousand we are told; but this probably is the num- 
ber of those who put themselves under his instruction at different 
times. Hereafter we find “the master” always moving among a 
company of admiring pupils. 

Intestine disorder prevailing in Zoo in 516, Confucius left that 
state for Ts’e, which bordered it upon the north. Ts’e was then under 
the government of a duke who “had a thousand teams, each of four 
horses, but on the day of his death the people did not praise him for 
a single virtue.” His prime minister, however, was a man of ability 
and worth. Here, too, the music of the ancient sage-emperor Shun 
was still preserved, and so ravished Confucius that he knew not the 
taste of flesh for three months. The duke of Ts’e was much pleased 
with Confucius, and offered him the government of a town, from the 
revenues of which he would derive a support; but he refused the 
offer, saying to his followers: 


A superior man will receive reward only for services which he has 
done. I have given advice to Duke King, but he has not yet obeyed it, 
and now he would endow me with this place! Very far is he from 
understanding me. 


The counsels of Confucius were not appreciated by the duke of Ts’e, 
who finally said: “I am old, I cannot use his doctrines.” After this 
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had been reported to the sage, he thought it inconsistent with his 
self-respect to remain longer in Ts’e, and he therefore returned to 
Loo, his native country. 

For some fifteen years after his return, the state was in great con- 
fusion, and as he did not consider those temporarily i in authority as 
the lawful government, he refused to have anything to do with them, 
and to take official employment. He turned his time to better 
account by engaging in researches into the poetry, history, ceremonies, 
and music of the empire. 

From B. C. 500-496 we find him holding office in his native state, 
first as chief magistrate of the town of Ceung-too, then as assistant 
superintendent of works, and then as minister of crime. While 
magistrate he made a wonderful reformation in a short time. We 
are told that he enacted rules for the nourishment of the living, and 
for all observances to the dead. Different food was assigned to the 
young and the old, and different burdens to the strong and the weak. 
Males and females kept apart from each other in the streets. A thing 
dropped on the road was not picked up. There was no fraudulent 
carving of vessels. Inner coffins were made four inches thick, and 
outer ones five. Graves were made on the high grounds, no mounds 
being raised over them, and no trees planted about them. Within 
twelve months the princes of all the states wished to imitate his style 
of administration. While in the department of public works, he sur- 
veyed the lands of the state, and introduced many improvements in 
agriculture. When minister of crime there ceased to be any execution 
of penal laws. No offenders showed themselves. 

These eulogies on Confucius’s administration, though worth little as 
historical fucts, show us the Chinese notions of successful government. 
While in office, Confucius introduced something .like our system 
of jury. He took the opinion of different individuals on a matter 
before him, and in giving judgment, would say, “I decide according 
to the opinion of so and so.” One of the chief causes of the dis- 
orders in Loo were the fortified cities, where the chiefs of the three 
principal families entrenched themselves, as the English barons did 
in their castles. Confucius succeeded in having two of these forts 
dismantled. He strengthened the hands of his sovereign, and intro- 
duced order and prosperity; so that he became the idol of the people, 
and his praises were in every mouth. 

But the prosperity which existed in Loo soon began to excite the 
jealousy of the neighboring states. One of the ministers of Ts’e saw 
that the only way to humble Loo was to separate Confucius from his 
master. For this purpose he presented Zing, duke of Loo, with 
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eighty beautiful girls, and one hundred and twenty fine horses. The 
bait took, and for three days the duke gave no audience to his min- 
isters. Confucius waited awhile for his prince to change his course, 
but at length took his departure, travelling by slow stages, and hoping 
that Ting would return to reason and recall him. The duke, how- 
ever, continued in his dissipation, and for thirteen weary years the 
sage was a homeless wanderer. 

The sage was now in his fifty-sixth year, and felt depressed and 
melancholy. He exclaimed: “Alas! there is no one that knows 
me. I donot murmur against heaven. I do not murmur against 
men. But there is heaven ;—that knows me.” As he went along, 
he expressed his feelings in verse: 


Through the valley howls the blast, 
Drizzling rain falls thick and fast. 
Homeward goes the youthful bride 
Through the wild,—crowds by her side. 
How is it, O azure heaven, 

From my home I thus am driven, 
Through the land my way to trace, 
With no certain dwelling place ? 
Dark, dark, the minds of men! 
Worth in vain comes to their ken. 
Hastens on my term of years: 

Old age, desolate, appears. 


Confucius’s fame, however, had gone before him, and he was not 
often in want. He first visited the state of Wei, where a revenue 
of sixty thousand measures of grain was assigned him. He stopped 
here, however, only ten months, and then proceeded to China. Whilst 
on his way, he was attacked by a mob, who mistook him for a min- 
ister who had formerly oppressed them. When his followers were 
alarmed he remained perfectly calm, and tried to assure them by 
telling them that he had a divine mission and was immortal until his 
work was done. He said to them: 


After the death of King Wau, was not the cause of truth lodged here 
inme? If heaven had wished to let the cause of truth perish, ‘then I, 
a future mortal, would not have got such a relation to that cause. 
While heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, what can the people 
of K’wang do unto me? 


On another occasion, Hwau Fui, an evil-minded officer, sent a band 
of men to attack him, and he comforted his alarmed disciples by 


saying: “ Heaven has produced the virtue that is in me; what can 
Hwau Fui do unto me?” 
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During his wanderings, he met with two recluses, who had aban- 
doned official employment on account of the degenerancy of the times, 
and had gone to farming. They tried to induce Tsze Loo, one of 
Confucius’ favorite disciples, to join them, saying: 

Disorder, like a swelling flood, spreads over the whole empire, and 
who is he that will change it for you? Had you not better follow those 


who withdraw from the world altogether, than follow one who merely 
withdraws from this one and that one?” 


After saying this they went on covering up their seed, and paid no 
attention to Tsze Loo. On this being reported to Confucius, he vin- 
dicated his own course, saying: 


It is impossible to associate with birds and beasts as if they were the 
same with us. If I associate not with these people-—mankind,—with 
whom shall I associate? If right principles prevailed throughout the 
empire, there would be no use for me to change its state. 


This persuasion that he had a divine mission to produce reforma- 
tion in his native land, and that it would be wrong for him to shirk 
the responsibility imposed upon him by seeking an atiose retirement, 
never forsook him. 

At length he was recalied to his native state Loo, B. C. 483. The 
sage was now in his sixty-ninth year. In every state in the empire 
which he had visited he met with disappointment and sorrow. Though 
he tells us that at seventy he “could follow what his heart desired 
without transgressing what was right,” he had the chagrin of 
knowing that people were not more inclined than they had been to 
follow his advice. Though those who were in authority often advised 
with him, his counsels did not have that weight which they once had. 
He therefore devoted the remaining five years of his life to literary 
labors. He wrote a preface to the Shoo-King, or book of history ; 
carefully digested the rites and ceremonies of the ancient kings; 
collected the ancient poetry, and undertook the reform of music. He 
also devoted much time to the study of the Lih-King, or Book of 
Changes, and said if more years were added to his life he would 
spend fifty years in the study of this volume. During this time, he 
probably supplied Tsang Sin with the materials for the classic of 
Filial Piety, which is now used, along with the works of Confucius 
and Nuncius, as a text-book in the Chinese government examinations. 
He completed the work called Spring and Autumn, two years before 
his death. This was the only original work which he published, and 
is a memoir of his own times. As is generally the case with one 
writing contemporary history, he knew it would excite the enmity of 
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some; hence he said of it: “It is the Spring and Autumn which 
will make men know me; it is the Spring and Autumn which will 
make men condemn me.” In 482 Confucius lost his only son Le, 
who as far as we can learn, was his only one. About this time, too, 
according to some, we must place the death of his favorite disciple, 
Yeu Hway, over which he mourned more excessively than over the 
loss of his son. He was soon, too, called to part with another be- 
loved disciple, Tsze Loo. Of this man, Dr. Legge says: 


He stands out a sort of Peter in the Confucian school, a man of im- 
pulse, prompt to speak and prompt to act. He gets many a check from 
his master, but there is evidently a strong sympathy between them. 
Tsze Loo uses a freedom with him on which none of the other disciples 
dares to venture. There is not one among them all, for whom, if I may 
speak my own feeling, the foreign students comes to form such a liking. 

Confucius’s own death was not far off. Early one morning he got 
up and moved about by the bed, with his hands behind his back 
dragging his staff, saying to himself :— 

The great mountain must crumble ; 
The strong beam must break ; 
And the wise man wither away like a plant. 


When Tsze King, one of his disciples, came to him, he said: 


According to the statutes of Hea, the corpse was dressed and coffined 
at the top of the eastern steps, treating the dead as if he were still 
the host; under the Yin, the ceremony was performed between the 
two pillars, as if the dead were both host and guest. The rule of Chow 
is to perform it at the top of the western steps, treating the dead as if 
he were a guest. I ama man of Yin, and last night I dreamt that I 
was sitting with offerings before me, between the two pillars. No intel- 
ligent monarch arises; there is not one in the empire that will make me 
his master. My time has come to die. 


He then went to his bed, and after seven days expired. 

We cannot help feeling sad, in thinking of the last hours of the 
Chinese philosopher. His sun set behind a cloud. His declining 
years were made bitter by disappointment. His cherished plans for 
the elevation of his countrymen had been rejected by those in au- 
thority. No wife or child was with him to close his eyes. No hopes 
of a blissful future shed their light on his soul. Sustained only by 
the belief that he had tried to serve his generation by the will of 
heaven, he succumbed to his fate. ‘The mountain falling came to 
naught, and the rock was removed out of his place. So death pre- 
vailed against him and he passed; his countenance was changed, and 
he was sent away.” Could he have forseen the future, how, though 
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rejected by his own generation, his name would be mentioned only 
with reverence by millions of his countrymen during thousands of 
years ; how those principles which he sought to inculcate would be 
the basis of the government of one third of the population of the 
globe,—and how he would reproduce himself more or less completely 
in thousands of his successors in office, some joy would have been 
shed over his departing spirit. 

No sooner had Confucius passed away, than men began to ac- 
knowledge his merit. When the duke of Loo heard of his death, he 
exclaimed: ‘Heaven has not left to me the aged man. There is 
none now to assist me on the throne. Woe is me! Alas! O vener- 
able Ne!” He caused a temple to be erected, and sacrifice to be 
offered to the sage, at the four seasons of the year. The founder of 
the Han dynasty, B. C. 194 visited Confucius’s grave, and offered an 
ox in sacrifice to him. K’ang-he, the greatest emperor of the present 
dynasty, in the twenty-third year of his reign, set his people an 
example by kneeling thrice, and each time laying his head three 
times in the dust, before the image of the sage. 

The practice of conferring an honorary title on Confucius by 
imperial authority, began in A.D. 1. After he had received several 
such, his present title, ‘‘ K’ang, the ancient teacher, the perfect sage,” 
was conferred in A. D. 657. 

The worship of Confucius was at first confined to his native state 
of Loo; but in A. D. 57 sacrifices were ordered to be offered to him 
in the imperial college, and in all the colleges of the principal divisions 
of the empire. In the seventh century began the custom, continued 
to the present day, of erecting separate temples to his memory, in 
connection with the examination halls throughout the country. On 
every new moon offerings of fruits and vegetables are made; and on 
every full moon there is a solemn burning of incense. Twice every 
year, in the middle month of spring and of autumn, Confucius is 
worshipped with peculiar solemnity. At the imperial college at 
Peking, the emperor himself is obliged to attend as the principal 
performer. After he has twice knelt, and bowed his head to the earth 
six times, the presence of the spirit of Confucius is thus invoked : 


Great art thou, O perfect sage! Thy virtue is full; thy doctrine is 
complete. Among mortal men there has not been thine equal. All 
kings honor thee. Thy statutes and thy laws have come gloriously 
down. Thou art the pattern in this imperial school. Reverently have 
the sacrificial vessels been set out. Fall of awe, we sound our drums 


and bells. 


] 
After this the spirit of Confucius is supposed to be present, and 
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the various offerings are presented; an officer then reads the following 
prayer for the occasion: 


On this—month of—year I, A. B., the emperor, offer a sacrifice to the 
philosopher K’ung, the ancient teacher, the perfect sage, and say,—O 
teacher, in virtue equal to heaven and earth, whose doctrines embrace 
time past and present; thou didst digest and transmit the six classics, and 
didst hand down lessons for all generations! Nowin this second month 
of spring (or autumn), in reverent observance of the old statutes, with 
victims, silks, spirits, and fruits, I carefully offer sacrifices to thee. With 
thee are associated the philosopher Yin, continuator of thee; the 
philosopher Tsang, exhibiter of thy fundamental principles; the philoso- 
pher Tsze-Tze, transmitter of thee; and the philosopher Mang, second 
to thee. Mayst thou enjoy the offerings! 


Thus, while alive, Confucius was unreasonably neglected, and after 
death he has been unreasonably venerated. Indeed the reverence 
paid to him has become idolatrous,—a sin against God, and a bar to 
true progress in the empire. 


Teachings. 

Having spoken of the man, let us now glance at his doctrines. - 
The teachings of Confucius are eminently practical; that is, they 
relate to the every-day world around us; so much so are they that 
they overlook the higher part of man’s nature. They are wholly 
taken up with man in his various relations to his fellow-man, and duty 
as regards himself, and teach nothing of his relation and duty to his 
Maker. In this negative sense the philosophy of Confucius is entirely 
atheistic. He knew nothing certain about God and the future world, 
and to his practical mind it appeared worse than useless for the mind 
to toil amidst uncertainties and abstractions, while the great field of 
the practical lies so near us, and so urgently demands cultivation. 
Here he made the same mistake as those who demand a “ practical 
education” (so-called) at the present day. Our duty to God under- 
lies our duty to man and to self, and the world of the thoughts and 
the feelings is more intimately connected with the world of matter, 
than we are apt to imagine. The lesson taught by the failure of 
Confucianism should not be lost sight of in this age of utilitarianism 
and humanitarianism, 

“To give one’s self earnestly to the duties due to men, and, while 
respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be called 
wisdom.” Such is his opinion as to God. “We do not yet under- 
stand life, how can we know about death?” This is his answer to a 
disciple whose inquiring mind led him to ask about the future world. 
“Iaborare est orare” would well express his opinion as to prayer. 
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When he was very sick, his disciple, Tsze-Loo, asked leave to pray 
for him. He said: “ May that be done?” Tsze-Loo answered, “It 
may. In the Prayers it is said, ‘ Prayer has been made to the spirits 
of the upper and lower worlds.’” The master said, ‘ My praying has 
been for a long time.” 

Here we see his first concern is whether the course proposed would 
be according to ancient custom; he then declines prayer, by saying 
in effect: ‘“‘ My life is my best prayer.” The great problems of the 
origin and destiny of our race had no attractions to him, and he 
attempted to throw no light on them. ‘“ Extraordinary things,” as 
prodigies and ghosts; “feats of strength; states of disorder; and 
spiritual beings; he did not like to talk about,” his disciples tell us. 

“The book of odes, the books of history, and the maintenance of 
the rules of propriety,” we are told, “were his frequent themes of 
discourse.” Again we learn: “There were four things which the 
master taught,—letters, our daily walk, devotion of soul, and truth- 
fulness.” He taught first, the duty of self-restraint and self-culture ; 
then man’s duty to his fellow-man in the different relations of society. 
His mode of instruction was to set forth an ideal man, and describe 
how he would act in the various relations which he would bear to the 
rest of the race, and under the different circumstances of life. A 
glance at the “superior man,” as portrayed in the writings of Con- 
fucius, will show us his ideas of human duty. 


The master said: “The superior man in everything considers right- 
eousness to be essential. He performs the right thing according to the 
rules of propriety. He brings it forth in humility. He completes it 
with sincerity. Thisis indeed asuperior man.” Again: ‘The superior 
man is correctly firm, and not firm merely.” 


Tsze Loo asked what constituted the superior man. The master 
said: “The cultivation of himself in reverential carefulness.” “And 
is this all?” said Tsze Loo. “He cultivates himself so as to give 
rest to others,” was the reply. ‘“ And is this all?” again asked Tsze 
Loo. The master said: “ He cultivates himself so as to give rest to 
all the people.” Again: 


Contemplating the good as not yet attained to, and avoiding the evil, 
as thrusting the hand into boiling water, I have heard such language, 
and have seen such men. Living in retirement to study out their aims, 
and practising righteousness to carry out their principles; I have heard 
these words, but have never yet seen the man. 


Thus he does not inculcate any narrow, selfish self-culture; the 
object must always be the good of our fellow-men. He would not 
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have men hermits and ascetics, but, like Moses and Paul, to aim in 
retirement to qualify themselves for action. 


Suppose there is one who can be entrusted with the charge of a youth- 
ful orphan prince, and can be commissioned with authority over a state 
of one hundred h, and whom no emergency, however great, can drive 
from his principles :—is such a man a superior man? He is a superior 
man indeed. 


It is this combination of practical wisdom with virtuous principles, 
which constitute true nobility. Again: The superior man is 
modest in his speech, but exceeds in his actions. The way of the 
superior man is threefold, but I am not equal to it. Virtuous, he is 
free from anxieties; wise, he is free from perplexities; bold, he is free 
from fear.” Again: 


The object of the superior man is truth. Food is not his object. 
There is ploughing ;—even in that there is sometimes want. So with 
learning; emolument may be found init. The superior man is anxious 
lest he should not get truth; he is not anxious lest poverty should come 
upon him. 


Again: “The superior man is distressed by his want of ability. 
He is not distressed by men’s not knowing him.” Still: “The 
superior man dislikes the thought of his name not being mentioned 
after death.” Again: “ What the superior man seeks is in himself, 
(i. e. the approval of his own conscience); what the mean man seeks 
is in others.” Again, the superior man combines the fortiter in ve 
with the suaviter in modo. 


Looked at from a distance, he appears stern; when approached, he is 
mild; when he is heard to speak, his language is firm and decided. 
“The faults of the superior man are like the eclipses of the sun and 
moon. He has his faults and all men see them; he changes again and 
all men look up to him.” 


Again, we have in a description of Confucius, by one of his disci- 
ples, a good statement of the Chinese idea of a superior man : 


It is only he, possessed of all sagely qualities that can exist under 
heaven, who shows himself quick in apprehension, clear in discernment, 
of far-reaching intelligence, and all-embracing knowledge, fitted to exer- 
cise rule; magnanimous, generous, benign and mild, fitted to exercise 
forbearance; impulsive, energetic, firm and enduring, fitted to maintain 
a firm hold; self-adjusted, grave, never swerving from the mean, and 
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correct, fitted to command reverence; accomplished, distinctive, concen- 
trative, and searching, fitted to exercise discrimination. All-embracing 
is he, and vast, deep and active as a fountain, sending forth in their due 
season his virtues. 


Tau Chi asked about perfect virtue. The master said: “It is, in 
retirement to be sedately grave; in the management of business to 
be reverently attentive; in intercourse with others to be strictly 
sincere. Though a man go among rude, uncultivated tribes, these 
things may not be neglected.” Again he says: 


In the way of the superior man there are four things, to not one of 
which have I as yet attained :—To serve my father as I would require 
my son to serve me: to this I have not attained; to serve my prince as 
I would require my minister to serve me: to this I have not attained ; to 
serve my elder brother as I would require my younger brother to serve 
me: to this 1 have not attained; to set the example in behaving to a 
friend as I would require him to behave to me: to this I have not at- 
tained. Earnest in practicing the ordinary virtues, and careful in speak- 
ing about them; if, in his practice, he has anything detective, the 
superior man dares not but exert himself; and if in his words he has 
any excess, he dares not allow himself such license. Thus his words 
have respect to his actions, and his actions haye respect to his words; is 
it not just an entire sincerity which marks the superior man? The 
superior man does what is proper to the station in which he is; he does 
not desire to go beyond this. Ina position of wealth and honor, he does 
what is proper to a position of wealth and honor. Ina poor and low 
position, he does what is proper to a poor and low position. Situated 
among barbarous tribes, he does what is proper to a situation among bar- 
barous tribes. In a position of sorrow and difficulty, he does what is 
proper to a situation of sorrow and difficulty. The superior man can 
find himself in no situation in which he is not himself. In a high situa- 
tion, he does not treat with contempt his inferiors. In a low situation, 
he does not court the favor of his superiors. He rectifies himself, and 
seeks for nothing from others; so that he has no dissatisfactions. He 
does not murmur against heaven, nor grumble against men. Thus it is 
that the superior man is quiet and calm, waiting for the appointments of 
heaven, while the mean man walks in dangerous paths, looking for lucky 
occurrences. In archery we have something like the way of the superior 
man. When the archer misses the centre of the target, he turns round 
and seeks the cause of his failure in himself.” 


These extracts may suffice to give us some idea of Confucius’s model 
man. He did not claim to have himself reached this state. He did 
not assert that such a man had ever existed. The ideal character of 
the superior man was rather, like Albert Durer’s pictures, different 
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traits combined in a whole, forming a conglomerate, lacking sym- 
metry and unity. . 

It is of the earth, earthy; there is nothing spiritual or heavenly 
about iti The most glaring defect is the want of any distinct recog- 
nition of God. Man is to raise himself by self-help, and not by 
seeking divine.assistance. He is to confine his thoughts to self and 
his fellow man, and never to think of his duty to his Maker. Con- 
fucius wandered farther away from God than his predecessors. He 
records how Tang, who lived one thousand years before, prayed to 
one personal God: “TI, the child Li, presume to use a dark colored 
victim, and presume to announce to thee, O most great and sovereign 
God, that the offender I dare not pardon, and thy ministers, O God, 
I do not keep in obscurity.” 

But Confucius himself substituted the term heaven, and preferred 
to think of an impersonal power, rather than a personal God. - Con- 
fucius overlooks the great fact that man is a fallen being, and unable 
to raise himself. The tendency of his system is to lead men to reject 
the gospel offers of mercy with a proud self-complacency. 

Selfishness is at the bottom of Confucius’s model man. He is to 
serve his generation, not to glorify God, but that he may have that 
honor which comes from men only. Benevolence, generosity, and 
liberality, are terms always on his lips; but if we god own deeper, to 
see the sanctions of such virtuous conduct, we find they are essen- 
tially selfish, Tsze Chang asked Confucius about perfect virtue. 
Confucius said: “To be able to practice five things everywhere 
under heaven, constitutes perfect virtue.” He begged to ask what 
they were, and was told: “ Gravity, generosity, sincerity, earnestness, 
and kindness.” Well enough, but look at the motives to such conduct. 


If you are grave, you will not be treated with disrespect. If you are 
generous, you will win all. If you are sincere, people will repose trust 
in you. If you are earnest, you will accomplish much. If you are 
kind, this will enable you to employ the services of others. 


Again: ‘Benevolence is the characteristic element of humanity, 
and the great exercise of it is in loving relatives.” How narrow the 
mind of Confucius, with all its apparent breadth. 

We may here notice Confucius’s version of the golden rule, of which 
so much has-been made. ‘“‘Tsze King asked, saying, ‘Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life?’” The 
master said: “Is not Reciprocity such a word? What you do not 
want done to yourself, do not do to others.” Again, when asked 
about perfect virtue, Confucius replied, that it was, among other 
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things, “ not to do to others as you would not wish done to yourself; 
to have no murmurings against you in the country, and none in the 
family.” It will be noticed that this is entirely negative,—it does 
not teach active beneficence, but merely to avoid injuring others; 
and the next sentence looks as if a desire to keep on good terms 
with all, were the most prominent motives set before us to exercise 
this reciprocity. 

My friend, Mr. Ashmore, of China, after comparing the “ Homeric 
man” Achilles, and the Platonic man, as portrayed in the Republic, 
with the Confucian ideal man, well remarks : 


It must be said in behalf of Confucius, that he might safely challenge 
comparison with his illustrious compeers. In some respects, even the 
lofty genius of Plato appears to a disadvantage. Confucius was less 


speculative than Plato, but he was far more practical. ... The char- 
acteristics of the superior man exhibit the features of a flesh and blood 
humanity much more than do the abstract “wisdom,” “ fortitude,” 


“temperance” and “justice,” of the Greek philosopher. 


It is an interesting study to trace these efforts of unaided human 
reason feeling after an ideal perfection of humanity. While we see 
their mistakes and short-comings, it makes us the more thankful that 
in “the man Christ Jesus” we have a perfect model, to which alone 
we can point and say, “‘ Ecce Homo.” 

Having learned Confucius’s idea of a perfect man, let us now con- 
sider his opinions as to a perfect goverment. “The empire brought to 
a state of happy tranquillity,” was the grand object he delighted to a 
think of; that it might be brought about as easily as “one can look 
upon the palm of his hand,” was the dream which it pleased him to 
indulge in. He held that there was in men an adaptation and readi- 
ness to be governed, which only needed to be taken advantage of 
in the proper way. There must be right administrators, but giver 
those, and “the growth of government would be rapid, just as vege- 
tation is rapid in the earth.” A first principle in the political ethics 
of Confucius was, that in the several relations of society, nature 
affords us a sufficient foundation for government; and if these are 
maintained and developed, good government will necessarily result. 
Once, when asked what constituted good government, he replied. 
“There is government when the prince is prince, and the minister is 
minister; when the father is father, and the son is son.” Men, as 
they are born into the world and grow up in it, find themselves ex- 
isting in the five relations of sovereign and minister, father and son, 
husband and wife, elder and younger brothers, and friends. These 
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relations are the appointment of heaven, and each has its reciprocal 
obligations. If these relations be maintained and their duties faith- 
fully discharged, “happy tranquility ” will everywhere prevail. 

The power of example was what he depended on to accomplish this 
mighty result. “To govern” he maintained, “ means to rectify. If 
you lead on the people with correctness, who will dare not to be cor- 
rect?” Ke K’ang, distressed about the number of thieves in the 
State, inquired of Confucius how to do away with them. Confucius 
said: “If you sir, were not covetous, though you should reward 
them to do it, they would not steal.” Ke K’ang asked about govern- 
ment, saying: “‘ What do you say to the killing of the unprincipled 
for the good of the principled?” Confucius replied: “Sir, in carry- 
ing on your government, why should you use killing at all? Let 
your evidenced desires be for what is good, and the people will be 
good. The relation between superiors and inferiors is like that be- 
tween the wind and grass. The grass must bend when the wind 
blows across it.” The maxim, “ Principles, not men,” could never 
have been approved by Confucius; for he held it impossible for good 
principles to proceed from bad men. 

“Tf he cannot rectify himself, what has he to do with rectifying 
others?” is the pertinent inquiry of the sage. Duke Ting asked 
whether there was a single sentence which could make a country 
prosperous. Confucius replied : 


Such an effect cannot be expected from a single sentence. There is a 
saying, however, which people have,—‘ To be a prince is difficult,—to 
be a minister is not easy.” If a ruler knows this,—the difficulty of 
being a prince,—may there not be expected from this one sentence the 
prosperity of his country? 


The Duke then said: “Is there a single sentence that can ruin a 
country?” Confucius replied: 


Such on effect as that cannot be expected from a single sentence. 
There is, however, the saying which people have, ‘I have no pleasure 
in being a prince, only in that no one offer any opposition to what I say! 
If a ruler’s words be good, is it not also good that no one oppose them ? 
But if they are not good and no one oppose them, may there not be 
expected from this one sentence the ruin of his country?” 


So the despotism that Confucius taught was of a modified character; 
it allowed a-legal opposition. He taught that the most intelligent 
man was the heaven-appointed chief ruler, and ought to prove him- 
self the parent of his people. But the moment he ceases to be the 
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minister of God for good, and does not administer a government bene- 
ficial to the people, he forfeits his title to the throne. A good de facto 
government is essentially de jure. The fact of its being good is the 
divine commission. ‘Goodness obtains the decree, and the want of 
goodness loses it.” ‘ By gaining the people, the kingdom is gained ; 
by losing the people, the kingdom is lost.” “To love those (officers) 
whom men hate, and to hate those whom men love; this is to outrage 
the natural feelings of men. Calamities cannot fail to come down on 
him who does so.” These principles of the right of revolution have 
tended to check the violence of oppression, and to maintain the self- 
respect of the people all along the course of Chinese history. 

Having considered the seed sown by Confucius, let us glance at the 
soil into which it was cast,—the age in which he proclaimed his doc- 
trines. The sage flourished during the latter years of the Chow 
dynasty, when the sceptre was in the hands of feeble and degenerate 
princes, who were the merely nominal heads of the empire. The 
actual power had been usurped by the feudal lords, who in time were 
often overridden by their generals and ministers. Those in authority 
were sunken in debauchery and luxury, or fired with ambition to 
increase their dominions at the expense of their neighbors, All was 
weakness and anarchy. Split up into a number of states, to all in- 
tents independent, paying a merely nominal allegiance to the suzer- 
ainty. The people were oppressed with taxes, and impressed into 
military service. Rapine and violence were rife. Wars and rumors 
of wars filled the minds of the populace with terror. Though self- 
interest led the heads of the different states to reject Confucius during 
his life-time, it was soon seen that his doctrines were the medicine 
needed for China. Anarchy always ends in despotism. To rulers 
wearied with anarchy, the doctrine that there must be one head came 
as a relief; and to a people tired of the luxury and wickedness of their 
rulers, the truth that the ruler must govern by himself setting an 
example of virtue, came as a heaven-sent announcement. To a land 
worn out by dissensions and warfare the doctrine, that virtue and 
benevolence should be substituted for force, came with peculiar ac- 
ceptance. Education was to be substituted for violence. Even where 
war seemed necessary, he would have a prince lead intelligent, 
educated men into battle. ‘Let a good man,” he said, “ teach the 
people seven years, and they may then likewise be employed in war.” 
“To lead an uninstructed people to war, is to throw them away.” 
This truth impressed upon our minds at Sadowa, and represented by 
the expression, “ the thinking bayonet,” was long ago enunciated by 
Confucius. While he sought to work this moral revolution in his 
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‘ 
native land, he did not appear as an innovator, but appealed to the 
Chinese love for antiquity by sinking himself out of view, and holding 
up the ancient sages as the originators of the doctrines which he 
wished to impress on the minds of his countrymen. He understood 
the Chinese, and his appeals to their love of order, of peace, and 
veneration for antiquity, were not lost. 


Result. 


What has been the result of Confucianism? We must admit that 
it has accomplished some good. A respect for authority, reverence 
for parents, love of order, esteem for education, and a practical 
tendency of thought have been firmly fixed in the Chinese mind. But 
on the other hand, a blind love for antiquity which is the most 
effectual barrier to all true progress, and an entire forgetfulness of 
God, which is the foundation of atheism, have been riveted on-the 
minds of even the more intelligent classes of China. 

The moral problem solved by Confucianism may be thus stated, in 
the words of another: “Given; the case of a nation that should 
ignore the requirements of the first table (of the Decalogue), but should 
profess to maintain obedience to the second. What would be the 
result? Would they succeed?” In other words, is it possible for 
man to love his fellow-man without first loving God? This question 
has a peculiar interest, now that the same experiment of substituting 
humanitarianism for religion,—philanthropy for the fear of God,—is 
being made in western lands. In this respect Confucianism has been 
a stupendous failure. If, instead of the words “sincerity,” “ faithful- 
ness,” “ truthfulness,” so often on the lips of Confucius, he had sub- 
stituted, insincerity,” “ wnfaithfulness,” “untruthfulness,” the result 
would have been no worse than it actually is. The Chinese philoso- 
pher may have succeeded in some respects in making his countrymen 
better citizens, but he has failed to make them better men. He may 
have reformed their manners, but their hearts are unchanged. The 
only true philanthropy is that which springs from the fear of God. 
The first impulse of the converted soul, is to do good to his fellow- 
man. Humanitarianism divorced from religion is essentially destruc- 
tive. It may be forceful to destroy a wrong, but it is impotent to 
build up the right. It fills the heart with hatred and pharisaical 
self-conceit, and the ravages of vice itself have scarcely been more 
ruinous than the ravages of unsanctified humanitarianism. 

We may learn another lesson. Education without religion cannot 
renovate a nation. Sixty generations of culture, competitive exami- 
nations, the rule of the best educated classes, have not changed the 
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v 
moral condition of the Chinese. Polished, polite, gentlemanly, grace- 
ful, with a taste for the beautiful in nature and in literature, they are 
without love for truth and moral beauty. “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” 

The study of those systems which have influenced so large a por- 
tion of our race, should lead us to rejoice that we have a sure guide in 
the inspired Word-of God, and to study and love it more than ever. 
Another effect of this study should be to lead us to pity our brother 
man, busy in pursuing these ignes fatui, and hasten to send him the 
true light, “the glorious gospel of the blessed God,” which alone can 
satisfy the cravings of an immortal spirit, created to “serve God and 
enjoy him forever.” 


R. H. Graves. 


Canton, CHINA. 








HOMER AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Preliminary Remarks. 


y gon design of this paper is to call attention to the striking resem- 
blances that exist between Homer and the Old Testament, in the 
expression of the religious and moral thought by which each is per- 
vaded. We do not attach any special importance to the fact itself; 
yet we hope, by the presentation of it, to interest deeply the thought- 
fal reader. If we shall succeed in so doing, we shall feel abundantly 
rewarded for any labor which the preparation of this article may have 
cost us. 

While, as to the objects of worship, Homer is intensely polytheistic, 
and the Old Testament even more intensely monotheistic; still, their 
views of right and wrong, their views of what we express by the word 
providence, their belief in a moral order of the universe, their ideas 
of worship, both as to mode and as a duty, their proverbial philosophy, 
their conceptions and descriptions of the invisible world and of the 
future state, their usages in regard to social life and obligations; all 
these are expressed in terms singularly like to each other, and strongly 
suggestive of a literature and of traditions in which both classes of 
writers participated. Nor will it be thought strange, upon due reflec- 
tion, that they should differ so much as to the objects of their worship, 
and should agree so well as to their religious and ethical and social 
ideas. We propose to state very briefly what appear to us to be the 
true reasons for the remarkable agreement to which we have adverted. 
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1. The terms Protestantism and Catholicism, as used among us, 
represent systems which are in certain respects the very antipodes to 
each other, while yet they have much of religious and ethical thought 
in common. Their conceptions and modes of expression are, with 
reference to many subjects, almost identical; but the one, in its wor- 
ship of angels and saints and relics, and of the virgin Mary, has in 
itself a polytheistic element against which the other strongly protests. 
Yet these two systems, as we well know, claini a common origin, and 
possess to a certain extent a common history. The Protestant, or, as 
we shall call it, the monotheistic, we believe to be the true and the 
older worship. The other it is not difficult to trace along the path 
of history, as it departed from the earlier and simpler faith, and intro- 
duced into itself those polytheistic elements and usages which render 
it what it is to-day. Consider, too, that no two principles can be 
more antagonistic to each other than the right of private judgment 
as declared by the Protestant, and the denial of that right as made 
and yielded by the Catholic. Yet the two systems stand side by side, 
hold much of religious thought, as well as the science and literature 
of the day in common, and run up to the same historical source. We 
present this as serving to explain what we suppose to have taken 
place in the history of the older monotheism and polytheism. May 
not they have had a common origin? May not the polytheism of 
Assyria, and of Egypt and of Homer, have been a departure from a 
true and older monotheistic worship? We believe that the religious 
history of the ages before Christ has in this matter repeated itself in 
the ages after Christ. We take the apostle’s brief account to be simple 
and rational and credible,—that there was a time when men “knew 
God,” but cast off this knowledge in the exercise of a vain imagina- 
tion. In a word, polytheism came after monotheism. There is, 
unquestionably, much difficulty in arranging the chronology of the 
book of Genesis. But with all its difficulties, one thing seems to 
stand plainly out upon the sacred record,—that monotheism has 
always been represented in the religious history of the world. There 
have always been men who, like Abraham, and long before his day, 
stood up amid the splendid polytheism of their time, and worshipped 
the only true God,—the protestant monotheists and the religious 
heroes of the far past. When Moses wrote the first commandment, 
it was a monotheist flinging out his thesis in the face of the gorgeous 
worship of Egypt and Assyria and Phenicia, and protesting against 
idolatry as a falsehood. When and how the polytheistic departure 
originated, we cannot tell. On no historic page is this recorded for 
us. But we may see the two systems standing side by side in that 
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old world, and we can easily understand how the younger, while it 
introduced new objects of worship which threw it into strong conflict 
with the other, would at the same time retain many of the rites and 
forms and traditions, and religious ideas and modes of expression be- 
longing to the older. It must not be forgotten that sacrificial rites 
are found in a very remote past,—far anterior to the Mosaic law or 
even to the time of Abraham; a past, so far as the record goes, quite 
up to the family of the first of men. We are thus prepared to believe 
that the two systems must, of necessity, have possessed much in 
common in the way of religious form. 

2. There is a religious element in the nature of man. Its manifes- 
tations are universal. It leads to reverence, to prayer, to worship, 
to the performance of religious rites and ceremonies. Every pagan 
temple, every Mohammedan mosque, every Jewish synagogue, and 
every Christian church, stands as an expression of this sentiment. 
It is not difficult then to conceive, that people who differ widely as to 
what they worship, would yet agree that reverence and gratitude, and 
humility and the spirit of obedience should characterize our religious 
exercises. In short, they would agree generally, in abstract state- 
ment, as to the religious spirit which we ought to possess. Any 
accordance therefore in such a thing, between Homer and the Old 
Testament, will not surprise us. Reverence and prayer, and trust in 
the divine power, would be urged as strongly in the one as in the 
other, and accordingly we shall find this to be so. 

3. The same remark will apply to what we are accustomed to call 
the moral sense. Men agree generally that there is a right anda 
wrong, however much they may differ as to what shall deserve either 
appellation. In every age, and in every nation, civilized and cultured 
to any extent, there have always been men of deep and sensitive 
moral natures, strong for the right and against the wrong, as these 
moral qualities have appeared to them to attach to any particular 
course of action. It is not, therefore, a strange thing that such men, 
in the various peoples of the world, should agree in their statements 
of abstract ethical principles—that their ethical philosophy and pro- 
verbs should read very much alike. Homer (assuming the theory of 
a single authorship) seems to have been of such a nature, and we 
shall not be surprised when, on moral subjects, we find him speaking 
much after the manner of a Hebrew prophet. 

4. The term “Oriental,” as applied to the dwellers of the East, is 
understood to express certain modes of thought and speech and prac- 
tice running through their social and religious life and usages. We 
shall find the writings of the Ionian poet, as well as those of the 
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Israelitish prophets, tinged deeply and alike with this oriental hue, 
running quite through their conceptions and descriptions of social 
life, of external nature, and of the divine influence in human affairs. 

5. We must bear in mind that, in the age of Solomon and Homer, 
there were science and art and literature, possessing an antiquity, 
embracing an extent of country and of nations, and commanding 
facilities for intercommunication, far greater than has been generally 
supposed. To such a conclusion the results of the best modern inves- 
tigation would lead us. There was written language more than a 
thousand years before Homer was born. There were the “current 
money ” and the “ merchant” (attendants on civilization and progress 
only), farther back than the days of Abraham. Egypt and Assyria even 
then had their “learning.” Sidon was an old and “great” city in 
the time of Moses. The land of Homer and of the Hebrew were not 
far asunder, and easily accessible to each other, both by land and by 
sea. The armies of Assyria could march over the one, and the ships 
of Phenicia could traverse the other. With all the modern ap- 
pliances at his command, the traveller could run the distance in some 
thirty hours. Tyre, “strong” in the days of Joshua, was in all her 
grandeur, and her commerce extended itself to every coast of the 
Mediterranean. Phenicia had long given her letters to Greece, and 
Solomon and Homer may have written, though in different languages, 
yet in the same character. Jerusalem was scarcely farther from 
ancient Troy than is New York from Chicago, and the dweller on 
the eastern shore of the Aegean, need to have made no greater nor 
more difficult journey than did the “Queen of the South,” in order to 
stand in the presence of Solomon in all his glory. It is not assuming 
too much, to say that Ionia and the land of Israel were participants 
in the science and literature of more than a thousand years,—a litera- 
ture which could have come down to both only from Assyria and 
Egypt, and the Phenicia of Abraham’s day. What wonder then that 
there should have been much in thought and expression common to 
the writings of both, especially when we consider that even in that 
age, there was “no end to the making of many books.” 

6. It must not be forgotten that the writers of the Bible accepted 
science and literature and art as they found them, and left these as 
they were found. Had they attempted to set men right in such 
matters, it must have seriously interfered with their higher divine 
mission, which was to instruct mankind in the great truths of religion 
and morality. They said nothing, therefore, in relation to the science 
and literature of their day. On the other hand, they used these 
whenever they had occasion to do so, falling in with the scientific 
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and philosophical theories that generally prevailed. The divine 
inspiration which they received extended not to the error or the 
truth of such things, but to what was religiously true or false in 
relation to God and man. Paul quoted from a Greek poet. Jude 
used the tradition of the dispute between Satan and the archangel 
Michael. David accepted the belief that he was “wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth.” Christ said nothing in relation to the 
disciples’ ideas of pre-existence; and the writer of the book of Job 
did not hesitate to take as he found it the astronomical science o 
Chaldea. The poetry of lost books, the history of Persian and Jewish 
chronicles now no more, genealogical tables as found in the public 
archives, the various arts as they were practiced, all were freely used; 
and thus, throughout the sacred writings, the science and literature, 
and traditions and arts of the times were made to do service in the 
cause of religion and morality. The scientific theories with which 
they came in contact, in themselves considered, were of comparatively 
little importance to the sacred writers, who used them as aids in the 
dissemination of religious truth. And, indeed, im the same sense, 
those of our own times are of but little importance to us, since 
scarcely any of them can be considered as so established, that the 
discoveries of to-morrow may not sweep away what is supposed to be 
fixed to-day. What these men were raised up to do they have 
grandly done, and have given the highest proof of their inspired 
wisdom, in steadfastly adhering to that special work whereunto they 
were called. There is surely no reason why they should not have 
accepted any scientific theory that was capable of blending with the 
religious truths they taught; and it was most natural and most wise 
for them to use such as they found in their day, without raising any 
question as to their philosophical truth or falsehood. We ourselves 
do just the same. The illustration and enforcement of religious 
truth, by reference to the science and philosophy of to-day, may all 
be changed in the course of the next half century. The religious 
truth will remain, while the scientific theories of the present will 
probably be pushed away by those of the future; and we must seek 
new methods of teaching and illustration. 

The Homeric poems must have been very nearly contemporaneous 
with Solomon, about a thousand years before Christ. Assuming this 
as not far from correct, and not considering one or two hundred 
years as of any importance, under our present point of view, it 
will be seen that a considerable portion of the Old Testament was 
written at nearly the same time in which the Greek poet flourished. 
This remark will apply especially to some of those portions which, 
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according to the arrangement of the English Bible, are placed after 
the books of Judges and of Ruth. Conceding this, it would seem to 
follow that neither could have been borrowed from the other; for the 
simple reason that the periods in which the writers lived approached 
each other too nearly for any such result. David and Solomon and 
Isaiah could have owed nothing to Homer; nor, for a like reason, 
could the old Ionian have been indebted to them. There was a 
common indebtedness, as we have seen, to a former age. It is now 
generally conceded that Homer represents a system of polytheism 
very much older than is provided for in the common chronology; a 
system probably old, and, we have reason to believe, beginning to 
wane even in his day. Yet the monotheism of the Old Testament is 
older still, and, based upon the truth, rests upon a foundation that 
cannot be moved. It is certainly nothing to its discredit that it has 
been able to hold more than its own, in the midst of a polytheism of 
whose extent and splendor and power we are unable at this day to 
form an adequate conception. The one has passed away forever, 
before advancing light and knowledge. The other is yet making 
its conquests. 

In making the comparisons below, we have used the translations 
of Pope, Derby, and Cowper, according to the best of our judgment. 
In a few cases, where the sentiment has seemed to be of some import- 
ance, two, or even all three, are given. In every instance book and 
line are specified; and in all cases Pope is referred to, because he 
is the most accessible to the great majority of readers. The initials 
P, D, C, will indicate the translators. Preceding the translations, 
reference will be made to the Greek text, book and line, initial G, so 
that this may be consulted with as little labor and inconvenience as 
possible. No particular order of subjects has been followed. We 
prefer in this special case to be without any such arrangement. We 
commence with the Iliad, and proceed directly through to the end 
of the Odyssey. 

1. Revelations from God come through dreams. In the great 
Grecian council assembled, Achilles says to Agamemnon: 

Iliad, I, 62. G. 

82, P. But let some prophet or some sacred sage 
Explore the cause of great Apollo's rage, 
Or learn the wasteful vengeance to remove, 
By mystic dreams; for dreams descend from Jove. 


This idea is constantly recognized in the Old Testament. 


Genesis xx. 3. God came to Abraham in a dream. 
Numbers xii. 6, I will speak to him {a prophet] in a dream. 
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2. The following scenes strikingly resemble each other. Agamem- 
non hates the prophet Calchas; but Achilles encourages the seer to 
speak freely, and promises to protect him. In like manner, Jeho- 
shaphat sustains the prophet Micaiah in the presence of Ahab, king 
of Israel, to whom the presence and predictions of the “man of 
God” are extremely disagreeable. Agamemnon says to Calchas : 


Iliad, I, 106. G. 
124, D. Prophet of ill, thou never speak’st to me 
But words of evil omen; for thy soul 
Delights to augur ill; but aught of good 
131, P. Thou never yet hast promised nor performed. 


Ahab says of Micaiah : 


1 Kings xxii.8. I hate him; for he doth not prophesy good concerning 
me, but evil. [And again, vs. 18]: Did I not tell thee that he would 
prophesy no good concerning me, but evil? 


3. Strength and valor are from above. Agamemnon says to 
Achilles: 


Iliad, I, 178. G. 
211, D. . ‘ . Thy prowess I allow; 
Yet this remember is the gift of heaven. 


233, P. If thou hast strength, ’twas heaven that strength bestow’d, 
For know, vain man, thy valor is from God. 


Isaiah xl. 29. He giveth power to the faint; and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength. 
Jeremiah ix. 23. Neither let the mighty man glory in his might. 


4. Obedience and reverence secure the blessing of heaven. Min- 
erva commands Achilles to restrain his anger, just ready to break 
forth in violence. He obeys, and says to the goddess: 


Ihad, I, 218. G. 
290, P. Hard as it is, my vengeance I suppress ; 

Those who revere the gods, the gods will bless. 
258, D. Who hears the gods, of them his prayers are heard. 


1 Samuel w. 30. Them that honor me, I will honor. 
Proverbs xv. 29. The Lord heareth the prayer of the righteous. 


5. “The powers that be, are ordained of God.” 
Thad, I, 238. G. 
315, P. , ‘ J ove, 


From whom the power of laws and justice springs. 
2D 
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Daniel i. 21. And He changeth the times and the seasons; he removeth 
kings and setteth up kings. [Many passages of the same import might 
be quoted. } 


6. A sacrifice and offering in Homer and in the Old Testament. 
The reader will notice, in both cases, the selections made and the 
various things mentioned, such as the head, fat, legs, thighs, salt, 
wine, flour, and oil, which are all generally included in other Homeric 
descriptions. 


Iliad, I, 457. G. 

540, D. Their prayers concluded, and the salt cake strew'd 
Upon the victims’ heads, they drew them back, 
And slew and flayed; then cutting from the thighs 
The choicest pieces, and in double layers 
O’erspreading them with fat, above them placed 
The due meat-offerings; then the aged priest 
The cleft wood kindled, and libations poured 

600, P. Of ruddy wine. 


Leviticus it. 13. With all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt. [We 
find this in all the Homeric offerings. ] 

Leviticus i, 6-9. And he shall flay the burnt-offering and cut it into his 
pieces. And the sons of Aaron the priest shall put fire upon the altar, 
and lay the wood in order upon the fire, and shall lay the parts, the head 
and the fat in order upon the wood, and the priest shall burn all upon 
the altar. 

Ezra vi. 9. Young bullocks and rams and lambs for the burnt-offering; 
wheat, salt, wine and oil, according to the appointment of the priests. 
[That the sacrificial rites of Homer should closely resemble those of the 
ancient monotheism from which they sprang, will not surprise the reader. } 


7. Jupiter cautions Juno against prying into the secret counsels of 
his mind with “vain curiosity.” —(Cowper.) 


Iliad, I, 545. G. 

708, P. Involved in darkness lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierced by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the first shalt know, 
The first of gods above, and men below; 
But thou nor they shall know the thoughts that roll 
Deep in the close recesses of my soul. 


We may compare with this the following; others will probably 
occur to the reader : 


Deuteronomy xxix. 29. Secret things belong to God, but those revealed 
belong to us. 
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Psalm lexvii. 19, Thy path is in the great waters, and thy footsteps 
are not known. 


8. The following comparison will present some curious features. It 
will be noticed how closely both the general and the special con- 
ceptions in the two cases resemble each other. Jupiter sends a 
deluding vision to persuade Agamemnon to go out to battle, in order 
that he may be defeated. 


Iliad. IT, 8. G. 
9, P. Fly hence, deluding dream, and light as air 
To Agamemnon’s ample tent repair. 
Bid him in arms draw forth th’ embattl’d train, 
Lead all his legions to the dusty plain. 
Swift as the word, the vain illusion fled, 
Descends, and hovers o’er Atrides’ head. 


1 Kings xx. 19. And the Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab, that 
he may go up to Ramoth-gilead? And there came forth a spirit, and 
said, I will persuade him; I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all 
his prophets. And he said, Go forth and do so. [The two passages 
were written in the same age, and at nearly the same time. | 


9. The superiority of wisdom. Agamemnon, addressing the wise 
and aged Nestor, says: 


Iliad, IT, 371. G. 
442, P. Oh, would the gods in love to Greece, decree 
But ten such sages as they grant in thee. 
Such wisdom soon should Priam’s force destroy, 
And soon should fall the haughty towers of Troy. 


Ecclesiastes iz. 16. Then said I, Wisdom is better than strength. 
Wisdom is better than weapons of war. 


10. Agamemnon’s prayer before the chiefs, as they are about to 
enter into battle. We give Derby and Cowper: 


Iliad, IT, 412. G. 
474, D. Most great, most glorious Jove, who dwell’st on high, 
In clouds and darkness veiled. 
497, C. Almighty Father, glorious above all! 
489, P: Cloud-girt, who dwell’st in heaven, thy throne sublime. 


This is grand indeed; yet hear the prayer of Solomon, at the dedi- 
cation of the temple: 


1 Kings vi. 27. [The Lord said that he would dwell in the thick 
darkness.] Behold, the heaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot contain 
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thee; how much less this house that I have builded! [Hear, if possible, 
a still grander form.] 

Psalm xviii. 9. He bowed the heavens also, and came down; and 
darkness was under his feet. He rode upon a cherub, and did fly; 
yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness his 
secret place; his pavilion round about him was dark waters and thick 
clouds of the skies. [All these different forms of prayer were written 
at nearly the same time, and we are certainly not unwilling to compare 
the Hebrew poets with the old Greek, grand as he surely is. Pope's 
expression, “heaven of heavens,"’ is, in our judgment, very nearly the 
equivalent of the original “‘ether-deep,” or “deep heaven.’ 


11. Priam endeavors to comfort Helen, by suggesting that the gods, 
and not herself, were the cause of the Trojan war. He uses language 
very similar to that of Joseph to his brethren. 


Iliad, ITT, 164. G. 
215, P. No crime of thine our present sufferings draws, 
Not thou, but heaven's disposing will the cause. 
The gods these armies and this force employ,— 
The hostile gods conspire the fate of Troy. 


Genesis zlv. 8. So now, it was not you that sent me hither, but God 
Be not grieved nor angry with yourselves. 


12. Peace and war are to be considered as sent by the Divine hand. 


Iliad, IV, 83. G. 
114, P. The gods, they cried, the gods this signal sent, 
And fate now labors with some vast event; 
Jove seals the league, or bloodier scenes prepares; 
Jove, the great arbiter of peace and wars. 


Isaiah xlv. 7. I make peace, and create evil. 
Psalm xlvi. 9. He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth. 


Ezekiel xiv. 17. Or I bring a sword upon the land, and say, Sword, go 
through the land. 


13. A peculiar value seems to be attached, both in Homer and in the 
Old Testament, to “firstlings,” for sacrifice and offering. We can 
easily understand, by the history of the exodus from Egypt, how such 
an idea might find place among the Israelites. But it may be traced 
u» to times anterior to the deluge,—to the family of the first of men. 
“Abel brought of the firstlings of his flock, and the fat thereof.” The 
passage, as found so far back, is, to say the least, exceedingly inter- 
esting. The same remark may apply here as to number seven,—that 
the idea of the peculiar value of the “‘firstling” for sacrifice, belongs 
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to the older monotheism, and may have been transferred, like many 
other things, to the subsequent polytheism, without any recognition 
of any original idea connected with the religious rite. Minerva, 


counselling the Trojan Pandarus to aim a shaft at Menelaus, thus 
addresses him: 


Iliad, IV, 101. G. 
131, P. But first, to speed thy shaft, address thy vow 
To Lycian Phebus with the silver bow; 
And swear the firstlings of thy flock to pay 
On Zelia’s altars, to the god of day. 


Exodus xxexiv. 19. Every firstling among thy cattle is mine. 
Deuteronomy xv. 19. All the firstling males . . . thou shalt sanctify 
to the Lord. [We have already quoted Genesis iv. 4.] 


14. Courageand strength in battle are ascribed to divine inspiration. 


Iliad, V, 1. G. 
1, P. But Pallas now Tydides’ soul inspires, 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires; 
Onward she drives him, furious to engage 
Where the fight burns, and where the thickest rage. 


Judges xiv. 19. Speaking of Samson: “And the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him, and he went down to Ashkelon, and slew thirty men of 
them, and took their spoil: and his anger was kindled.” 


15. The plans of the rich are often frustrated, and their wealth scat- 
tered and given to others. Diomed is filling the field with slaughter. 


Iliad, V, 152. G. 

196, P. Young Xanthus next, and Thodn felt his rage, 
The joy and hope of Pheenop's feeble age ; 
Vast was his wealth, and these the only heirs 
Of all his labors and a life of cares. 
Cold death o’ertakes them in their blooming years, 
And leaves the father unavailing tears ; 
To strangers now descends the heapy store, 
The race forgotten, and the name no more. 


Ecclesiastes vi. 1. There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, 
and it is common among men: A man to whom God hath given riches, 
wealth, and honor, so that he wanteth nothing for his soul of all that 


he desireth, yet God giveth him not power to eat thereof, but a stranger 
eateth it: this is vanity. 
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16. The following is a very beautiful passage on the transientness 
of life: 


Iliad, VI, 146. G. 
181, P. Like leaves on trees, the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 
They fall successive, and successive rise. 
So generations in their course decay, 
So flourish these, when those have pass’d away. 


Who has not felt the tenderness and beauty of the “prayer of 
Moses, the man of God” (Psalm xc.), and the deep pathos of Psalm 
ciii. 15: “As for man, his days are as grass; as a flower of the field, 
so he flourisheth: for the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more.” 


Ecclesiastes 1.4. One generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh. 


17. One who has shed blood may not engage in any special religious 
services, particularly those in which the performance of sacred rites 
is concerned. Hector says: 


Iliad, VI, 265. G. 
318, D. The ruddy wine I dare not pour to Jove, 
With hands unwash'd; nor to the cloud-girt son 
Of Saturn may the voice of prayer ascend 
335, P. From one with blood bespatter’d and defiled. 


1 Chronicles xxi. 8. The word of the Lord came to me, saying, Thou 
hast shed blood abundantly. . . . Thou shalt not build an house unto 
my name. . . . Behold, a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a man 
of rest (peace), . . . He shall build an house. 


18. None can pass the bounds appointed to life, and all will reach 
those bounds. Hector thus takes leave of his wife: 


Iliad, VJ, 487. G. 
626, P. No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term to all the race of earth, 
And such the hard conditions of our birth. 
No force can these resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike,—the coward and the brave. 


Job vit. 1. Is there not an appointed time to man upon the earth? 


Job xiv. 5. Thou hast appointed his bounds that he cannot pass. The 
number of his months is with thee. 
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19. In Homer, as in the Old Testament, there is clearly the idea of a 
“moral order of the universe.” Injustice and breach of faith are dis- 
pleasing to Heaven. Autenor thus remonstrates with the Trojans, 
and advises the restoration of Helen and her stolen treasures to Greece: 


Itiad, VII, 350. G. 
422, P. Let Sparta’s treasure be this hour restored, 
And Argive Helen own her ancient lord. 
The ties of faith, the sworn alliance broke, 
Our impious battles the just gods provoke. 
As this advice ye practice or reject, 
So hope success, or dread the dire effect. 


Isaiah liz. 14,15. Judgment is turned away backward, and justice 
standeth afar off; for truth is fallen in the street, and equity cannot enter. 
And the Lord saw it, and it displeased him. 


20. One of the most singular resemblances, both as to conception and — 
as to diction, will be found in this number. In Homer, the goddess 
of wisdom, the “progeny of Jove,” and especially dear to him, thus 
expresses herself : 


Iliad, VITT, 373. G. 
430, C. 'Tis well,—the day shall come when Jove again 
Shall call me darling, and his blue-eyed maid, 
As heretofore. 


Proverbs viii. 24. Wisdom is represented as the offspring of God, 
and as saying: “ When there were no depths, I was brought forth. 
. . . I was by him, as one brought up with him; and I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before him.” Now, these modes of 
representation, the one in Ionia, and the other in Jerusalem, are very 
much alike, and neither could have been borrowed from the other; for 
the writers were too nearly together to render this possible. May 
we not suppose an older literature common to both? 
21. It would seem that the warriors of Ionia were soothed by the 
harp in those days, as well as the warriors of Judah. Ajax and 
Ulysses find Achilles in his tent, consoling himself with his lyre. 


Iliad, IX, 187. G. 
247, P. The well-wrought harp from conquer’d Thebé came ; 
Of polished silver was the costly frame. 
With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
Th’ immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 


1 Samuel xvi. 23. And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God 
was upon Saul, that David took a harp and played with his hand: so 
Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him. 
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22. The following passage on “ prayers,” is well worth attention : 
Ihad, IX, 498. G. 


625, P. Prayers are Jove’s daughters, of celestial race ; 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 
With humble mien, and with dejected eyes, 
Constant they follow where injustice flies. 
Injustice, swift, erect, and unconfined, 

Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er mankind; 
While Prayers, to heal her wrongs, move slow behind. 
Who hears these daughters of Almighty Jove, 

For him they mediate at the throne above. 

When man rejects the humble suit they make, 

The sire revenges for the daughters’ sake. 


The idea involved in this beautiful passage seems to be, that the 
cries and tears of the wronged and the oppressed are prayers con- 
stantly coming up before heaven; while yet they appeal also to us on 
the earth, not to refuse redress to the injured, under penalty of calling 
down the judgments of God. This general idea is largely taught in 
the Old Testament, and the forms of expression are very beautiful. 


Psalm lzxiz. 11. Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee. 

Psalm cit. 19. From heaven did the Lord behold the earth; to hear 
the groaning of the prisoner; to loose those that are appointed to death. 
[Cast these passages into English rythm, and give them the advantage 
of the best poetic diction belonging to our language, and they would 
read not very unlike the above. Many, however, would not consider 
this as any improvement. ] 


23. Labor and sorrow are appointed to us. 
Iliad, X, 70. G. 
81, C. For we ourselves must labor,—at our birth, 
By Jove ordained to suffering and to toil. 
78, P. To labor is the lot of man below, 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us wo. 


Genesis vi. 19. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground. In sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life. 

24. The Grecian wall, in defence of the navy, had been built without 
due honors to the gods, and could not, therefore, endure when attacked. 

Iliad, XTI, 3. G. 

5, P. Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppose ; 
With gods averse, th’ ill-fated works arose, 
Their powers neglected, and no victim slain, 
The walls were raised, the trenches sunk in vain. 
Without the gods, how short a period stands 
The proudest monument of mortal hands ! 
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Psalm exxvii. 1. Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it: except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain. 

25. The thoughts of Menelaus, and those of the Psalmist, in reference 
to the prosperity of the wicked, are very much alike. 


Iliad, XTTT, 631. G. 
789, P. Oh, thou great Father, Lord of earth and skies, 
Above the thought of man, supremely wise, 
If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 
From whence this favor, to an impious foe,— 
A godless crew, abandoned and unjust, 
Still breathing rapine, violence, and lust? 


Psalm lexi. 11. And they say, How doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the Most High? Behold, they increase in riches; pride 
compasseth them about as a chain; violence covereth them as a garment. 


26. Help is sought by Nestor, who pleads in his prayer former 
sacrifices and offerings made to Jove. 


Ihad, XV, 372. G. 
457, C. Jove, Father, if in corn-clad Argos, one, 
One Greek hath ever, burning at thy shrine, 
Fat thighs of sheep or oxen, asked from thee 
A safe return,— 
Now, in remembrance of it, give us help 
428, P. In this disastrous day. 


Prayer is made in very similar terms, and on the same ground. 


Psalm xz. 1. The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble. . . . Send thee 
help from the sanctuary, and strengthen thee out of Zion. Remember 
all thy offerings, and accept thy burnt sacrifices. 


27. Skill in the use of the bow is ascribed to Apollo, the god of 
archery. Ajax urges forth Teucer with these words : 


Iliad, XV, 440. G. 
516, P. Where are the darts on which the fates attend, 
And where the bow which Phebus taught to bend ? 


The same skill is attributed to God’s teaching. 


Psalm xvii. 34. He teacheth my hands to war, so that a bow of steel 
is broken by mine arm, 


28. Both in Homer and in the Old Testament, there is the strongest 
possible recognition of the divine presence in all human affairs. 
There is a way peculiar to both, the same in both, of attributing 
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directly to the divine power what we are accustomed to express as 
the result of “second causes.” Both are in the habit of looking be- 
yond these, to the divine energy which is supposed to pervade and to 
use them. Teucer aims an arrow at the breast of Hector,—the bow 
is at the full stretch, and Teucer is the best of archers. Suddenly 
the string is broken. It may have been too weak or too much worn; such 
things often happen; but the poet sees the divine hand in the thing. 
Iliad, XV, 461. G. : 
543, P. Imperial Jove the present death withstands, 

Nor was such glory due to Teucer’s hands. 

At its full stretch, as the tough string he drew, 

Struck by an arm unseen, it burst in two. 


1 Kings rexii. 34. A certain man drew a bow ata venture, and smote 
the king of Israel between the joints of the harness. [But the historian 
sees the act of heaven in the blow, and in the death that followed.] 


29. The desolations of a land are ascribed to its corruptions and 
oppressions, as awakening the anger of Jupiter. 


Iliad, XVI, 384. G. 

443, D. As in the autumn season, when the earth 
With weight of rain is saturate; when Jove 
Pours down his fiercest storms in wrath to men, 
Who in their courts unrighteous judgments pass, 
And justice yields to lawless violence, 
The wrath of heaven despising; every stream 
Is brimming o'er, — 

466, P. Wasting the works of man. 

Isaiah i. 23. Every one loveth gifts, and followeth after rewards. 
They judge not the fatherless; neither doth the cause of the widow 
come unto them. [As a consequence]: Your country is desolate; your 
cities are burned with fire; your land, strangers devour it. 


30. Both Homer and the writer of the book of Job seem to have 
accepted the same astronomical nomenclature, derived, doubtless, 
from an earlier age, and indicating in this a participation in a 
common science. The Septuagint version uses, with reference to 
certain constellations, names, the same as those which are found in 
the Iliad, and which must have been considered as a proper render- 
ing of the Hebrew names in the ninth and the thirty-eighth chapters 
of Job. Vulcan is designing upon the shield of Achilles, 

Iliad, XVITI, 485. G4. 

547, D. All the signs that crown the vault of heaven: 

Pleiads, and Hyads, and Orion’s might, 
And Arctos called the Wain, who wheels on high 

560. P. His circling course. 
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Job xxrviti. 31, 32. Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth [margin, 
twelve signs] in his season? Or canst thou guide Arctarus with his sons? 


31. The spirit of Hector’s words to Achilles, is not unlike the spirit 
of David’s address to Goliath. 


Iliad, XX, 434. G. 
494, D. I know thee strong and valiant, and I know 
Myself to thee inferior; but th’ event 
Is with the gods, and I, if such their will, 
503, P. The weaker, with my spear may reach thy life. 


1 Samuel xvii. 47, And all this assembly shall know that the Lord 
saveth not by sword and spear; for the battle is the Lord’s, and he will 
give you into our hands. 


32. The doubt has sometimes been expressed, as to whether the Old 
Testament clearly teaches the future existence of the soul. This 
doubt has seemed to us very strange; for we have always supposed 
the sentiment of future existence to be a part of the constitution of 
human nature, and have considered its manifestations as universal. 
It seems to us to be taken for granted throughout the sacred writ- 
ings, as it certainly is throughout Homer. Achilles, after being 
visited by the spirit of his friend Patroclus, thus expresses himself: 


Iliad, XXTTTI, 103. G4. 
127, C. Ah, then, ye gods, there doubtless are below, 
The soul and semblance both, but empty forms; 
For all night long, mourning, disconsolate, 
The soul of my Patroclus, hapless friend, 
121, P. Hath hovered o'er me. 


The prohibitions in the Old Testament against seeking intercourse 
with the dead, show that the people believed in the continued exist- 
ence of the departed. Saul supposed himself to have conferred, in 
some way, with Samuel (2 Samuel xxviii); and this is sufficient for 
the point before us. He could not have entertained any such idea, 
had he not believed in the continued existence of the departed. 

33. The value and efficacy of prayer are thus taught in Homer : 
There has been a chariot-race. Eumelus, one of the contestants, 
has come in behind all. His friend Achilles, pitying him, proposes, 
notwithstanding his failure, to give him one of the prizes. To this 
Antilochus naturally objects, and thus intimates the cause of 
Eumelus’s failure: 
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Iliad, XXTTIT, 546. G. 
676, C. It was his duty to have sought the gods 
In prayer. Then had he not, following on foot 
621, P. His coursers, hindmost of us all arrived. 


Eliphaz intimates the same thing as one of the causes of Job’s 
misfortunes : 


Job xv. 4. Yea, thou castest off fear, and restrainest prayer before God. 


Eliphaz and Antilochus may have been wrong as to the particular 
cases to which they refer, while yet both are right, so far as any 
general statement as to the value of prayer is concerned. In this, 
Homer and the Old Testament agree. 

34. Somewhat like the above. The value of prayer and sacrifice is 
beautifully illustrated. There is a contest in archery. A white dove 
is tied toa mast. Teucer is entitled by lot to the first chance. He 
is not entirely successful. He does not kill the bird. 


Iliad, XXIII, 862. G. 

1020, P. Swift from the string, the sounding arrow flies, 
But flies unblessed. No grateful sacrifice, 
No firstling lambs, unheedful, didst thou vow 
To Phebus, patron of the shaft and bow. 
For this, thy well-aimed arrow turned aside, 
Erred from the dove, yet cut the cord that tied. 


The bird escapes; but Merion, the second contestant, does differently. 


1030, P. He takes the bow, directs the shaft above, 
And, following with his eye the soaring dove, 
Implores the god to speed it through the skies, 
With vows of firstling lambs and grateful sacrifice. 
The dove, in airy circles as she wheels 
Amid the clouds, the piercing arrow feels. 


Psalm levi. 13,14. [A very fine passage, illustrative of this point.] 
I will go into thy house with burnt offerings: I will pay thee my vows, 
which my lips have uttered, and my mouth hath spoken, when I was 
in trouble. 


85. The two celestial councils, the one described in the twenty- 
fourth book of the Iliad, and the other in the first chapter of the 
book of Job, will present some very striking features for comparison. 
Hector is the subject of discussion. His dead body lies in the Grecian 
camp. He has his enemies in the divine council, in Juno and Minerva. 
He has also his friends there, and is especially dear to Jove himself, 
who thus speaks of him to the assembled deities: 
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Iliad, XXIV, 66. G. 
82, D. Yet was Hector once, 
Of all the mortals that in Ilium dwelt, 
Dearest to all the gods, and chief to me; 
For never did he fail his gifts to bring, 
And with burnt-offerings and libations due, 
85, P. My altars crown. Such worship I received. 


In the celestial assembly, described in the first and second chapters 
of Job, the merits of the man of Uz are made the subject of discussion. 
He, too, has his enemy there, in the person of Satan, who “came also 
among them:” But Job is defended by God himself, to whom he is 
especially dear, as one “that feareth God and escheweth evil,” as one 
who “offered burnt offerings,” and who did thus “ continually.” 
Now, in these two selections the conceptions of character, the scenic 
conceptions of things in the heavens, and the making up of the 
entire pictures, are strongly suggestive of a participation in the ideas 
and literature of a far earlier date. Nor do we see anything more 
unlikely in this, than that they should share in a common astro- 
nomical science and nomenclature. The dramatic form and the scenic 
painting of the book of Job and the purely artistic work of the poet 
of the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm blend with the inspiration 
of those magnificent productions. The divine power works, through 
human art, in conveying the knowledge of religious truth to man. 

36. Priam goes to the tent of Achilles, to redeem the body of Hector, 
his son. The god Mercury, in disguise, accompanies the sorrowing 
father, and thus speaks of the slain hero as an object of divine regard: 


Iliad, XXIV, 422. G. 
490, D. So e’en in death, the blessed gods above, 
515, P. Who loved him well, protect thy noble son. 


To this Priam replies: 
How good it is 
To give the immortal gods their tribute due. 


Psalm xcvi. 1. It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord. 


37. We now enter upon the Odyssey. There is a remarkable pas- 
sage, in which Jupiter complains of men for charging upon him and 
upon fate their follies and crimes. 


Odyssey, I, 32. G. 
41, P. Perverse mankind, whose wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on absolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt translate, 
And follies are miscalled the crimes of fate. 
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Singularly suggestive is this of the remonstrance of the prophet, 
as he addresses Israel : 


Jeremiah vit. 9,10. Will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, and 
swear falsely, and burn incense unto Baal, and walk after other gods 
whom ye know not; and come and stand before me in this house, which 
is called by my name, and say, We are delivered to do all these 
abominations ? 


38. Religious rites and exercises are due to heaven. When these 
are not yielded, the divine displeasure is provoked and favors are 
withheld. Menelaus says: 


Odyssey, IV, 351. G. 
473, P. Long on th’ Egyptian coast, by calms confined, 
Heaven to my fleet refused a prosperous wind ; 
No vows had we prepared, nor victims slain. 
For this, the gods each favoring gale restrain. 
Jealous to see their high behests obeyed ; 
Severe, if men th’ eternal rights evade. 


The prophet thus expostulates : 


Malachi ww. 8,9. Willa man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me... 
in tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse, ... even this 
whole nation. 


After the religious rites had been duly performed, Menelaus says: 


The rites to piety and grief discharged, 

The friendly gods a springing gale enlarged; 
The fleet, swift-tilting, o’er the surges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appeared, — a blissful view. 


39. Heaven, described as the blissful residence of the gods by Homer, 
and the future, as portrayed in the glowing pictures of Isaiah : 


Odyssey, VI, 41. G. 
49, P. The seat of gods, the region mild, of peace, 
Full joy, and calm eternity of ease ; 
There, no rude winds presume to shake the skies, 
No rains descend, no snowy vapors rise ; 
But on immortal thrones the blest repose, 
The firmament with living splendor glows. 
Hither the goddess winged th’ aérial way, 
Through heaven's eternal gates, that blazed with day. 


Even Pope’s splendid diction has added nothing to the original. 
It will bear all that he has done for it. Yet, thus arranged, we 
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willingly compare with it the English version of the Hebrew poet, 
who describes a glorious future, perhaps of both worlds: 


Isaiah lx. 19, 20. The sun shall be no more thy light by day; 
neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee; but the Lord 
shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy 
sun shall no more go down; neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: 
for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended. 


We do not think that Pope has added anything to this passage; 


but let us take it in the dress of his peculiar diction; and this will 
make the comparison just. 


No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O’erflow thy courts. The Light himself shall shine 
Reveal’d, and God's eternal day be thine. 


40. Nausicaé, the daughter of king Alcinous, with wisdom beyond 
her years, thus exhorts Ulysses : 


Odyssey, VI, 188. G. 

234, C. But Jove, the king, 
Olympian, gives to good and bad alike, 
Prosperity according to his will, 

229, P. And grief to thee, which thou must patient bear. 


The same advice is given, in almost the same words: 


Psalm «xxvii. 7. Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him; fret 
not thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, because of the man 
who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 

41. Hospitality is both described and urged as a duty, throughout 
Homer. It occupies the same position in the sacred writings. We 
are not surprised at this. We are not, however, prepared, it may 
bé, to find it urged as a duty in both, on the same very peculiar 
ground,—that we may sometimes entertain celestial visitants. It 
must not be forgotten that, in the polytheism of Homer, the sub- 
ordinate deities occupy the same place, to some extent, as do the 
angels of the Bible. They are a sort of ministering spirits. King 
Alcinous gives this as a reason why he should exercise hospitality 
toward Ulysses. Referring to the gods, he says: 


Odyssey, VII, 204. G. 


273, P. Oft with some favored traveller they stray, 
And shine before him all the desert way, 
With social intercourse, and face to face. 
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Ulysses modestly disclaims being a heavenly visitant : 


Alas! a mortal like thyself am I, 
No glorious native of yon azure sky. 


The hospitality of Abraham and of Lot is thus beautifully referred 
to: “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.” 


42. Another selection bearing on this point. 


Odyssey, IX, 270. G. 


310, C. Suppliants are the care of Jove, 
The hospitable; he their wrongs resents, 
821, P. And where the stranger sojourns, there is he. 


Deuteronomy x. 18. He loveth the stranger in giving him food and 
raiment. 


Psalm ev. 9. The Lord preserveth the strangers. 


43. In the scene between the disguised Ulysses and his old servant, 
there is an expression worthy of notice. The word used is not Jove, 
but God. 


Odyssey, XIV, 444. G. 


548, C. God gives, and God denies, 
494, P. At his own will, for he is Lord of all. 


Job i. 21. The Lord gave, and Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord. 


44, The following will compare with the event related in the 
eighteenth chapter of Genesis. The reader will notice the similarity 
of conception in both cases: 


Odyssey, X VII, 485. G. 
582, C. For in similitude of strangers oft, 
The gods, who can with ease all shapes assume, 
Repair to populous cities, where they mark 
579, P. The outrageous and the righteous deeds of men. 


Three strangers stood before the tent of Abraham. It was said: 


Genesis xvitt. 20, Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great. 
... I will go down now, and see whether they have done altogether 
according to the ery of it, which is come unto me; and if not, I will 
know. And the men turned,... and went toward Sodom. 


This event occurred a thousand years, at least, before Homer’s day. 
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45. A singular act is attributed to Minerva. She delays the 
morning in favor of Ulysses. The poetical conception is very fine: 


Odyssey, XXIII, 243. G. 


286, C. , ‘ But Minerva checked 
Night’s almost finished course, and held meantime, 
The golden dawn close prisoner in the deep, 
Forbidding her to lead her coursers forth,— 
Lampus and Phaéton, that furnish light 

260, P. To all the earth. 


We are reminded at once of that magnificent passage, quoted from 
the lost book of “Jasher,” poetically describing that grand day’s 
work, when the Israelites won the battle against the five kings: “Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” 

46. After the death of the suitors, their souls are conducted by 
Mercury to the realms of Hadés, There these newly arrived princes 
are met, and addressed by the Grecian heroes who had gone before 
them. Agamemnon thus speaks : 


Odyssey, XXIV, 106. G. 
129, P. Son of Melanthius, he began: Oh, say, 
What cause compelled so many and so gay, 
To tread the downward, melancholy way? 
Say, could one city yield a troop so fair, 
Were all the partners of one native air? 


The prophet describes the king of Babylon as descending into 
Hades. (See Septuagint.) The great ones of the earth meet him, and 
address themselves to him : 


Isaiah xiv. 9. Hell from beneath (Hadés) is moved for thee, to meet 
thee at thy coming: it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief 
ones of the earth: it hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of 
the nations. ... Art thou also become weak as we? Art thou become like 
unto us? Thy pomp is brought down to the grave.” 


The reader will see at once, that the pictures of the prophet and 
of Homer are very much alike; and he must remember that they 
were drawn at about the same time, and hence could scarcely be 
taken the one from the other. Any priority in time, in this case, 
belongs rather to the Greek poet. The conceptions in regard to 
Hadés, as to its situation (beneath) ; as to the possibilities of intercourse 
with each other there, and as to the memories of the past upper 
worlds; in short, the general and special ideas of the two descrip- 
tions, indicate a participation in a common stock of thought. Is it 
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among those things which passed over from the older monotheism to 
the younger polytheism? We are entitled, in this case, to assume 
that the ideas of Isaiah were the same as those of Moses and of 
Abraham; and in fact, of all who may be said to constitute the 
monotheistic line. . 

47, We have reserved the three closing selections for this place, on 
account of the religious affinity, so to speak, that exists between 
them. It was our wish to bring them as nearly together as possible. 

Throughout the Iliad and the Odyssey, the gods, when they resolve 
to bless, do not bestow the desired and expected favor at once. They 
require earnest effort. They try the patience and the courage. They 
withhold for a long time the wished-for result. It must be, as it were, 
wrung out of them by long persistence, and sometimes. comes only 
in the very depths of despair. They seem to delight in beholding in 
those whom they love the development of endurance and fortitude, 
and all the grander virtues. This is finely exhibited in the following 
passage. Ulysses and his son are now in the midst of battle. Minerva 
is aiding them; but she will not yet give success. She wishes to 
behold their prowess. 


Odyssey, XXII, 236. G. 
257, P. She spoke; but willing longer to survey 
The sire and son's great acts, withheld the day; 
By farther toils decreed the brave to try, 
And level poised the wing of victory. 


We need not say that the Old Testament is full of this idea, as 
the lives of its heroes abundantly testify. The prophet recognizes 
it, when he counsels the “Lord’s remembrancers” to “give him no 
rest, tiil he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth.” It is plainly intimated that the patience and fortitude of 
Job were regarded with pleasure in the celestial assembly. 


Psalm xi. 5. The Lord trieth the righteous. 


48. There is an experience in life to which the bravest and the best 
are subject. There are hours when darkness falls upon us. God 
seems afar off, hope dies out, and terror and despair rest upon the 
soul. We suppose that Abraham felt this, when ‘‘a horror of great 
darkness fell upon him.” Jacob felt this when, in that memorable 
night, “there wrestled a man with him.’ David says, “The sorrows 
of hell compassed me about.” To our Lord there came agony in the 
garden, and the sense of desolation on the cross. Few have escaped 
this experience. Now, this is remarkably recognized throughout 
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Homer. The greatest and the bravest of the Iliad knew what this 
is. Ajax, more than once, is struck with awe and filled with terror. 
Hector flies panic-stricken around the walls of Troy. The hero of 
the Odyssey bends beneath its power, and feels as one in the very 
shadow of death. Well does he describe it. 


Odyssey, X, 496. G. 

588, P. Struck at the word, my very heart was dead. 
Pensive I sat. My tears bedewed the bed. 
To hate the light and life my soul begun, 
And saw that all was grief beneath the sun. 
Composed at length, the gushing tears suppressed, 
And my tossed limbs, now wearied into rest. 


49. The reader of the Bible knows well how faith in God is insisted 
upon as necessary to sustain us, and how often we are reproved for 
the lack of it. It is needless to make selections illustrating this 
point; for they will occur at once to every mind. In the same way, 
throughout Homer, faith is insisted upon; and many a reproof for 
failure in the exercise of it may be found. A fine passage in the 
Odyssey will render this very clear. Ulysses, on the eve of battle, 
is encouraged by Minerva; but the numbers arrayed against him 
appear so great that he is disposed to shrink back. The goddess 
thus reproves him: 


Odyssey, XX, 45. G. 
55, P. Oh, impotence of faith! Minerva cries ; 
If man on frail, unknowing man relies, 
Doubt ye the gods? Lo, Pallas’ self descends, 
Inspires thy counsels, and thy toils attends. 
In me affianced, fortify thy breast, 
Though myriads leagued, thy rightful claim contest. 


We sincerely trust that the comparisons above made have not 
proved utterly tedious to the reader. If he has had the patience to 
go through them all, he has probably arrived at some of the con- 
clusions indicated in our preliminary remarks. The subject is by 
no means exhausted ; and there will doubtless occur to the reader 
passages from the Old Testament which have been omitted by us. 
We may, on some future occasion, again solicit his attention to the 
subject presented, under a somewhat different form. We conclude 
the present paper with two or three observations, which seem of 
importance to us, and which are best presented at its close : 

1. The Iliad and the Odyssey lean clearly toward humanity. 
Homer makes kindness and mercy and generosity, greater than the 
exercise of brute force. When, at the funeral of Patroclus, Achilles 
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sacrifices twelve Trojan captives, the poet condemns the deed in 
these words : 


Iliad, XXITI, 175. G. 
D. Then, last of all, by evil counsel swayed, 
216, P. Twelve noble youths he slew, the sons of Troy. 


Inthe assembly of the gods, Apollo is made to say, speaking of 
the same Achilles, and condemning his cruel and revengeful acts : 


Iliad, XXIV, 50. G. 
C. He slays the illustrious Hector first, then drags his corse, 
In cruel triumph, at his chariot wheels, 
Around Patroclus’ tomb; but neither well 
He acts, nor honorably to himself, 
While, to gratify revenge, 
64, P. He pours dishonor thus on senseless clay. 


These ideas are not found in a few places only. They pervade both 
these grand poems. Of course, we meet with transactions which can- 
not be judged of by our modern standard of morality and humanity ; 
but the Homeric spirit, considered with reference to that age, is 
eminently moral and humane. 

2. There is not a single great and brave deed recorded in the 
Tliad or in the Odyssey, that is not performed with so much manifest 
divine assistance, that nothing whatever is left in which man may 
glory. So uniform and striking is this, so clearly and strongly is 
the matter put, that it is impossible not to believe that the old poet 
meant to bring out, in the strongest relief, man’s utter weakness and 
nothingness in the sight of heaven, and to teach him to say, with the 
Hebrew, “Not unto us, not unto us, but unto THY name give glory.” 

3. Considered purely as religious books, the Iliad and Odyssey are 
remarkable. Almost every page inculcates, with a sort of intensity, 
the duty of reverencing and worshipping the gods, and the value of 
faith and prayer, and recognizes, with glowing earnestness, human 
dependence on the divine strength, and the divine presence as inter- 
penetrating human affairs. 

J. B. Haaue. 


Hackensack, N. J, 
































THE THEMES AND METHODS OF APOSTOLIC 
PREACHING. 


HE impartial student of history, in view of the wonderful revolution 

in thought and life consequent on the promulgation of Christianity 
by the apostles, will not fail to inquire, What was the burden of the 
discourses producing such definite and permanent results? and the 
question must hold a stronger claim on the attention of men who 
acknowledge themselves appointed to perpetuate the same system. 
For the materials with which to prosecute this inquiry, we are 
dependent almost solely on the New Testament; and, indeed, only a 
small portion of this volume is serviceable for this purpose. As the 
epistles were written to build up the Christians to whom they were 
addressed in spiritual knowledge and a godly life, it is not surprising 
that they contain only occasional references to the means by which 
believers were brought to Christ. The narratives of the evangelists 
are occupied with events of an earlier date, and contain very little 
bearing directly on the answer to our question. Matthew says that 
the apostles were directed to go and disciple all nations, teaching them 
to observe all ‘things commanded by Christ. This shows that the - 
work rested on a divine commission, but does not reveal the method 
by which disciples were to be made. According to Mark, they were 
to preach the gospel, but we must look elsewhere for the interpre- 
tation of this word. Luke’s testimony that they were to preach 
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repentance and remission of sins, in the name of Christ, among all 
nations, gives us some clearer idea of the work for which these men 
were sent. But for anything like a full view of the themes and 
methods employed by the apostles in calling men to faith in Christ, 
we are almost exclusively dependent on the book of Acts. 

For the purposes of this examination, it will be necessary to con- 
sider only such of the discourses mentioned in this book as are 
connected with the introduction of men to the Christian life; and 
these will be most conveniently classified according to the audiences 
to which they were addressed, which were Jews, proselytes, or idola- 
ters. In the majority of instances thus passing in review, the 
audiences were Jews, or the Jewish element predominated in them. 
The preachers belonged to this people, and evidences of the strong 
attachment which bound them to the scattered Israelites, are con- 
tinually occurring in the record of their labors. The account of the 
early diffusion of Christianity does not take the reader beyond those 
portions of the empire in which these people were found in large 
numbers; and wherever the apostles in their visits to places separated 
by long distances, and differing much in social and civil affairs, find 
themselves speaking to a company of Israelites, the fact that they are 
in the presence of children of Abraham rises to greater prominence 
in their minds than anything connected with the residence of their 
hearers, whether it be Damascus or Corinth or Rome. Even the 
apostle to the Gentiles acknowledges continual anguish of heart on 
account of his kinsmen according to the flesh, and declares his message 
of salvation to the Jew first, then to the Greek. 

Some account is given of a large number of addresses to Jewish 
audiences, delivered by various speakers, amidst great diversity of 
times and places; but we find the same chief topics, the same lines 
of thought and species of argument in them all. One or two will 
answer, therefore, as examples of the class, and none can serve our 
purpose better than the sermon of Peter at the pentecostal season. 
Not many weeks have elapsed since the Nazarene was crucified. The 
majority of the people in Jerusalem have probably ceased to think of 
the man and the circumstances of his death; but a company of his 
disciples, having passed through a varied experience, are obediently 
waiting for the fulfilment of his promise to them, though unable to 
form any clear conception of the manner in which the promise should 
be accomplished. At length, in the fulness of the appointed time, 
they suddenly perceive wonderful manifestations of the divine pres- 
ence and power, and become conscious of extraordinary exaltation of 
spiritual life. They are at once assured that the expected day has 
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come, and at once they begin to make communications to the people 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. The announcement of the won- 
derful phenomena attendant on this spiritual exaltation calls together 
@ promiscuous assemblage from the dwellers in the city, Jews and 
proselytes; some of whom, probably, might be classed with Simeon, 
of an earlier day, and were waiting for the consolation of Israel; some 
showed their devoutness only in the formal observance of an ancient 
ritual; and some were frivolous persons who could find in the scene 
nothing more than an occasion for jests and merriment. In these 
circumstances, and before this audience, preaching in the Christian 
dispensation was inaugurated. What was the message? 

In accordance with the natural forwardness of the man, Peter stands 
forth as the chief speaker. He rebukes the scoffers by an appeal to 
a well-known social custom, and declares the strange events occur- 
ring before the assembly to be the fulfilment of a precious prophecy 
of their sacred Scriptures. Jesus the Nazarene, he says, was pointed 
out to you as a man from God, by the wonders and signs which were 
wrought among you by him. This man, delivered up to you in ac- 
cordance with the divine purpose, you caused to be put to death by 
the hands of idolatrous Gentiles. But God has raised him from the 
dead. This is what our father David, being a prophet, foretold con- 
cerning the Messiah, and we all are witnesses to you that God has 
raised Jesus from the dead. He being now exalted on high, sends 
forth the Spirit to accomplish the promised work among you. Be 
assured, therefore, that the crucified Jesus is made Lord and Christ. 
Many of the audience receive these declarations as true, their hearts 
are filled with sorrow and alarm, and they anxiously inquire, What 
shall we do? The answer is simple and direct: Repent, each of you, 
and prove your faith in Christ by acknowledging him in baptism ; and 
you shall be made glad in the remission.of sins, and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. Three thousand are added to the church as the result 
of this day’s labors. 

Analyzing this discourse, we find distinct recognition of the in- 
spiration of the Old Testament Scriptures, of the doctrine that miracles , 
are a sign from God, and of the foreordination of particular events as 
harmonizing with responsibility in human action. Testimony is given 
to the principal facts connected with the life and death of Jesus. The 
gift of the Spirit to the church is affirmed to be through the Redeemer. 
The forgiveness of sins is set forth, on the one side; on the other, re- 
pentance, faith, and baptism. But the chief point of the discourse 
evidently is the resurrection of Christ. This is the fact to which the 
apostles are witnesses. Old truths are systematized around it. If 
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this is true, the new system is from God. If not, it is a delusion. 
The same importance attaches to this fact in Peter’s next discourse, 
recorded in the following chapter, and in his defence before the 
Sanhedrim. The members of this body are grieved because the 
apostles preach the resurrection of the dead: the Sadducees because 
the doctrine is preached at all, the Pharisees because it is preached 
in the name of Jesus. In these instances we find that the preacher, 
using old, and to a large extent accepted, truths to lead the way to 
the new truths which he is sent to deliver, has one purpose,— to bring 
his hearers to admit that Jesus of Nazareth is their expected Messiah, 
and to induce them to act appropriately in view of this fact. If they 
accept these teachings with a becoming spirit, though they may im- 
perfectly apprehend many other important doctrines concerning the 
way of life, the Lord of grace and salvation has set his seal on them, 
and will bring them to his glory. At this stage in the establishment 
of Christianity, the contest was over the question of the resurrection. 
If this is conceded, the whole system must be accepted; if this is 
rejected, the whole is rejected. Luke sets this forth most clearly, 
when, in describing the growth of the church, he says:' “And with 
great power the apostles gave their witness of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus; and great grace was upon them all.” 

The discourse of Paul, in the synagogue in Antioch of Pisidia, 
where a large Jewish population was found, may be taken as another 
example of the class now under examination. On the Sabbath after 
their arrival in this city, Paul and his companion, as their custom 
was, went into the synagogue, and took their places among the wor- 
shippers. Here they listened to familiar passages from the Scriptures, 
and participated in the familiar forms of worship distinguishing the 
Israelites. At a convenient time in the services opportunity is given 
them to speak, if they have a word of exhortation for the people. It 
is a welcome invitation; for they have a message to deliver. The 
address made in these circumstances is deserving of patient study, 
on account of its rhetoric, as well as its doctrines. Paul feels that 
. he is among his brethren according to the flesh. He calls forth the 
interest that will be awakened by speaking of their kindred and 
common country. He revives the proud and cherished memories of 
the past by speaking of God’s dealings with the fathers. He awakens 
the sacred interest that attaches to King David as type of the pro- 
mised Messiah; and then he declares that the promise has been ful- 
filled, and the Messiah has appeared, in proof of which he appeals to 
the fact that Jesus, whom the prophet John had pointed out as the 
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Christ, having been given up by the rulers at Jerusalem to be put to 
death, had by the mighty power of God been raised from the dead ; 
and we, with many others, he affirms, being fully assured of these 
things, have gone forth to tell the brethren that God hath perfectly 
fulfilled the promise which he made to our fathers, and in the precise 
form in which our great King David delivered it to us. Be assured, 
therefore, brethren, that through this Jesus, now declared to be the 
Messiah, free forgiveness is promised to every, one believing in him, and 
full justification from all things, from which your own souls have testi- 
fied to you that the law of Moses could not justify you. But remember 
the warnings of Jehovah, as well as his promises, and beware lest ye 
bring on yourselves his judgments by rejecting his revelation of mercy. 

The prevenient grace of God had made ready a people for this 
message, and at once believers are added to the Lord. Here Paul 
avails himself of the existing knowledge and belief of his hearers, — 
he uses the truth already accepted by them to push them on to new 
truths. This discourse, which is substantially the same as Peter’s 
pentecostal sermon, and is in beautiful harmony with Paul’s account 
of his preaching, given in the epistle to the Corinthians,’ and with 
his teachings in his letters to the Galatian and Roman churches, is 
undoubtedly a fair example of his usual method of preaching among 
the Jews. The preacher enters into the condition of his hearers, 
and shares their memories and hopes; he appeals to the Scriptures, 
insomuch as they, in common with himself, accept them as stamped 
by divine authority ; he expounds the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, and shows that they have their fulfilment in Jesus of 
Nazareth; and he supplements all this by testimony to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and by the consequent truth that henceforth salvation 
is to be preached only in his name. 

Thinking men in various sections of the empire were, in the early 
years of the Christian era, becoming dissatisfied with the old religious 
doctrines and practices, and many individuals were turning from 
idolatry to the theism of the Jews. Some formally connected them- 
selves with this people; while others only acknowledged faith in the 
doctrines of the Hebrew Scriptures concerning God and his worship. 
Men of this class were found in almost every locality where the 
apostles labored. Dr. Hackett, in harmony with many other critics, 
says of them,? that this class of persons furnished the greater part of 
the first Gentile converts. When such hearers might have been found 
in the synagogues with the Jews, they would be approached by the 
same arguments and appeals. When Paul turned from the Jews, as 
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he sometimes did, to speak to the Gentiles, it is probable that men 
of this class formed the nucleus of the new congregation. But, con- 
trary to what we might have expected, we have very little information 
of preaching addressed distinctively to them. The treasurer of the 
Ethiopian queen, who is mentioned in the eighth of Acts, was pro- 
bably a proselyte. He is presented to our view on his return from 
Jerusalem, where he has been to worship, reading in his chariot the 
book of the prophet Isaiah. Moved perhaps by the events which 
have been occurring in Jerusalem, he is studying a passage strangely 
expressive of some one’s humiliation and sorrow in connection with 
glowing promises of the exaltation and righteousness of God’s people. 
We find here a believer in revelation, a worshipper of God, a student 
of the Scriptures inquiring for the truth. An evangelist has been 
prepared, and is sent from a distance to instructhim. In accordance 
with the divine plan, Philip draws near, hears the man reading, asks 
the natural question, whether he understands the passage and begins 
at the same Scripture, and preaches to him Jesus. The facts in the 
life of Christ and the meaning of those facts, as connected with the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, evidently constitute the burden of 
this discourse; and the hearer’s faith is evoked by approaching him 
on the ground of the knowledge which he already possesses. 

With this may be compared the somewhat similar visit of Peter to 
Cornelius. The centurion, though probably not a proselyte in the 
full sense of the term, had renounced idolatry, was acquainted with 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and was acknowledged to be a man of 
prayer and of good deeds. He seems to have known of John’s bap- 
tism, and some facts connected with the life of Christ. Peter is sent 
to preach to this man and his household, It is evident that the course 
of events was arranged quite as much for the enlargement of the 
preacher’s ideas of the nature of Christ’s kingdom, as for the en- 
lightenment and salvation of the centurion. The apostle finds his 
audience prepared to receive him as a messenger from God. His 
address reveals the fact that by some method, more or less extended, 
the preacher has learned how far his hearers have advanced in 
religious knowledge, and what is their present position ; and he be- 
gins at that point and declares to them the truth which they need to 
bring them into the fuller freedom of the sons of God; he preaches 
to them the resurrection of Christ and the remission of sins through 
faith in him. In these instances, and we accept them as illustrating 
what occurred in a number of cases of which no record is made, willing 
listeners are led, by means of the truth which they already have, toa 
fuller kuowiedge of the doctrine of life, and to acquiescence in it. 
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Three occasions are mentioned in Paul’s life, when he was more 
exclusively in connection with idolaters: his first visit to Lystra, the 
scene on Mars’ Hill, and the voyage from Sidon to Puteoli. Between 
the commencement and the termination of this voyage there was an 
interval of several months. The centurion to whose charge the apostle 
had been committed, was from the first favorably disposed to him, 
and continued to the last to show him distinguishing kindness. Other 
Christians were in the company with him. These and other circum- 
stances would seem to have invited Paul to attempt to instruct some 
of the multitude with whom he is sailing. But the fact that he is on 
board as a prisoner, and the necessity of preserving order and dis- 
cipline among so large a number of various classes, may have made 
the opportunities for Christian discourse more unfrequent and un- 
favorable than we might at first suppose. In the terrible storm that 
came upon them after they left Crete, Paul is supernaturally assured 
that the lives of all on board will be spared. It would seem that the 
announcement of the ground of this assurance, and his calin example 
of Christian worship in the presence of them all, ought to have 
brought some to him to inquire for the truth; but if any such effect 
was produced, the record is silent concerning it. The opinion put 
forth by some, that the words, “Lo, God hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee,” are to be taken in the highest sense, as indicating 
a gift of grace, rests on the wish of the sympathetic reader rather 
than on anything in the narrative. And the idea that the breaking 
of bread, spoken of in this account, is to be regarded as a eucharistic 
feast, “in which none on board failed to share,”' must have been 
suggested by familiarity with ecclesiastical usages differing somewhat 
from those which we understand to belong to the apostolic age. When 
the company, escaping from the wreck, reach the island Melita, the 
inhabitants of the place earn for themselves honorable mention by their 
kind hospitality in relieving the sufferings caused “by the present rain 
and the cold.” Traces of the law written in their hearts are revealed, 
when the idolaters beholding the viper hanging from Paul’s hand, de- 
cide that, though the prisoner has escaped the perils of the deep, justice 
still pursues him on the land. And when the expected judgment fails 
to come, their crude superstition shows itself in the belief that some 
divinity has appeared among them. How the apostle corrected their 
errors, and what instructions he attempted to give them, the narra- 
tive does not inform us. Many miracles of healing were wrought 

1Smith’s New Testament History, p. 572. Conybeare and Howson (vol. 2, p. 334) allow 


themselves to depart here from the record of facts, and to presume what was the effect of 
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among the people, but with what effect on their minds, we are left to 
conjecture. After three months the apostle departed laden with 
tokens of the people’s good-will and kindness to him. Surely, if 
natural gratitude could make itself coincident with the grace of God, 
some of these idolaters must have been brought within the kingdom; 
but the historian has not made record of a single word spoken by the 
apostle to them. This is the more remarkable as it stands in contrast 
with the narrative of events after his arrival in Rome; for the writer 
informs us that Paul at once received an assembly of Jews, and ad- 
dressed them with the same arguments and thesame Scripture passages 
as he has used for nearly twenty-five years in the Jewish synagogues. 
The majority of the people whom the Christian teachers found in 
Lystra, on their first visit, were evidently superstitious idolaters. 
They had such feeble apprehension of the truths proclaimed, that 
when they saw the miracle of healing on the lame man, they called 
Paul and his companion gods. By what means does the apostle 
attempt to correct their mistake, and raise them to higher views of 
truth? He makes no appeal to Revelation; nor, so far as the narra- 
tive shows, does he pronounce any distinctively Christian doctrine. 
He declares himself a man like them, who has come to teach them to 
turn from “these vanities” to the true God, who made all things, and’ 
who ever gives evidence of his goodness in the seasonable and glad- 
dening bounties of nature. “ With these sayings, he hardly restrained 
the people from sacrificing to him.” That this was all he said we 
need not affirm; but it is all that the historian has deemed it impor- 
tant to record. The speaker seeks to affect his hearers by using 
truths which they held in common with himself, though in a muti- 
lated form. Arraying on his side moral convictions already existing, 
he would intensify these and use them to develop the sense of the 
need of some higher knowledge. Like Peter and Philip, he ap- 
proaches his hearers by adapting himself to their present condition and 
attainments, and though he is among them as a teacher of revealed 
truth, and a witness to a supernatural fact, he judges that the truths 
of natural religion can be made subservient to his high purpose. 
Jews resided at Athens in sufficient numbers to have a synagogue; 
but the indications are that their influence did not affect the people 
to any great extent. Luke tells us that Paul, moved by the religious 
condition of the city, reasoned in the synagogue with his own people, 
and in the market-place with the Gentiles. Some of this class, pro- 
fessing a desire to hear his doctrine more fully set forth, bring him 
to Mars’ Hill, to discourse to them more at length. The address 
here delivered was evidently intended for a congregation composed 
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chiefly of idolaters. The apostle had walked about the city, and 
beheld its beauty and magnificence, but had seen everywhere signs 
of idol- worship and moral degradation. When we think how the 
sensitive and impetuous soul of Paul must have been roused by this 
prostitution of genius, culture, and wealth to such uses, the self- 
control which he here exhibits, and the courteous acknowledgment 
of anything good in his hearers, are truly wonderful. He does not 
come to them with reproaches and thunders of judgment. He admits 
that he has been impressed by the manifold evidences of their regard 
to religion. They confess, by the inscriptions on their altars, that 
their knowledge on this subject is limited. He professes to be able 
to teach them more perfectly; and yet what he has to say they might 
have found in the affirmations of their own minds; and it has received 
expression in their own literature. There is one God, the Maker of 
all, the Ruler of all nations alike, in whom all live, who can be honored 
only by rational worship, the service of the spirit. If he has exercised 
forbearance in the times of ignorance, now he calls on all to repent; 
for fuller light has been granted. And if men now continue in 
disregard of him, they expose themselves to the condemnation of a 
righteous judgment, of which he has given assurance in bringing 
from the dead the man whom he has appointed Judge of all. 

While the preacher keeps in the sphere of philosophy and human 
reason, the audience give him a respectful hearing. When he speaks 
of a supernatural revelation confirmed by the resurrection the majority 
of them give him to understand that they have heard enough. Some 
critics have expressed the opinion that Paul, somewhat overcome by 
the consciousness that he is speaking in a place of such fame, turned 
aside, on this occasion, from his proper work as a preacher of the 
gospel, and hence little apparent good was produced by the effort. 
But we should remember that numerous conversions did not follow 
the apostle’s preaching on all the occasions when there was nothing 
to turn his head. Besides, how could one who believes that truth 
appeals to the intellect approach an audience, except on ground 
common to both parties? Nor should we omit to notice that the 
line of thought is the same as is developed in the first chapter of the 
epistle to the Romans, and also is of the same general character as 
the discourse of Paul before Felix and Drusilla. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the apostle to the Gentiles saw how the truths of natural 
religion can be made subservient to the reception of the gospel; and 
his example in so using them deserves attentive consideration by 
preachers of later days. 

In the accounts that have thus passed under examination, the men 
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to whom the establishment of Christianity among the nations was at 
first committed, appear, in great variety of circumstances, laboring 
to bring Jews, proselytes, and idolaters to a common faith and prac- 
tice; and they uniformly testify to one fact, as the substantial evidence 
of the truth which they proclaim,—the resurrection of Christ; and 
they teach one doctrine as the core of the system,—the remission 
or forgiveness of sins, to every one believing in Christ. All other 
communications are subservient to the acceptance of these declara- 
tions, or to the development of the life that should follow from them. 
Christianity thus appears, at the first, intimately associated with a 
supernatural fact. Paul’s estimate of the importance of this relation 
did not diminish as he advanced in his work, but to the last he 
emphasized it as an essential element in the system which he was 
sent to teach. When he gave to the Corinthian Christians a definite 
statement of the gospel which he had preached to them, he placed, 
first of all, a declaration of the death and resurrection of Christ, and 
the evidence on which the resurrection is to be received. In his 
defence before Agrippa, as he was drawing near to the close of his 
labors, he describes his work in this language: ‘“ Having obtained 
help from God, I continue unto this day, witnessing both to small 
and great, that the Christ is to suffer, and be the first out of the 
resurrection from the dead to proclaim light to the people and to the 
Gentiles.” And when he came into the very shadow of the scene of 
his own death, he exhorted Timothy, his own son in the faith, that 
he should keep in remembrance Jesus Christ, raised from the dead, 
of the seed of David, according to his gospel. 

Christianity, then, as it was first received, cannot be perpetuated, 
unless the same prominence is given to this supernatural fact. If 
unbelief affirms that the resurrection is impossible, it affirms that the 
peculiar characteristics of Christianity are impossible. When ration- : 
alistic writers assume that legends of miracles might have grown in 
connection with the introduction of Christianity, as the Hagiographa 
of the Church of Rome has been formed in later days, they make this 
assumption in utter disregard of wide differences between the condi- 
tions of the two cases, differences which they themselves would be 
the first to recognize, in any other department of study, but which 
seem to be conveniently obscured by some legerdemain unconsciously 
practised in the perspective, by which everything pertaining to the first 
years of Christianity is thrown back into the mists of prehistoric times. 
But if this theory of legends respecting miraculous events were con- 
ceded, it would not explain all the facts of the case. All the accounts 
of miracles performed by the apostles and Jesus might be withdrawn; 
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and though the records remaining would be by so much abbreviated, 
yet the important elements in the oral and written communications 
of the apostles would remain. But if one would remove from the 
records of the labors and teaching of these men all recognition of the 
resurrection of Christ, he must tear apart the very warp and woof of 
the fabric. The problem to be solved is not merely the existence of 
so many independent legends, of similar character though arising in 
various localities, but that after these legends have been accepted as 
the property of the public they should all come to be grouped about 
another, whether of antecedent or contemporaneous origin, as the 
centre of a great system of doctrines and practices, formed by some 
law of morbid growth, but which, nevertheless, has so commended 
itself to the highest geniuses of subsequent generations that they 
have been forced to accept it, and which still rules the highest 
civilization of the race; — that all this growth of individual elements, 
this unconscious development of the profoundest doctrines, and this 
systemization of the parts around one supposed fact of such a nature 
that, while it is admitted, it makes the whole like a complete work 
of art, and a power among the nations, but, when it is rejected, the 
whole breaks into discordant fragments, should all occur in the short 
period of the lifetime of one man, and among a people whose high- 
priests could be rationalizing Sadducees, and whose young men were 
continually going forth to the centres of business to seek their fortunes, 
and returning with clear knowledge of the great mixed world around 
them ;—and that this complicated system, thus formed in so short a 
time, should attract to itself men weak enough to rest their all for 
time and eternity on its truthfulness and validity, and yet strong 
enough to go into the most enlightened capitals of the empire, where 
thinking men made themselves popular by exposing the emptiness 
of the common religions and the sceptic was the oracle of the day, 
and persuade scores and hundreds of the more intelligent men and 
women to accept with confidence and affection this system, in which 
doctrine and asserted fact are inextricably blended, and by some 
means communicate to these converts such magical powers of per- 
suasion that in the face of mighty opposition they can perpetuate 
this stupendous delusion ;—this is the problem, stated in accordance 
with his own principles, that waits before the honest rationalist for a 
solution. We must accept Paul's explanation of all the phenomena 
as the most reasonable, and continue to cherish the recollection of the 
supernatural fact with which the characteristic doctrines, ordinances, 
appointments, work, and hopes of the church are all so vitally con- 
nected. “Jf Christ has not risen, then is our preaching vain; and 
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your faith is also vain. But now Christ has risen from the dead, 
the first fruits of those who sleep.” 

The fact that much the larger part of the book of Acts is occupied 
by events in which Jews are concerned, both as hearers and actors, 
cannot escape notice. From the beginning to the close of it, these 
people are continually before the reader. Wherever Paul went in his 
preaching tours, from Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum, and 
even farther, he was for the most part in the. neighborhood of men 
who had the writings of the Old Testament, and some of whom had 
thereby been prepared to receive the fuller revelations which he © 
brought; and converts from this class seem to have been especially 
influential in directing the affairs of the early churches. The apostles 
were sent to teach the things which Christ had commanded, yet 
whenever the nature of the audience will admit of it, they urge the 
testimony of the Jewish Scriptures as authoritative, and they expect 
converted Gentiles to accept these writings as the Word of God. They 
labored in harmony with the doctrine that the Spirit acts with the 
word, and wherever the word is cherished, the work of God must 
be advancing in some form. It must be confessed that it is difficult 
to determine why the only history we have of the labors of the apostles 
should be so largely connected with the children of Israel; but what- 
ever other purpose there may have been in this, one result evidently 
is that the reader is impressed with the continuity of God’s work of 
grace and salvation. Christianity did not appear in the world as a 
new creation; in an important sense it is a development of truths 
previously nade known, and the filling out of a plan already in part 
revealed. The connection reaches back through forty centuries of 
manifestations and communications. We can refer to no point of time 
since the date of Eden, and say that revealed religion was then first 
introduced. Whoever attacks the system has to deal, not with iso- 
lated facts and individuals, but with a continuous line of revelations, 
experiences, miracles, struggles and triumphs, that spans the intervals 
of ages, and seems quite as suggestive of eternity as of time. Judging 
from the form that divine wisdom has given to the brief history of 
the labors of the apostles, we must conclude that the writings of the 
Old Testament must continue to fill an important office in all true 
development of the church in succeeding generations. And if we 
hold that the method of the growth of Christ’s kingdom is indicated 
by the recorded instances of the effects of apostolic teaching, we are 
not encouraged to expect that if the sublime truths of the gospel are 
made known to a people sunk in debasing idolatry, they can at once 
apprehend them and rise to the high dignity of the Christian life. 
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The recollection of this truth, while it should not in the least degree 
repress zeal and activity in the cause of missions, will restrain the 
impatience that sometimes manifests itself in view of the results 
actually accomplished by missionary labor compared with the grandeur 
of the changes that an excited imagination may paint as possible. 
The purpose of the preaching of the apostles was definite, though 
twofold; first, to bring men to acknowledge Christ as the Saviour re- 
vealed from God, and then to insure the full development of the 
Christian life. As the condition of salvation and the nature of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom remain the same, this example of apostolic 
preaching must continue to be authoritative in the church. The 
work of the minister of the gospel is always definite, distinct from the 
office of the moralist, the religious philosopher, the devotee of culture, 
the believer in the efficacy of poetry and the drama to cultivate the 
sentiments and mould the character; though it draws to its service 
all the best elements in these methods of influencing the actions of 
men. It may be objected that a purpose so fixed and permanent 
must restrict one within too narrow limits of study and discourse, 
and give too much encouragement to that sort of preaching which is 
little more than one unceasing round of thought and appeal. But 
such practice is blind conformity to the letter of one’s commission, 
and not obedience to its spirit. The preacher must have a few points 
of supreme importance constantly in view; but he may approach 
these in a great variety of ways, and in the discussion of a large 
number of subordinate and subservient themes. He thus has oppor- 
tunity to use all his pewers of original thought and invention. If he 
is in full sympathy with the chief purpose for which the ministry was 
instituted, let him work according to his own characteristics; and 
thus he should give to all his communications a freshness and real- 
ness that will deliver him from the reproach of fixed conformity to an 
arbitrary model. But variety must come chiefly from adaptation of 
thought and manner to the occasion and the audience. Studied in 
the light of apostolic example, preaching is not merely the exhibition 
of truth in such form as might occur to one in his private meditations, 
or as it might be fitly expressed in a theological treatise; but the 
exhibition of truth for the purpose of producing specific effect in the 
hearer. Hence the audience must be studied as well as the subject. 
The speaker muat know his hearers to address them most effectually. 
This is the explanation of the fact frequently recognized, that 
preachers rising up among the people have more power over them 
than men who have been educated away from them. In no respect 
do the addresses of Paul stand out more pre-eminent than in the 
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marvellous adaptation of every one to the circumstances in which it 
was spoken. How inspiration may have affected an apostle’s mind, 
in regard to his ability to judge of the thoughts and hearts of other 
men, we may not be able to decide; but Paul never showed himself 
more a man than in the wonderful adaptation of his addresses to his 
various audiences, and to the occasion on which he spoke. Nature, 
grace, and education combined, may not enable any preacher of a 
later day to rise to the level of this great example; but we conceive 
it to be the duty of every one who hopes for success in this ministry 
of salvation, to seek by all right possible means some good measure 
of conformity to this admirable pattern. And if one will study his 
discourses with reference to his audience as distinct from other audi- 
ences, and the varying moods and circumstances of the whole body 
or of particular individuals in it, and with a view to the character- 
istics of his time, the special errors and sins that are likely to be 
found among his people, and the duties that are calling for immediate 
attention from them, ever seeking for the best way to use old truths 
to accomplish the new purposes of the present, and to use the fresh 
interests of the day so as to bring his people more completely under 
the control of and into hearty sympathy with the grand old truths 
that alone can permanently minister to the strength and comfort of 
Christians,—if one will study his discourses in this way, he will find 
ample scope for the greatest and most versatile powers of mind in 
this most difficult, as it is most important, work of preaching. 

In this examination the work of the Spirit in giving efficacy to the 
word has not been overlooked, but the object of the investigation did 
not require us to consider this element in the complex powers pro- 
ducing the contemplated result. We have studied preaching as it 
appeared in the Acts rather than in the Epistles, the human element 
in it rather than the divine. In his epistles Paul writes as if he felt 
that he could do nothing,—the work is all God’s, and he can accom- 
plish it by the weakest means; but in his oral addresses he selects his 
themes, arranges the course of thought, forms his illustrations, adopts 
his style, enforces his arguments with the aptest appeals, as if all the 
work depended on himself. The faithful minister of the word of life 
will seek to imitate this exhibition of the character of the model 
preacher without neglecting the other. 

A. W. Sawyer. 
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DR. JOHN CLARKE. 


b iypeevad two hundred years have passed away since the subject 
of this article went to his rest. Yet during all this period, no 
biography of him has appeared. No one has attempted to gather 
the scattered material into a connected whole, although some of our 
best writers have declared that the task ought to be undertaken. 
During his life he was almost constantly in public service, and was 
distinguished for his wisdom in conducting the affairs of a young 
commonwealth, whose government he was largely influential in 
shaping. Aside, however, from his public labors, which demand a 
generous recognition from a grateful people, he possessed elements 
of character which give him a claim upon the consideration of suc- 
ceeding penaiions. He was, Mr. Arnold says, in his history of 
Rhode Island, “one of the most eminent men of the seventeenth 
century.” And Mr. Palfrey, in his history of New England, accords 
to him a commanding place among his contemporaries, affirming that 
“for many years before his death he had been the most important 
citizen of his colony.” 

Mr. Clarke was, moreover, one of the fathers of our Baptist Israel, 
maintaining our faith with singular consistency, and defending it 
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with rare ability, and with self-denying zeal and devotion. “It is 
mortifying,” says a writer in the Christian Review, “that we have 
allowed men like Clarke and Callender, Backus and Manning,—each 
of them an honored and true-hearted advocate of the faith we profess, 
at a time when this faith was despised and derided over the greater 
part of New England,—to pass away so nearly from the memory of 
men.” While the last two have since each found a biographer, the 
other worthies mentioned still await a similar service. Speaking of 
Mr. Clarke, Professor Gammell remarks that “his life ought long 
ago to have been written, and every lineament of his pure and spot- 
less character ... should have been held forth to the respect and 
admiration of those who enjoy the fruits of his labors.” 

It is only the briefest outline of this life that we can attempt. It 
is to be regretted that the materials for a full portraiture of his 
character are so meagre. Our sources of knowledge are principally 
the Rhode Island Colonial. Records, which are quite full and well 
preserved; the few writings he himself has left to us; and the 
occasional allusions made to him by several of the early chroniclers 
and historians. 

Of his early life we can learn but little. He was born October 
8th, 1609, and, tradition says, in Bedfordshire, England. Another 
tradition makes him a native of Suffolk. That he possessed and 
improved most excellent advantages for acquiring a liberal culture 
his after life gives abundant proof. He became not only master of 
his native tongue, but learned in the ancient languages. He was “a 
scholar, bred probably at one of England’s ancient universities,” 
and felt the quickening influence of the intellectual activity of the 
age. His studies seem to have embraced a wide range, and to have 
included the principles of law, and the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures in their originals. He also gave attention to medicine, which 
he afterwards practiced. To his early religious life we have scarcely 
aclue. But we know that he was a subject of regenerating grace 
before leaving the mother country, and doubtless emigrated for 
“conscience sake,” that he might enjoy larger religious privileges. 
He may have been an accredited minister of the gospel, since the 
year after his arrival we read of his being engaged as a preacher. 
But whether he were a Baptist from the time of his conversion, or 
subsequently became one, we are left quite to conjecture. We know, 
however, of no record of any change of sentiments after his coming 
hither. A writer at the South, in a historical work entitled ‘“ Bap- 
‘ tist Succession,” informs us, without however giving the authority 


1 Backus's History, second edition, i, 348. 
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for his statement, that “he received his baptism in Elder Stillwell’s 
church, in London.” ? 

When twenty-eight years of age he, with his wife, sailed from his 
native land, arriving at Boston not far from September, 1637. 
Seeking here, like multitudes of earnest Christians during this period, 
a place where unmolested he might worship God, a bitter disap- 
pointment awaited him. He was at once reminded that for holding 
views not entertained by the authorities, he was an object of suspi- 
cion and alarm. Immediately on his arrival, the arms with which, 
like all the colonists, he had furnished himself as a neccessary pre- 
caution against danger, were taken from him by the magistrates. 
It was atime of intense excitement in the Massachusetts colony. 
The “ Antinomian controversy” was then at its height, enlisting all 
the people, whether learned or ignorant, as earnest partizans either 
on the one side or the other. At first purely religious, it became 
afterward a political strife. The one side emphasized law, and the 
other grace; the one order, and the other liberty. Although the 
“ Antinomian” party was at one time by far the most numerous in 
Boston, “recruiting its ranks from the most accomplished as well as 
the most liberal of her citizens,” the ‘“ Legalist” finally triumphed, 
and conformity was required, on the part of all, to the practice and 
belief of the established church. 

Differences of opinion, Mr. Clarke tells us, appeared as soon as he 
was ashore. He had anticipated these, and had also anticipated a 
toleration of them. He had expected to find freedom from pains and 
penalties on account of differences in religious belief. In this expec- 
tation he was disappointed, and hence resolved not to remain but to 
go into the wilderness. Others joined him in this resolution, and 
he led a movement for colonizing, “ having,” he says, “ Long Island 
and Delaware Bay in our eye for the place of our residence.” But 
as in the case of so many other pilgrims, the Lord ordered otherwise. 
While some of the party went by water, around the Cape, Mr. 
Clarke, with others, crossed overland, by way of Providence, where 
he was “courteously and lovingly received” by Roger Williams. 
This may have been the first, though it was by no means the last 
meeting of these two men, who were to become so illustrious in 


1 Rev .D. B. Ray, Lexington, Ky. In a private letter, Mr. Ray gives the “ Trilemma” of 
Rev. J. R. Graves, a book the writer has not seen, as his authority for the statement in the 
text. The author of the “ Baptist Succession” has collected a great mass of interesting 
and very valuable material, and has arranged it with considerable skill. But although 
the present article appears at one point to affirm his position, its writer has little sympathy 
with the purpose of his work, having no more faith in “ Baptismal Succession” than in 
“ Apostolical.” 

2 Massachusetts Colonial Records, i, 212. 
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advocating and defending the doctrine of freedom. It was no casual 
meeting. Clarke was acquainted with the circumstances connected 
with Williams’s banishment two years before, and understood the 
principles involved in it. He may have sought this conference in 
order to compare their views ; perhaps to receive himself more light; 
perhaps to conduct his friend still further in the truth (it was the 
next year that Williams was baptized); perhaps to speak to him 
words of consolation and cheer, in his hiding place in the wilderness, 
as well as to obtain information respecting the surrounding country. 

Mr. Williams suggested, as a desirable place for the adventurers, 
either Lowams, now Barrington, or Aquidneck, now Rhode Island. 
After a journey to Plymouth, to learn whether these places were 
within her jurisdiction, Mr. Clarke selected the Island, inasmuch as it 
lay beyond the Plymouth claim; and he and his companions proposed 
to form an independent colony, with a government founded on liberty. 
A settlement, afterwards called Portsmouth, was first effected, at the 
north part of the Island; but the year following, in the beginning of 
1639, a number of the people, including most of the prominent men, 
removed to the southwest, and began another settlement, to which 
they gave the name of Newport. The latter colony, “being the 
larger, seems to have taken with it and continued the Portsmouth 
records, which have been followed up to this time.” At both places, 
Mr. Clarke was commissioned to survey the land, and apportion it 
among the inhabitants. The next year, 1640, the two settlements 
were united, under one government. 

From its inception, Mr. Clarke was a leading spirit in the new 
colony. His life is so interwoven with its history, that to have a 
correct knowledge of the one neccessitates a knowledge of the other. 
He was almost always employed for the public good. His disciplined 
mind brought constant and invaluable aid to the infant colony. To 
no one, perhaps, was the colony under greater obligations than to 
him. Yet so quietly and unobtrusively did he do his work that his 
great merits have not been duly appreciated. But the careful student 
of this early period discovers in him the colony’s guiding genius. 
The better his history is known, the more commanding is the position 
assigned him. 

We now enter upon an interesting passage of history.. We are to 
follow Clarke and his associates, as they address themselves to the 
difficult task of framing a government. We make him prominent, 
because, as we shall see in the sequel, he was probably the author of 
the form-of government adopted, and of the code of laws by which it 

1 Rhode Island Colonial Records, i, 69. 
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was administered. In the discharge of this duty they were obliged 
to tread on new ground. They had no guides to follow, no models 
to imitate. The way was, as yet, unsurveyed; and no beacons had 
been set up, to give them direction. Although the principle of liberty 
had long been recognized, references being made to it in the early 
history of the church, earnest protests being uttered, from the time 
of Constantine onward against the union of church and state, against 
the assumed right of the civil power to interfere in religious matters, 
yet this principle had never been incorporated into any civil govern- 
ment. “I do not know,” Callender remarks, that “there was ever 
before, since the world came into the church, such an instance as the 
settlement of this colony and Island.” Liberty and law were to be 
united in wedlock, and the union declared in terms consistent with 
both. Laws were to be framed that should not destroy, but recognize 
and conserve individual freedom. This was their problem. They 
could imitate none of the governments of the old world; for they 
were all monarchies, more or less absolute. Nor could they follow 
the lead of the older New England colonies; for they were all, though 
not to the same degree, despotic and oppressive. Having escaped 
the ecclesiastical tyranny of England, the Puritans became themselves 
almost tyrants. In England, they had complained bitterly of govern- 
mental interferences with their religion; but, as they too sadly proved 
by their own government, on this side of the water, their trouble was 
not with the principle of interference, only with its application. Free- 
dom of conscience, and independence of thought, were not’ protected, 
by their legislation. The church was a ward of the state, as truly in 
New as in Old England. Nor could our settlers repair to Providence; 
for Providence had as yet scarcely a government. Roger Williams 
apprehended the principle of ‘‘soul liberty,” with remarkable clear- 
ness. He boldly affirmed the inalienable right of every person to his 
opinions and beliefs. But the principle had not been embodied in 
laws. Roger Williams went into the wilderness, to-find an asylum 
from oppression, not to found a state; while to establish an inde- 
pendent colony was the avowed intention of the islanders; ‘and the 
organization of a regular government was their initial step.”' Care- 
fully they felt their way along, toward the proper limits and pre- 
rogatives of civil government. Cautiously they laid the foundations 
of the new state. While adhering, in their proposed government, 
with tenacity to the element of liberty, they made equally emphatic 
the element of law. 

The sundering of church from state was a bold step; but their 

1 Arnold, History of Rhode Island, i, 125. 
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principles demanded it, and they did not hesitate to take it. It was 
not enough, however, to declare them separate, and to remand both 
church and state each to its own separate province. They must 
go further, and determine what the state is, and what its sphere 
and authority. 

Feeling around for the proper basis of a strong and righteous 
government, they laid hold of two facts, which they assumed to be 
established: first, that God is the source of all authority in the state; 
and, secondly, that his revealed will, so far as it pertains to the con- 
duct of man with man, should be its fundamental law. On these 
two facts they began to build, as appears from the first compact to 
which they appended their names. In the presence of Jehovah, they 
solemnly incorporated themselves into a body politic; and they agreed 
to submit their persons and estates unto the Lord Jesus Christ, “and 
to all those perfect and absolute laws of his, given us in his holy word 
of truth, to be guided and judged thereby.”’ The meaning which 
they attached to this agreement is revealed in an order, made a few 
months subsequently, giving to the officers of government authority 
to punish “all breaches of the laws of God, THAT TEND TO CIVIT, DIS- 
TURBANCE.”? That the government thus inaugurated was designed, 
as some have supposed, for the protection of Christians alone, cannot, 
we think, be shown. Clarke and his associates “did not confine their 
principles of toleration to men professing Christianity, but allowed 
room for those of every faith, Jew or Gentile, Christian or Pagan.” 
At first a pure democracy, the laws emanating from the entire body 
of freemen assembled in town-meeting, the government was the 
second year vested in a representative body, which was, however, 
held rigidly responsible to its constituents. So jealous were the 
people lest delegated authority should work mischief, and gradually 
undermine their liberties, that they repeatedly, in their town meet- 
ings, declared the inviolability of the liberty of conscience, and that 
their government was a republic. Thus, in 1641, it was “ordered, 
and unanimously agreed upon, that the government which this body 
politic doth attend unto in this Island, and the jurisdiction thereof, 
in favor of our prince, is a DEMOCRACY,’ or popular government.” 
At the same time, it was ordered “that none be accounted a delinquent 
for DOCTRINE, provided it be not directly repugnant to the govern- 
ment or laws established,” a provision necessary for those who, 
like the Mormons for example, outrage, in the name of conscience 
and religion, the very first principles of morality and decency. In 


1 Rhode Island Colonial Records, i, 52. 2 Tbid, i, 65, 
* This word is recorded in large capitals. Ibid, i, 112. 
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September of the same year they ordered “that the law of the last 
court, made concerning liberty of conscience in point of doctrine, is 
perpetuated.” 

In solving the difficult questions which arose in the prosecution of 
their novel undertaking, rapid progress was made. As early as 1641, 
they assumed the name of a state, and ordered a seal, having for its 
device a sheaf of arrows bound up, and, on the leash, the beautiful, 
and, in the circumstances, very significant motto, “Amor vincet 
omnia.” During the first year at Newport, Mr. Clarke was author- 
ized to take steps toward procuring a charter. Three years later, 
he, with others, was again appointed to the task, “with full powers 
to act.” Before they had proceeded far with their plans, Roger 
Williams, who had gone to England, returned with a very liberal 
charter, incorporating the four towns, Portsmouth and Newport, on 
the Island, and Providence and Warwick, on the mainland, under the 
name of “Providence Plantations, in Narraganset Bay, in New Eng- 
land.” For some reason, there was very long delay in accepting it, 
the towns not incorporating under it until 1647. These four towns, 
originally independent colonies, were then confederated under one 
government. In this new order of things, Mr. Clarke was equally 
prominent and influential. 

The laws adopted by the towns, as united under the charter, were 
taken substantially from the islanders. The form of government 
was patterned after the “model” which they had exhibited." From 
them, Mr. Arnold says, “had emanated the code of laws, and to them 
it was entrusted to perfect the means of enforcing that code.”? And 
Mr. Clarke, to employ the language of another, “was that legislator 
who framed the code of laws for the government of the Island.” 
“And,” the same writer continues, “as these laws virtually constituted 
the basis of the laws of the colonies when united [the united towns], 
it is supposed that he, to a great extent, was the author of that system 
of government which was prepared in Newport by some one whose 
name is not announced, and which was adopted at the meeting at 
Portsmouth, May 19th, 1647.”* The want of space forbids even a 
partial analysis of this admirable code. The preamble declares the 
inviolability of the liberty of conscience, and that the government is 
“DEMOCRATICAL”; and the code concludes with these remark- 
able words: - “And otherwise than thus what is herein forbidden, all 
men may walk as their consciences persuade them, every one in the 
name of his God. AND LET THE SAINTS OF THE Most HicH WALK 


1 Rhode Island Colonial Records, i, 48, 147. 2 History, i, 204. 
3 Henry Jackson, D. D., “Chh. of Rhode Island,” p. 11. 
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IN THIS COLONY WITHOUT MOLESTATION, IN THE NAME OF JEHOVAH, 
THEIR GOD, FOREVER AND EVER.”! 

At a later period, Mr. Clarke was twice appointed to codify the 
laws, once, in 1664, with Mr. Williams, and again, two years after- 
wards, with these ample powers, illustrating the confidence reposed 
in him: “It is ordered that Mr. John Clarke is deputed and author- 
ized to compose all the laws of the colony into a good method and 
order, leaving out what may be superfluous, and adding what may 
appear unto him necessary, as well for the regulation of courts as 
otherwise,” the result to be presented to the General Assembly 
for approval.””? 

While thus laboriousiy perfecting a government for Rhode Island, 
Mr. Clarke was compelled to exert his influence in defending her 
against the encroachments of her neighbors. They proposed to make 
a tripartite division of her territory: that the Narraganset country 
should be absorbed by Connecticut; that Massachusetts should ap- 
propriate Providence and Warwick; while to Plymouth should fall 
the island towns, —a device to wipe the struggling state from exist- 
ence. This dismemberment seemed at one time imminent, for a 
party arose on the island, the most important part of the confederacy, 
that favored the design. But Clarke persistently and successfully 
opposed the movement, which aimed a death-blow, not only at the 
independent life of the Rhode Island colony, but also at the free 
principles which she represented. “Coddington was a royalist, and 
was attempting to withdraw the island from the other towns, and 
unite it to Plymouth, while Clarke and Easton were republicans, and 
leaders of the dominant party.”® 

In 1651, Mr. Clarke made his memorable visit to Lynn, summoned 
thither to administer spiritual comfort to a Christian brother. While 
there, he had an experience of the rigor of Massachusetts law. He 
was aware that the sanctity of conscience was not protected, and 
doubtless knew that a severe law had been enacted against the “Ana- 
baptists.” Yet he did not hesitate to obey what he regarded a call 
of duty. At the house of this friend and brother, he commented on 
Rev. iii. 10, and applied the teaching to themselves; the visit sug- 
gesting, as he says, the temptation that had fallen on the people of 
God, and the sweet promise made to those who keep the word of his 
patience. While speaking in a very quiet way at this private house, 
he was summarily arrested and lodged in prison, where he remained 
about a fortnight, and was then fined twenty pounds, the fine being, 


1 Rhode Island Colonial Records, i, 190. 2 Thid. ii, 184. 8 Arnold, i, 222. 
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without his knowledge, subsequently paid by friends. His com- 
panions, one of whom was Obadiah Holmes, were also imprisoned 
and fined. Mr. Palfrey imputes a political motive to this visit of 
Clarke. He affirms that in his opinion, Mr. Clarke wished to secure 
an exhibition of Massachusetts intolerance of dissentients, in order 
to prejudice his own colony against her. If Clarke had a motive 
of this kind, it must be confessed that the Massachusetts authorities 
did not frustrate his plans. He says, “without producing either 
accuser, witness, jury, law of God or man, we were sentenced.” 
Neither the end sought nor the method employed to attain it admits 
of justification. To the governor, who had upbraided him with the 
name of Anabaptist, he replied: “I disown the name; I am neither 
an Anabaptist, nor a Pedobaptist, nor a Catabaptist.” In the course 
of his defence, he desired to know by what law of God he had been 
condemned. The governor informed him that for denying the 
validity of infant baptism he deserved even the penalty of death; 
that he “ would not have such trash brought into their jurisdiction ; 
and furthermore, that his position could not be maintained before 
their ministers.” 

In face of such a charge, Mr. Clarke could not do otherwise 
than ask for a public disputation, conscious of having the truth and 
of his ability to defend it. He therefore proposed that the points of 
doctrine wherein they differed, agreeably to the challenge, be publicly 
discussed; and offered to defend his faith against any minister whom 
the court might select, provided he could be assured of the protec- 
tion of the court,—an important provision at the time. He was 
given at first to understand that his request would be acceded to, 
and the learned Mr. Cotton be chosen to meet him. But after many 
delays, and several letters had passed between the parties, his pro- 
position was declined, in a paper written by Mr. Cotton, and signed 
by the governor, deputy governor, and others. Lest his enemies 
should take advantage of the failure, and the truth, he says, be 
hindered, he offered to leave his distant home for a discussion, at any 
time the court might direct, and would guarantee that he should 
suffer in it no “ molestation or interruption.” By such a conference, 
he hoped that the cause of truth would be promoted, and good be 
done. He desired that his opponents might be reclaimed from their 
errors; be persuaded to adopt’a more enlightened form of civil gov- 
ernment, and drop all human additions from their church system; or 
else, that he might have his own eyes opened to the follies into which 
he had been led. “If the faith and order which I profess,” he says, 
“do stand by the word of God, then the faith-and order which you 
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profess, must needs fall to the ground; and if the way you walk in 
remain, then the way I walk in must vanish away. They cannot 
both stand together.”’ A sentiment that might well be pondered by 
those who have swung from the position of the old Puritans into the 
opposite extreme, who are inclined to ignore the eternal distinctions 
between truth and error, and to inaugurate a union of Christians on 
a basis of compromise. 

The assumption of Mr. Palfrey that this visit was made for the 
sake of political capital, is entirely gratuitous. For fourteen years 
there had been no occasion for Mr. Clarke to go into Massachusetts, 
but now there was a call. And, in the spirit of Paul on his way to 
Jerusalem, where bonds and imprisonment awaited him, he ventured 
thither, notwithstanding the severe laws in force against persons of 
his faith. 

But other tasks were before-him. Unbeknown to the people, a 
leading citizen of the colony had obtained a commission from England, 
which made him virtually sovereign of the island, separating it from 
the towns on the main land, and, in effect, annulling the charter. 
There was no time to be lost. Portsmouth and Newport united in 
urging Mr. Clarke to embark forthwith for England, to get the com- 
mission revoked ; while Providence and Warwick despatched Roger 
Williams to look after their interests. Uniting in an address to the 
Council of State, the two envoys were eminently successful; the 
commission was revoked, and the charter confirmed. 

When this work was done, Williams returned to Rhode Island, 
but Clarke was induced to remain and represent the colony at the 
English court. And for twelve years he was her minister, conduct- 
ing her affairs with marked skill and fidelity. In the month of 
May, 1652,* his “Ill News from New England” was published in 
London. It contains an account of his treatment by the civil 
authorities, on his visit to Lynn, together with a statement of his 
religious belief on points then especially agitating the public mind, 
and which he defends by elaborate arguments. This work, which 
has become very scarce, was reprinted in 1854, by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. The times were troublous in England. The 
nation had not recovered from the shock it received at the execution 
of Charles the First. But it was shortly after Clarke’s arrival in 
the country that the battle of Worcester was fought, which made 
Oliver Cromwell master of England. In the midst of the stirring 
events which ushered in the commonwealth, Clarke was not idle. 


1 Tll News, 4 Massachusetts Historical Collections, ii, 27-35. 
23 Massachusetts Historical Collections, viii, 289. 
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“He was an intimate associate of many of the eminent men of the 
time.” He was brought into close contact with the leading spirits 
of the period, and especially with the distinguished Latin Secretary 
of the Protector, whose vigorous and eloquent pen wrought so effectu- 
ally for freedom. John Clarke was in the fullest sympathy with 
every movement made toward enlarged personal liberty. But he 
was disappointed in regard to one of his most cherished hopes. He 
failed to witness a complete divorcement of church from state. Com- 
paratively few, even of the most advanced thinkers, were prepared for 
astep so bold. To his varied labors he makes allusions in his letters 
home. The town of Warwick, in a communication to the governor 
and council of the colony, pleading, on the ground of their poverty 
and of his having other means of support, to be released from their 


proportion of the tax levied in behalf of Mr. Clarke, makes use of 
the following language: 


We know that Mr. Clarke did publicly exercise his ministry in the 
word of God, in London, as his letters have made report, as that being 
a chief place for his profit and preferment, which, we doubt not, brought 
him in good means for his maintainance; as also, he was much about 
modelizing of matters concerning the affairs of England, as his letters 
have declared, in which, no doubt, he was encouraged by men of no 


small estates, who, in all likelihood, did communicate liberally for such 
of his labors and studies. ! 


But whatever other duties engaged his attention, he did not forget 
or neglect the infant colony at home. To appreciate his labors as 
agent, we must know the obstacles he had to overcome, in the pro- 
secution of his mission. His post was one of exceeding difficulty. He 
represented a state anomalous in the history of the world. Her 
principles were deemed subversive of order and good government, 
and destructive to religion. Her democracy was offensive to the 
colonies about her. Hence their efforts to annoy her, to foment dis- 
sensions within her territory, to annihilate the little state, whose 
principles they could not understand. Massachusetts assumed juris- 
diction over some of her inhabitants, and Connecticut made claims 
upon her western borders. Both of these colonies were ably repre- 
sented at the English court, the latter at one time by the younger 
Winthrop. The principles of Rhode Island were not only carica- 
tured by enemies, but often ignorantly defended by friends. The 
very freedom permitted in the colony brought to it many restless 
spirits who could live peaceably nowhere else, and jealousy for their 
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liberties not infrequently led to troubles. These dissensions, some- 
times indeed exceedingly bitter, tended to bring into disrepute the 
government which Mr. Clarke was expected to vindicate before its 
enemies. It is not strange that in the circumstances there should 
have been divisions, but they made the task of the agent extremely 
arduous. Yet through all these difficulties he steered his way with 
a steady hand. He preserved his colony from loss, enlarged her 
boundaries, and secured for her a more stable government, while 
resorting to no dishonorable methods, but maintaining his integrity. 
He possessed the respect and esteem of the agents of rival colonies. 
And through all his ministry, he enjoyed in a wonderful degree, in 
the midst of their troubles and mutual jealousies, the confidence of 
his constituents, as the numerous letters of public thanks he received 
abundantly prove. 

Thus did he ably represent in England this unique state. But 
his labors abroad were to be crowned with a yet more brilliant success. 
He was to obtain for his colony a charter, conferring unprecedented 
powers and privileges, and guaranteeing to her a republican form 
of government, and to all her citizens liberty of conscience. It was 
at an auspicious moment, when Charles the Second had just ascended 
the throne, that Mr. Clarke besought this favor. He drew up and 
presented two addresses to his Majesty, in one of which he declares 
respecting his colony that : 


They have it much on their hearts, if they may be permitted, to hold 
forth alively experiment that a flourishing civil state may stand, yea, 
and best be maintained, and that among English spirits, with a full 
liberty in religious concernments; and that true piety rightly grounded 
upon gospel principles, will give the best and greatest security to true 
sovereignty, and will lay in the hearts of men the strongest obligations 
to true loyalty.? 


The petitions were favorably received, a charter was granted, and 
immediately forwarded to Rhode Island, and the name of the colony 
became “Rhode Island and Providence plantations.” A prominent 
reason for seeking this new charter, was the colony’s need of a 
stronger government than the first would permit. That “was more 
a patent for the towns than for the people, legalizing, in effect, so 
many independent corporations, rather than constituting one sove- 
reign will. It formed a confederacy, and not a union.”? 

In connection with this business, Mr. Clarke has suffered a grievous 
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wrong. His great success has been ascribed to the use of dishonor- 
able means. He has been accused of “underhand dealing,” and 
“baseness.” And a cloud, which his friends could not penetrate, did 
seem to envelope this transaction. But so exalted was his character, 
and such his uniform bearing, as to preclude the idea that he could 
descend to meanness, even to secure the noblest results. After two 
centuries, a letter is brought to light, which effectually dissipates all 
the clouds, leaving his character pure and spotless, but fastening in- 
famy on one Scott, acting, at the time the charter was obtained, in 
the interest of private parties. This interesting passage of history, 
so long involved in obscurity, is fully exhibited in Mr. Arnold’s very 
able history of Rhode Island. 

The granting of this charter by the king was a signal triumph 
for the agent, and an occasion of profound joy to the people. It was 
received by them with every demonstration of delight. The Colonial 
Records give a graphic account of its reception. At a large meeting 
of the freemen of the colony, legally called, Nov. 24th, 1663, for the 
solemn reception of his Majesty’s most gracious letters patent, to 
them sent, it was voted to open the box containing the king’s letters, 
“and that the letters with the broad seal thereto affixed, be taken 
forth and read by Captain George Baxter, in the audience and full 
view of all the people; which was accordingly done, and the said 
letter with his majesty’s royal stamp, and the broad seal, with much 
becoming gravity held up on high, and presented to the perfect view 
of all the people,” and was then returned to the box and locked up 
for safe keeping. Public thanks were returned to the “ triumvirate 
of benefactors,” to “our gracious sovereign lord, King Charles the 
Second,” to “the honorable Earl of Clarendon, lord high chancellor 
of England,” and to “ Mr. John Clarke... for his great pains, labor 
and travail, with much faithfulness exercised for above twelve 
years in behalf of this colony.” It was also voted that “he be saved 
harmless in his estate,” and have, in addition, a gratuity of a 
hundred pounds. 

For one hundred and eighty years this charter formed the basis of 
government in Rhode Island, first as a colony, and afterwards as a 
state. It was not superseded until 1843. But the principles it em- 
bodied still live, not only in the constitution and laws of Rhode Island, 
but in the government of every state of the Union; and they are 
making their way into other and distant countries. 

Returning home, in 1664, Mr. Clarke resumed his place in the 
public councils. Great joy was manifested on the occasion. The 
universal gladness was expressed in the General Assembly in these 
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words, embodied in a preamble to the first law passed: “This present 
assembly (now, by God’s gracious providence, enjoying the helpful 
presence of our much honored and beloved Mr. John Clarke) doth 
declare,” etc. Besides serving almost constantly in the assembly, 
he performed other most important public labors. He was a chief 
commissioner in adjusting the boundaries of the state, both on the 
east and on the. west. Thus he continued in labors abundant until 
within a brief period of his death. 

But cares of state, numerous and engrossing as they were, did 
not consume all his time or exhaust all his energies. During these 
years of public service he was active as a Christian. “ All the con- 
cern of the state,” Mr. Basnus observes, “ did not prevail with him, 
as it has done with many, to neglect the affairs of religion.” From 
the first settlement of the island he exercised the functions of a 
preacher. Winthrop, in 1638, mentions him in his journal “asa 
physician and preacher to those of the island.” The earliest settlers 
were religious people; were, indeed, “ Puritans of the highest form.” 
One of their first acts was “to build a meeting house.” A church 
was gathered, which in Mr. Winthrop’s opinion, was in “a very dis- 
orderly way, for they took some excommunicated persons and others 
who were members of the church of Boston, and not dismissed.” 
Winthrop’s editor, Mr. Savage, well remarks, that if they gathered a 
church at all, they must do it in a disorderly way, for they might 
well apprehend that an application for dismission would be rejected. 
Messengers, in 1639-40, came from the church in Boston, to look 
after some of their members, who had taken up their abode in New- 
port. On their arrival they found that these members had joined 
themselves to a church newly constituted there, and that they utterly 
refused to see the messengers or to receive their letter, denying the 
authority of the Boston church over them. The following year, 
Winthrop mentions the presence of “ professed Anabaptists” on the 
island, and the appearance among the people of differences of opinion, 
which resulted in the formation of two opposing parties. ‘On the 
one side were Easton, Coddington, Coggeshall, and others; while on 
the other side was their minister, Mr. Clarke, and with him were 
Lenthall, Harding, and others, who dissented and publicly opposed, 
whereby it grew to such a heat of contention that it made schism 
among them.” While Coddington and Easton became Quakers, 
Clarke and his friends remained Baptists. This Mr. Lenthall had, 
as early as 1638, at Weymouth, embraced Baptist views, holding 
that ‘only baptism was the door of entrance into the visible church.” ! 

12 Massachusetts Historical Collections, v, 275. 
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And that “the common sort of people did eagerly embrace his opin- 
ions,” is the reluctant confession of Hubbard, who accuses Lenthall 
of laboring hard with others “to get such a church on foot as all 
baptized ones might communicate in, without any further trial of 
them.” Shortly afterward, Lenthall removed to Rhode Island, and 
in 1640 was admitted a freeman at Newport. 

In both colonies, Plymouth and Massachusetts, Baptist principles 
were at work. Hubbard and others witnessed, with anxiety and 
alarm, their rapid spread. And to prevent the further growth of 
this dreaded heresy, a stringent law was, in 1644, enacted in Massa- 
chusetts, against the Anabaptists, banishing from the colony all who 
openly condemned or opposed the baptizing of infants, or went about 
secretly to seduce others from their approbation or use thereof, or 
should purposely depart the congregation at the ministration of the 
ordinance; or should deny the right of the magistracy to punish the 
outward breaches of the first table. But the spirit of inquiry which 
was abroad this severe law could not restrain. The influences from 
Rhode Island were stimulating. A novel experiment was there 
being tried. Although the Baptist interest at Weymouth was 
smothered by the civil authorities, another appeared elsewhere. In 
1649, several persons in Seekonk (Rehoboth), among them Obadiah 
Holmes, became Baptists, and were immersed by Mr. Clarke. Ina 
letter to Gov. Winthrop, dated December 10, 1649, Roger Williams 
writes: “ At Seekonk a great many have lately concurred with Mr. 
John Clarke, and ours Providence men, about the point of a new 
baptism, and the manner by dipping; and Mr. John Clarke hath 
been there lately (and Mr. Lucar) and hath dipped them.”* Some 
of these subsequently united with the church in Newport. Mr. 
Clarke’s influence as a Baptist was felt not only in Weymouth and 
Rehoboth and Lynn, but in Boston itself, within the very shadow 
of Mr. Cotton’s church. When Thomas Gould and the noble band 
of Baptists who, in 1665, constituted the first baptized church in 
Boston, were in straits, being summoned before the magistrates to 
answer for their faith, without delay Mr. Clarke's church despatched 
three of their number to that city to render their persecuted breth- 
ren any assistance in their power. For a long period these churches 
maintained a very close and intimate relationship. A correspondence 
was kept up between them, in which they stimulated each other to 
love and good works. 

Such, in outline, were some of the labors of this worthy man as 
statesman and divine. Thus were his years occupied. His life was 


14 Massachusetts Historical Collections, vi, 274. 
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a perpetual sacrifice. While his influence was most potently felt in 
Rhode Island, it was not confined to her borders. Strongly he im- 
pressed himself upon the men and institutions of his time. Perhaps 
no man in New England was at that time more influential than he 
in giving currency in liberal sentiments, and spreading them abroad 
through the colonies. Yet in the midst of these multiplied public 
labors he found time and relish for study. Though his circumstances 
were not favorable to its most successful prosecution, he seems to 
have made very considerable progress. The following clause in his 
will may, as Mr. Backus remarks, “give some idea of his learning”: 
“Unto my loving friend Richard Bailey, I give and bequeath my 
Concordance and Lexicon to it belonging, written by myself, being 
the fruit of several years study; my Hebrew Bibles, Buxtorff’s and 
Passor’s Lexicon, Cotton’s Concordance, and all the rest of my bogks.” 
Among his books was one by Roger Williams, ‘The bloody Tenet 
yet more Bloody,” presented to him by the author, and which is now 
in the library of Brown University. A fly-leaf bears the following 
inscription in Williams’s handwriting: “For his honored and beloved 
Mr. John Clarke, an eminent witness of Christ Jesus, against the 
bloody doctrine of persecution,” etc.’ Thus, in studies which 
would fit him the better for duties of life, did Mr. Clarke employ his 
leisure moments. 
All his study bent 
To worship God aright, and know his works 


Not hid, nor those things last which might preserve 
Freedom and peace to men. 


His toils ceased only with his death, which occurred April 20th, 
1676. We know but little of his domestic life. He was three times 
married. Once before leaving England for the first time to Elizabeth 
Harges, a lady of Bedfordshire; in 1671, to Mrs. Jane Fletcher, who 
died the following year. His third wife, Mrs. Sarah Davis, survived 
him. He left no children. Mr. Arnold gives this just estimate of 
his life and services. 


He was a ripe scholar, learned in the practice of two. professions, be- 
sides having had large experience in diplomatic and political life. He 
was always in public life under the old patent, as a commissioner and as 
general treasurer, from the first election of commissioners held under it 
until sent to England. On his return, he served as a deputy in the 
assembly from the first election under the charter till he was made 
deputy governor, to which position he was three times elected, and 
served twice, closing his public life with that office, five years before his 


1 Narraganset Club Publications, iv, 9. 
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death. He wasa patriot, a scholar, and a Christian. The purity of his 
character was conspicuous in many trying scenes, and his blameless, self- 
sacrificing life disarmed detraction, and left him without an enemy.’ 


Of the personal appearance of a man to whom the country is so 
much indebted, and who wrought so industriously and effectually for 
the truth, it would be interesting to have some knowledge. Looking 
into a volume of collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
it seemed that we were to be gratified in this particular. For in the 
Society’s list of old portraits there is one picture described as that of 
Dr. John Clarke, of Rhode Island. But on examination we found that 
some one had made a mistake, and that the painting in question was 
of another Dr. Clarke, an eminent physician of Newbury. 

But though we have no outline of his form and features, we have 
many unmistakable lines which reveal to us the strength and robust- 
ness of his mind, and the exceeding grace and loveliness of his moral 
character. He possessed a mind clear and comprehensive, enriched 
by culture and learning. Strong was his grasp upon principles, and 
unfalteringly he followed them to their logical consequences. Sincerity 
was a prominent mental characteristic; truth was the object he aimed 
at, not triumph. He was cautious in reaching his conclusions, but 
tenacious of them when reached. His positions were carefully taken 
and vigorously defended. Decided in his convictions, he was strong 
as a leader. Toa mind richly endowed, he united a heart of rare 
kindliness. Yet Mr. Palfrey, while acknowledging his great abilities, 
represents him as acting from dishonorable motives, as “nursing a 
deep-seated grudge,” as “vindictive,” in his championship of Rhode 
Island. Never were terms so misapplied. It is painful to notice, in 
a work so able and interesting as Mr. Palfrey’s history of New 
England, such evident traces of a partizan spirit. In his eager 
attempt to vindicate the aims and purposes of the Puritans, the 
historian has failed to do justice to others whose career fell under his 
review. He always seems to refer to that part of his narrative touch- 
ing Rhode Island in the spirit of Nathaniel when he asked Philip, 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” He is especially 
unjust toward Mr. Clarke, aspersing his motives when no other 
attack can be made. It is true that Mr. Clarke opposed the narrow+ 
ness of Puritan legislation, and diligently sought the dissemination of 
liberal ideas, but always in a gentlemanly way and with a Christian 
spirit. Language which Mr. Palfrey has used in a different connec- 
tion may appropriately be applied to John Clarke and his compeers. 
They proved themselves heroes “who breast the tide with hearts of 

1 History i, 412. 
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controversy, sustained by consciousness of power in themselves, and 
by a supreme confidence that, against whatever strength of opposition, 
truth and right will prove their sufficient allies.” 

In studying his character one cannot fail to be impressed with his 
extreme modesty. He never obtruded himself upon public notice. 
Mr. Palfrey finds that “he did not seem to care for office.” He was 
prominent because circumstances compelled it. He stepped forward 
because the public good demanded that he should. Through all his 
life he evinced singular disinterestedness, He had no private interests 
to advance for which public service was simply a cover and a pretext. 
The public weal was promoted to the detriment rather of his private 
affairs. From his own slender resources he.made advances to relieve 
the colony. While in England he mortgaged his estate in Newport 
to defray the expenses attending the procuring of the royal charter. 
On account of an impoverished public treasury, this mortgage was 
not removed until after his death. The strictest integrity marked 
his life. Every trust reposed in him was fulfilled with religious con- 
scientiousness. He enjoyed, perhaps beyond any of his associates, the 
confidence of the people. Over all his other virtues was thrown the 
charm of unaffected piety. From a private letter, written while he 
was in England, in 1652, we obtain this interesting view of his 
inner life : 


There can be nothing in the present evil world, so far as I am ac- 
quainted with my own heart as it stands to Godward, that is more 
pleasing and delightful to it, than the manifestation of the enlargement 
of the kingdom of his dear Son, and that many obedient servants are 
added. to the Lord whom God the Father has resolved to exalt above 
every name that is named, not only in this present world, but in that 
which is to come; and that they who are so added, being living members 
of that body which by a spirit of life is joined unto that living Lord who 
is Head over all, may increase with all the increase of God, is the earnest 
desire and prayer of my soul.? 


In belief he was a Baptist; was one from conviction, and as such 
was firm and decided. The positions taken by him are those held by 
the Baptist denomination of this country at the present time. He 
maintained them with consistency until his death. The Baptist con- 
ception of the church he found to be not only scriptural, but essential 
to the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth. A church 
is successful in missionary labor just in proportion as it approximates 
this conception. He held to the doctrines of grace; to a converted 
church membership; that baptism is the immersion of a believer in 


1 Backus’s History, second edition, ii, 497. 
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water into the name of the Trinity; that it precedes church member- 
ship, and church membership the privileges of the Lord’s Supper; 
that every disciple is to be active for the Master in word and deed; 
and that no servant of Jesus can force upon others the faith and order 
of the gospel,—that persecution cannot be employed to advance the 
cause of Christ. 

As a theologian Mr. Clarke was strongly Calvinistic. This appears 
from a written statement of his doctrinal views, a part of which is 
recorded in the books of his church. He delighted to exalt the 
sovereignty of Jehovah in the salvation of men. The doctrine of 
election was evidently sweet to him. He found the ground of the 
saints’ election not in themselves; but, as Hodge defines the Calvin- 
istic view, “in the. eternal, sovereign, and infinitely wise, righteous 
and loving will of God.” Predestination Mr. Clarke defines to be 
“the wise, free, just, eternal, and unchangeable sentence or decree of 
God, determining to create and govern man for his special glory, viz., 
the praise of his glorious mercy and justice.” Election he defines as 
“the decree of God, of his free love, grace and mercy, choosing some 
men to faith, holiness, and eternal life, for the praise of his glorious 
mercy.” He declares that “the cause which moved the Lord to elect 
them who are chosen, was none other but his mere good will and 
pleasure.” “The end is the manifestation of the riches of his grace 
and mercy.” “The sending of Christ, faith, holiness, and eternal 
life, are the effects of his love.” On the other hand, “sin is the effect 
of man’s free will, and condemnation is an effect of justice inflicted on 
man for sin and disobedience. Si 

His character was marred by no eccentricities, no odd conceits, aes 
was symmetrical in all its parts. He had no grave defects to set over 
against exalted virtues. It would be interesting to compare him with 
his illustrious contemporary and fellow-laborer, Roger Williams. Any 
attempt so to write history as to ignore either of these men is a per- 
version of history. Any attempt to represent them as inimical to 
each other, or even as rivals, is dishonoring to both. They were both 
noble men, and both wrought nobly and well for their generation and 
for future ages. They were friends and allies, not rivals, although 
very unlike in many particulars. Williams was perhaps the more 
speculative, Clarke was the more practical; Williams was the more 
impulsive, Clarke the more calm and judicious; Williams was the 
more voluminous writer, Clarke the more skillful statesman and 
diplomatist. Both were zealous champions of “soul liberty;” both 
earnestly toiled for the realization of a great principle; both wrought 
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persistently and successfully for the enfranchisement of mind, both 
deserve to be enrolled among the benefactors of the world. 

We rejoice in the efforts made to do honor to the memory of the 
founder of Providence. But to commemorate the services of his 
“loving friend,” there is no fitting monument, no shaft of marble, no 
statue of bronze, no memoir of his life and labors, no worthy biography 
even. And yet he was second, probably, to none of his contempora- 
ries, in moral worth, in intellectual power, and in the fruitfulness of 
his labors. The results of his labors it is impossible to estimate. 
These constitute his memorial. They are blessing the world to-day. 
The great principle with which his life was identified, for which he 
toiled and suffered, has not been killed, or banished from the earth, 
but has triumphed in the neighboring colonies, compelling them one 
after another to give it an asylum, until it is welcomed and honored 
in every state of the Union. And now liberty of conscience is declared 


to be a principle of international law. 
C. E. Barrows. 
Newport, RHovDE Isianp. 





























NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Synoptical and Eclectic Interpretation of the Gospels, with Prolegomena 
concerning their Genuineness, Authenticity, Inspiration, Language, 
Date, ete., accompanied by Pictorial Illustrations, Maps, and Fac- 
similes of Manuscripts. Vol. I. Gospels of Mathew and Mark. 
Athens. 1872. 

‘Eppynveta cuvortixn xat exdextixy trav Ebdayyediwv, peta xpoleyopévwy repr 
ynodrntos, adSevtias, Beonvedatou, yhwaons, tnoy7s abt@y x,t. 2., pet 
etxovoypagi@y yewypagix@y ydptwy, xa navopototimtoy yetpoypdgwy, 
Tépos A’. Ebayyéhta xata Mardatov xad xara Mdpxov, "Adjvnow. 1872. 


This volume, of three hundred and eighty-four octavo pages, is anony- 
mous. It is, however, known to be compiled by the Rev. George 
Constantiae, a native of Athens, and lately a missionary of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union. Mr. Constantine received his collegiate 
and theological education in this country, at Amherst and Andover, and is 
favorably known to the gentlemen composing the faculties of those insti- 
tutions, and to many other Christian people in this country. He is now 
among us, partly for the purpose of securing material encouragement in 
the prosecution of the important work of which this volume is the 
beginning. The time seems to have come, when works of this character 
are called for by the Greek people; and in dedicating this volume “‘to all 
throughout Hellendom who are interested in the study and distribution 
of the word of God,”’ Mr. Constantine knows that he is not dedicating it 
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to a class of persons which has no existence except in his own imagina- 
tion, but to a real and growing company of his countrymen, partly 
within and partly without the boundaries of the little kingdom of 
Greece. It is a good work which he*has undertaken; and probably no 
man in the kingdom is better qualified to perform it than himself. Him- 
self a Greek of the Greeks, he knows the wants of his countrymen. 
Prepared by adequate classical and theological attainments, and a 
familiar acquaintance with the works of the ancient Greek and the best 
modern Protestant commentators, and combining an earnest Christian 
spirit with much practical good sense, and with the fruit of several years 
of missionary experience, he has produced a work well adapted to the 
Greek mind, and to the present state of biblical learning among ‘his 
countrymen. Without professing to give the results of the latest 
criticism, this volume gives a large amount of exegetical knowledge, 
which will be of novel interest to most of the class of readers for whom 
it is especially designed. The Prolegomena occupy about twenty pages, 
and condense into that space much sound argument and appropriate in- 
formation. The volume contains specimen fac-similes of the four most 
ancient and valuable manuscripts. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Constantine is likely to secure that co- 
operation, from his many friends in Amherst and elsewhere, which will 
enable him to go on with his timely and well begun work. As a speci- 
men of the manner in which it is executed, we cite his remarks on Matt. 
v. 3, the first sentence of the ‘Sermon on the Mount.” 


The poor in spirit; not the poor in intellect;! the truly poor in spirit (Isaiah lxvi. 2) is 
that servant who, conscious of his moral poverty, grieves and mourns because he has abused 
the talents, which were given him by the Lord for the benefit of humanity and for his own 
glory, and has squandered them upon the gratification of his own passions, and upon fleshly 
vanities (Psalm li.17). Butnow, humbling himself before God, he implores his mercy through 
Jesus Christ. The rich, on the contrary, is he who does not recognize his moral bankruptcy, 
and walks not by faith but by sight (2 Corinthians v. 7). This man, trusting in his earthly 
goods, and abusing the trust confided to him by his Creator, lives in this world for his own 
glory and pleasure. Relying upon these possessions, he exalts himself, he boasts, he is high- 
minded, he despises both God and man. We are all, without exception, morally poor; but 
we do not all recognize and acknowledge it. ... The Christian virtues, being spiritual, have 
respect to the inner man, the spirit. To be outwardly poor or rich is an accident, it does not 
belong to the very substance of the thing. It is possible, therefore, for one to be poor 
outwardly, and yet inwardly to desire to strip all others of their possessions, that he may 
enrich himself; and it is possible, on the other hand, for one to be rich outwardly, and in the 
inner man, the spirit, to attribute no value to wealth, but to be ready to sacrifice himself for 
every one who is unfortunate. Spiritual poverty, says the Catechism of Platon, is for one to 
humble himself before God, and to acknowledge that he is a culprit before the divine tribunal. 
It is the man who is poor in this sense that the Lord pronounces blessed. 


Revelation in Progress from Adam to Malachi: a Series of Bible Studies. 
By the Rev. J. H. Trrcoms, M. A. London: The Religious Tract 
Society. Duodecimo, 510 pp. 


The fundamental idea of this treatise is the organic unity of Scrip- 
ture. The books of the Old Testament are treated as a series of 


1-The Greeks are very fond of perverting this expression in the way above indicated, 
taking the Greek wvedua in the sense of the French esprit. 
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progressive revelations, and analyzed and explained from this point of 
view. Questions ordinarily discussed in “Introductions” receive only 
incidental notice, and the attention is fixed on the sequence of thought 
in the inspired volume. By too many readers of the Bible the various 
books are regarded as occupying one position in the field of revelation, 
and Malachi and Exodus are interpreted as if they were written in the 
same century, and intended originally for the same generation. The tj 
place which each book occupies in the progressive expansion of truth |i 
and the methods of God in preparing his people for the coming of the 
Messiah, are not seen. We put into the earlier books of the Old Testa- 
ment a great deal which is not there; and we fail to see, in the later 
books especially, much that the sacred page contains. Thoughtful and 
devout men are repelled by an undiscriminating exposition, when they 
might be attracted and profited by a clear and comprehensive grasp 
of the incidents, teachings, and ordinances of Scripture, and their true 
relation to the purposes of salvation. 

We heartily commend this volume to biblical students. It will incite 
them to strive after full and connected views of God’s manner of revela- 
tion, and its whole influence will be healthy. We give an extract from 
the prophecy of Joel. The particular development of messianic truth 
in this prophecy is embraced in the few following statements, which are 
illustrated at length: 1, that during the whole kingdom of the Messiah 
there should be a universal outpouring of the Spirit; 2, that at some 
particular period of the messianic kingdom tremendous judgments should 
be poured out upon certain confederated nations which were hostile to 
the church of God; 3, that after this gracious and final deliverance from 
its enemies, the church should repose in peace and the Lord dwell in 
Zion forever; 4, that this deliverance of God's people from the ungodly 
heathen stood connected with salvation offered to the Gentiles. 


Questions of Modern Thought; or, Lectures on the Bible and Infidelity. 
By the Rev. James McCosz, D. D., J. P. Toomrson, D. D., Winu1am 
Avams, D. D., Paruip Scuarr, D. D., Witt1am Hacueg, D. D., E. O. 
Haven, D. D. Philadelphia: Ziegler and McCurdy. 


These lectures were delivered in Philadelphia during the winter of 
1870-1, under the auspices of a committee of gentlemen of various 
denominations. The subjects are: The Life of our Lord a Reality, and 
not a Romance, with special reference to Renan’s Life of Jesus; The 
Unity of the Bible; Advantages of a Written Revelation; Christ's 
Testimony to Christianity; The Self-witnessing Character of the New 
Testament Christianity, Soul a Positive Entity. The discourses are all 
worthy of their respective authors, but we have been specially interested 
in the fifth of the series, by Dr. Hague. 

Whatever comes from the pen or the tongue of Dr. Hague is instinct 
with life and power. Noman can be more profoundly in sympathy with 
all true progress, or more thoroughly awake to the thought of the age. 
He has a keen, clear eye, and can with equal ease see and state the 
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distinctions in “things that differ.” He readily traces developments to 
their principles, aud forecasts developments from principles. He is thus 
admirably fitted to grapple with such a theme as that of this discourse, 
and to treat it, as he has done, with direct reference to the wants of our 
own time and land. Making Acts x. 34-43 the basis of his discussion, 
he first briefly shows the significance of the event there noticed, and next 
exhibits the self-witnessing character of the testimony there recorded. 
He brings out clearly the fact that in this passage, as generally in the 
New Testament, both the character and the works of Christ, both the 
internal and the external evidences of Christianity, are presented and 
valued. The necessity of this, as against the partialism which neglects 
or excludes either, is then shown. But the argument is mainly directed 
against that prevalent dogmatism of modern progressives, falsely so 
called, which denies the need or value or even possibility of miracles. 
The mind of man in the east and west alike was at the time of Christ 
under the despotism of that gnostic, dualistic idea which opposed matter 
to mind. Men “did not regard the material universe as an instrumen- 
tality that the Supreme Spirit uses or is able to use for the manifestation 
of himself, but as a vast realm beyond his range of action, and so far 
separated from him by contrariety of nature that the subjection of it to 
his direct rule is a self-evident impossibility.” Hence arose the need 
that Christ should reveal God as one combining in himself both a bound- 
less love and a supreme control of nature. The historic facts of Christ’s 
life, and especially his own unique personality, were to bring before the 
very eyes and to the very hearts of men the true doctrine of God’s 
fatherhood and control. With this were conjoined naturally the doctrines 
of Christ's heavenly mediation and of the forgiveness of sins. Here lay 
the adaptation of the gospel to the soul, and the secret of its blessed 
power. The author in connection shows that the liberalism of the 
present day is trying to forge anew the old chains of gnosticism, and 
bind men now in that same old dualistic bondage. Such, in general, is 
the line of thought in this able, original, and timely discourse. We 
heartily commend it to the careful study of ministers and laymen alike. 


The First Half Century of Madison Unwersity (1819-1869); or, The 
Jubilee Volume, containing Sketches of Eleven Hundred living and 
deceased Alumni. New York: Sheldon and Company. Octavo. 
pp. 503. 


Our space will not allow us to speak as we wish of this memorial of 
the very great service Madison University has done for the churches of 
our denomination, and for the cause of Christ at home and abroad. The 
record is a noble one, and too much praise cannot be awarded to the 
compilers of this volume for their rich contribution to our ecclesiastical 
history. 


(Notices of several works are necessarily deferred) 
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